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RESULTS 


There is no city in the world which can show a tithe of the money made in 
real estate investments during the past fifty years that has been made in the 
city of Chicago. 
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Marshall Field in the outside world is known as the merchant prince; in 
Chicago, prince of real estate investors, whose income from real estate eclipses 
the revenues from his great stores. Potter Palmer owns nearly a mile of frontage 
on one of the principal business streets. Levi Z. Leiter gives a daughter the 
dowery of a queen, and this without selling a dollar's worth of the many millions 
in real estate. 


These instances can be multiplied indefinitely. Besides the men who are 
millionaires many times over, there are Otis, Bryan, the Pecks, one of whom is 
the distinguished head of the American exhibits at Paris, McCormick, Pike, 
Northwestern University, Walker, Schlosser, Hetty Green, and many more. The 
name is legion of those who have acquired handsome fortunes through buying 
and holding Chicago real estate. Nearly all began in a small way, were engaged 
in some business or professional pursuit and invested their spare earnings; time 
did the rest for them. It doesn’t demand so much time either. 
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A Chicago policeman, still on the force, began his services at a salary of $800 

a year; at no time has it exceeded $1,000. His first investment was a lot for DRAWS 

i) which he paid $300 in instalments. He bought again 2nd again until within HE 
| twenty years he was worth over $100,000, and his year. ‘come from this Pe... 


E ’ source was five times greater than his salary. aa 
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John I). Rockefellers Life Story 


DRAWN BY A. HENCKE 


THE richest man in the United States, John Davidson Rockefeller, who 

has just given two million dollars to Chicago University, in addition to 
five and one-half millions previously donated, has consented to break his 
rule never to talk for publication. To Success he tells the story of his ear- 
ly struggles and triumphs, and gives utterance to some strikingly interesting 
observations anent the same. In doing so, he was influenced by the argu- 
ment that there is something of helpfulness, of inspiration, in the career of 
every self-made man. 

While many such careers, which Success has had occasion to record, have 
been prolific of vivid contrasts, this one is simply marvelous. Whatever 
may be said by political economists of the dangers of vast aggregations of 
wealth in the hands of the few, there can be no question of the extraordi- 
nary interest attaching to the life story of a man who was a farm laborer at 
the age of fifteen, who left school at eighteen, as his veteran teacher tells 
SUCCEsS, because he felt it to be his duty to care for his mother and brother, 
and who, at the zenith of his business career, is able to endow a college 
with $7, 500,000 out of a fortune estimated at over $300,000, 000, —probably 
the largest single fortune on earth. 

The story opens in a fertile valley in Tioga County, New York, near the 
village of Richford, where John D. Rockefeller was born on his father’s 
farm in July, 1838. The parents of the boy were church-going, conscien- 
tious, debt-abhorring folk, who preferred the independence of a few acres to 
a mortgaged domain. They were Americans to the backbone, intelligent, 
industrious people, not very poor and certainly not very rich, for at fourteen 
John hired out to neighboring farmers during the summer months, in order 
to earn his way and not be dependent upon those he loved. His father 
was able to attend to the little farm himself, and thus it happened that the 
youth spent several summers away from home, toiling from sunrise to sun- 
set, and sharing the humble life of the people he served. 

Did the tired boy, peering from his attic window, ever dream of his 
future ? 

He said to a youthful companion of Richford,a farmer's boy like himself: 
‘I would like to own all the land in this valley, as far as I can see. I 
sometimes dream of wealth and power. Do you think we shall ever be 
worth one hundred thousand dollars, you and 1? I hope to,—some day.”’ 

Who can estimate the influence such a life as this must have had upon 
the future multi-millionaire? 1 asked Mr. Rockefeller about this, and 
found him enthusiastic over the advantages which he had received from his 
rural surroundings, and full of faith in the ability of the country boy to sur- 
pass his city cousin. 

‘‘To my mind,”’ he said, ‘‘there is something unfortunate in being born 
in a city. Most young men raised in New York and other large centers 
have not had the struggles which come to us who were reared in the coun- 
try. Itis a noticeable fact that the country men are crowding out the city 
fellows who have wealthy fathers. They are willing to do more work and 
to go through more for the sake of winning success in the end. Sons of 
wealthy parents have n'’ta ghost of a show in competition with the fellows 
who come from the country with a determination to do something in the 
world,’’ 

The next step in the young man's life was his going to Cleveland, Ohio, 
in his sixteenth year. 

‘‘That was a great change in my life,’’ said he. ‘Going to Cleveland was 
my first experience with life in a great city, and I shall never forget those 





years. I began work there as an office-boy, and learned a great deal about 
business methods while filling that position. But what benefited me most 
in going to Cleveland was the new insight I gained as to what a great place 
the world really is. I had plenty of ambition then, and saw that, it I was 
to accomplish much, I would have to work very, very hard, indeed.’’ 

He found time, during the year 1854, to attend the sessions of the school 
which is now known as the Central High School. It was a brick edifice, 
surrounded by grounds which contained a number of hickory trees. It has 
long since been superseded by a larger and handsomer building, but An- 
drew J. Freese, the teacher, is still living. It is one of the proudest recol- 
lections of this delightful old gentleman's life that John D. Rockefeller went 
to school to him. I visited him at his residence in Cleveland the other 
day, and he said :— 

«(John was one of the best boys I had. ‘‘He was always polite, but when 
the other boys threw hickory clubs at him, or attempted any undue fa- 
miliarities with him, he would stop smiling and sail into them. Young 
Hanna—Marcus A. Hanna,—who was also a pupil, but not nearly so good 
a boy, learned this, to his cost, more than once,and so did young Jones, the 
present Nevada senator. I have had several very distinguished pupils, you 
see, and one of my girls is now Mrs. John D. Rockefeller. I had Edward 
Wolcott, the Colorado senator, later on, but he was a bad boy,—playing 
truant and pitching pennies all the time. Yes, John was about as intelli- 
gent and well-behaved a chap as I ever taught. Here is one of his essays, 
which you may copy, if you wish.’’ 

Mr. Rockefeller, I am quite sure, will pardon me for copying his compo; 
sition at this late day, for its tone and subject matter reflect credit upon himg 
The title and the signature are reproduced exactly, on the next page. b 

Freedom is one of the most desirable of all blessings. Even the smallest bird or insect 
loves to be free. 

Take, for instance, a robin that has always been free to fly from tree to tree, and sing 
its cheerful song from day to day,—catch it, and put it into a cage which is to it nothing 
less than a prison, and, although it may be there tended with the choicest care, yet it is 
not content. 

How eloquently does it plead, though in silence, for liberty! From day to day it sits 
mournfully upon its perch, meditating, as it were, some way for its escape, and when at 
last this is effected, how cheerfully does it wing its way out from its gloomy prison-house 
to sing undisturbed in the branches of the first trees ! 

If even the birds of the air love freedom, is it not natural that man, the lord of crea- 
tion, should ? 

I Po | that it is, and that it is a violation of the laws of our country, and the laws of 
our God, that man should hold his fellowman in bondage. 

Yet how many thousands there are at the present time, even in our own country, who 
are bound down by cruel masters to toil beneath the scorching sun of the South! 

How can America, under such circumstances, call herself free? Is it extending free- 
dom by granting to the South one of the largest divisions of land that she possesses for 
the purpose of holding slaves? It is a freedom that, if not speedily checked, will end in 
the ruin of our country. 


It was greatly to the regret of the teacher that John came to him one day 
to announce his purpose to leave school. Mr. Freese urged him to remain 
two years longer, in order that he might complete the course, but the young 
man told him he felt obliged to earn more money than he was getting, be- 
cause of his desire to provide for his mother and brother. He had received 
an offer, he said, of a place on the freight docks as a bill clerk,and this job 
would take him away from his studies. 

A short time afterwards, when Mr. Freese visited his former pupil at the 
freight dock, he found the young man seated on a bale of goods, bill book 
and pencil in hand. Pointing to a raft of hoop poles in the water, John 
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| his caller that he had purchased them from 

Canadian who had brought them across Lake 
expecting to sell them. Failing in this, the 

ner gladly accepted a cash offer from young 

kefeller, who named a price below the usual 

The young man explained that he 
| a little money out of his wages, and that 

s his first speculation. He afterwards told 
ese that he rafted the purchase himself to 
\l,and disposed of his bargain at a profit 

y dollars. 

vas Mr. Freese, too, who first got the young 

nterested in oil. They were using sperm oil 

at a dollar and a half a gallon. 
dy had found natural petroleum, thick, 
and foul-smelling, in the Pennsylvania 
nd a quantity of it had been received 
eveland by a next-door neighbor of the 

The neighbor thought it could be 

n some way, but his experiments were as 

ill-favored stuff itself. These con- 

boiling, burning, and otherwise testing 
nd the only result was the incurring of 
favor of the near-by residents. The young 
me interested at once. He, too, exper- 
with the black slime, draining off the 
rer portions and touching matches to it. The 
were sickly, yellow, and malodorous. 

: ere must be some way of deodorizing this oil,’’ 

john, ‘‘and I will find it. There ought to be 

d sale for it for illuminating purposes, if the 

| can be separated from the sediment, and 
gotten rid of.’’ How well the 
man profited by the accidental meeting is 

tter of history. But I am digressing. 

While in Cleveland, slaving away at his tasks, 
ickefeller was training himself for the even 
yusy days which were to come. He kepta 
ledger in which he entered all his receipts 
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tures, and I had the privilege of ex- 
nteresting little book,and having its 
ents explained tome. It was nothing more 

: small, paper-backed memorandum book. 
Vhen I looked this book up the other day, 
ht I had but the cover,’’ said Mr. Rocke- 
but,on examination,I perceived that I had 
1 the cover to write on. In those days I 
economical,just as Iam economical now. 
s a virtue. I hadn't seen my little 
a long time, when I found it among 
ld things. It is more than forty-two years 
since I wrote what it contains. I called it 
ger A,’ and I wouldn't exchange it now for 
e ledgers in New York City and their con- 
\ glance through it shows me how care- 
| kept account of my receipts and disburse- 
I only wish more young men could be 
to keep accounts like this nowadays. It 
go far toward teaching them the value of 


tor 


Every young man should take care of his 

| think it is a man’s duty to make all 

oney he can, keep all he can, and give away 

I have followed this principle relig- 

all my life, as is evidenced in this book. It 

e just what I did with my money during my 

t few years in business. Between September, 

and January, 1856, I received just fifty 

Out of this sum I paid for my washing 

ny board, and managed to save a little be- 

s. I find, in looking through the book, that I 

a cent to Sunday school every Sunday. It 

sn't much, but it was all that I could afford to 

ve to that particular object. What I could af- 

ford to give to the various religious and charitable 

rks, I gave regularly. It is a good habit for a 
man to get into. 

During my second year in Cleveland, I earned 

twenty-five dollars a month. I was beginning to 


e can. 
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be a capitalist,’’ said Mr. Rockefeller, with ‘fine 
sarcasm, ‘‘and I suppose I ought to have consid- 
ered myself a criminal for having so much money. 
I paid all my own bills at this time,and had some 

















JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 


money to give away. I also had the happiness of 
saving some. I am not sure but what I was more 
independent then than now. I couldn't buy the 
most fashionable cut of clothing, but I dressed 
well enough. I certainly did not buy any clothes 
I couldn't pay for, as do some young men I know 
of. I didn’t make any obligations I could not 
meet, and my earnest advice is for every young 
man to live within his means. One of the swift- 
est ‘toboggan slides’ I know of, is for a young fel- 
low just starting out into the world to go into debt. 

«During the, time between November, 1855, and 
April, 1856, I paid out just nine dollars and nine 
cents for clothing. And there is one item that 
was certainly extravagant, as I usually wore mittens 
in the winter. This item is for fur gloves, two 
dollars and a half. In this same period I gave 
away five dollars and fifty-eight cents. In one 
month I gave to foreign missions, ten cents, to the 
mite society, fifty cents, and twelve cents to the 
Five Points Mission,in New York. I wasn't living 
here then, of course, but I suppose I thought the 
Mission needed money. These little contribu- 
tions of mine were not large, but they brought me 
into direct contact with church work, and that has 
been a benefit to me all my life. It is a mistake 
for a man to think that he must be rich to help 
others.’’ + 

Before he Lad attained his majority, the future 
millionaire formed a partnership with another 
young man named Hewett,and began a warehouse 
and produce business. This was the natural out- 
growth of his freight clerkship on the docks. In 
five years, he had amassed about ten thousand 
dollars, besides earning a reputation for business 
capacity and probity. 

He never forgot those experiments with the 
crude oil. Discoveries became more and more 
frequent in the Pennsylvania oil territory. There 
was a rush of speculators to the new land of for- 
tune. Men owning impoverished farms suddenly 
found themselves rich. Thousands of excited 
men bid wildly against each other for newly-shot 
wells, paying fabulous sums occasionally for dry 
holes. John D. Rockefeller looked the entire 
field over carefully and calmly. Never for a mo- 
ment did he lose his head. His Cleveland bank- 
ers and business friends had asked him to pur- 
chase some wells, if he saw fit, offering to back 
him up with $75,000 for his own investment, [He 
was worth about $10,000 at the time.] and to put 
in $400,000 more on his report. He returned to 
Cleveland without investing a dollar. Instead of 
joining the mad crowd of producers, he sagacious- 
ly determined to begin at the other end of the 
business,—the refining of the product. He 
went to Samuel Andrews, a brother commission 
man, who was familiar with the general processes 
of distilling. Andrews said he thought crude pe- 
troleum could be treated in such a way as to sep- 
arate the inflammable from the sedimentary por- 
tions. Lubricating by-products from the same 
materials were not then thought of. 

The two started a refinery, each closing out his 
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former business connection. In two weeks. it we; 
running night and day to fill orders. A secon 
refinery was added. In two years their planis 
were turning out two thousand barrels of refine: 
petroleum per day. Henry M. Flagler, alreac y 
wealthy, came into the firm, the name of whic) 
then became Rockefeller, Flagler and Andrews. 
More refineries were built, not only at Cleveland 
but also at other advantageous points. Competin: 
refineries were bought or rendered ineffectiv« 
by the cutting of prices, In 1870, the busines 
was merged into the Standard Oil Company, start 
ing with a capital of one million dollars. Othe: 
pens have written the later story of that great cor 
poration; how it started pipe lines to carry th 
oil to the seaboard; how it earned millions in 
by-products which had formerly run to waste; 
how it covered the markets of the world in it 
keen search for trade, distancing all competition, 
and cheapening its own processes so that its divi- 
dends in one year, 1899, amounted to $23,000, 000 
in excess of the fixed dividend upon the whole 
capital stock. 

The brains of all this, the owner of the largest 
percentage of the stock in the parent corporation, 
and in most of the lesser ones, is now sixty-two 
years old. His personality is simple and unaffec- 
ted, his tastes domestic, and the trend of his 
thoughts decidedly religious. His Cleveland res- 
idential estate is superb, covering a large tract of 
park-like land,—but even there he has shown his 
unselfishness by donating a large portion of his 
land to the city for park purposes. His New York 
home is nota pretentious place,—solid, but by no 
means elegant in outward appearance. Between 
the two homes he divides his time with his wite 
and children. He is an earnest and hard-working 
member of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, and does much to promote the good 
work carried on by that organization. He is par- 
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TITLE AND SIGNATURE OF AN ESSAY WRITTEN AT 
THE SAME TIME BY MARCUS A. HANNA 








ticularly interested in the Sunday school work. He 
arises early in the morning, at his home, and, after 
a light breakfast, attends to some of his personal 
affairs there. He is always early on hand at the 
great Standard Oil building on lower Broadway, 
New York, and, during the day, he transacts 
business connected with the management of that 
vast corporation. At noon he takes a very simple 
lunch at his club, or at some downtown restau- 
rant. The lunch usually consists of a bowl of 
bread and milk. He remains at the office until 
late in the afternoon,and before dinner he takes 
some exercise. In winter, he skates when possi- 
ble, and at other seasons of the year he nearly al- 
ways drives in the park or on the avenues, Mr. 
Rockefeller has great faith in fresh air as a tonic. 
The evenings are nearly always spent at home, for 
neither Mr. Rockefeller nor any of the children 
are fond of ‘‘society,"’ as the word is understood 
in New York. The children seem to have inheri- 
ted many of their father’s sensible ideas, and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has apparently escaped 
the fate of most rich men’s sons. He has a deep 
sense of the responsibility as the heir-apparent to 
so much wealth; and,since his graduation, he has 
devoted himeelf to a career in business, starting at 
the bottom and working upward, step by step. It 
is now generally known that he has been very suc- 

cessful in his business ventures, and he bids fair 
to become a worthy successor to his father. Miss 
Bessie became the wife of a poor clergyman of 
the Baptist Church in Cleveland, while Miss Alta 
is engaged to a prominent young business man in 
Chicago. 

When I asked Mr. Rockefeller what he consid- 
ers has most helped him in obtaining success 
in business, he answered: ‘‘It was early training 
and the fact that I was willing to persevere. I do 
not think there is any other quality so essential to 
success of any kind as the quality of perseverance. 
It overcomes almost everything, even nature.”’ 
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The Duchess 


of York 


\VITH my camera as my sole stock in trade, but 
with my earnest faith in my ability to suc- 
eed, I arrived in London. By good fortune I 
ide a photograph of the English singer, Miss 
lara Butt, and this picture was brought to the at- 
ention of royalty. Ina short time I was sum- 
noned to Osborne, and then to Windsor Castle, to 
hotograph the Empress Frederick, the Duchess 
f York, Princess Beatrice, the Grand Duke and 
luchess Serge of Russia, Prince Louis of Batten- 
erg, and several other notables. From that time 
n things were well with me. __I always call Miss 
sutt‘ my mascot, for it was her photograph that 
aused the Princess Beatrice to send for me. 


ad 


What a time I had that day! With all my 
ktrong Americanism, I felt the occasion to be a 
very important one. The princess had directed 
that I come at a certain hour to the home of her 





lady in waiting, Miss Cochrane, daughter of Ad- 
tmiral Thomas Cochrane. The place, called 
\Juarr Abbey, is in the Isle of Wight. When! 
arrived on the island the day before, I engaged 
he only horse I could find to carry me and my 
elongings to meet the princess the next day. But 
1e horse hurt his knee, and the blacksmith to 
hom he belonged was too busy doctoring him to 
‘t me know until the last minute that, even were 
going to meet the entire royal family, the animal 
ould not be of the party. Well, the photograph- 
ng of royalty not being an every-day affair, and 
neaning, as it did, so much to me, I resorted to 
novel expedient in order that the appointment 
night be kept. The only way out of the difficul- 
y was a small boy and a wheelbarrow. I piled 
y belongings in and we started across the coun- 
By coincidence, the carriage of the princess, 
th coachman and footman in royal livery, 
leached the abbey gates at the same moment we 
id, but by a short cut the small boy, the wheel- 
a and I arrived at the door a little in the 
sad. 

Proceeding just as I would have done at home, 

began to unload my things. Just then the car- 
iage drove up,and the footman called out, ‘‘make 
way for her royal highness’s carriage.’’ 

‘You would better wait until I get these things 
nside,’’ I said. As there was nothing else to be 
lone, he waited. The wheelbarrow, having had 
ts innings, was wheeled away, squeaking. The 
rincess, without noticing me, walked past me as 
stood in the hall in the midst of my apparatus. 


s 


Though amused, she was very amiable and 
leasant, though she told some one afterwards that 
might be a great artist, but, like the rest of the 
Americans, I had odd manners, as I had actually 
ing and whistled while I was making her portraits. 

uppose I did whistle and sing, because it is a 
ttle habit I have, but I must say that, then and 
iter, I have always been treated with the greatest 
ioughtfulness and kindness by these royal people. 

In a few days there came a command from Os- 
borne for me to photograph the Duchess of York. 
sy that time the blacksmith’s horse had re- 
overed, and I was not obliged to visit the home 
! the queen with a wheelbarrow. It requires 
onsiderable time to gain entrance to Osborne 
louse, First, I was stopped at the gateway by a 
boliceman,to whom I showed the telegram direct- 
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Photographing 
Royalty 


KY 


ing me to come; then I was looked over by two 
detectives, then questioned by a man in livery. 
Later, 1 was met by another policeman, who 
called a groom in waiting. He finally turned me 
over to two pages in livery. They took me over 
the place to select a suitable room in which to 
make the photographs. When things were in 
readiness, a gentleman in waiting announced: 
‘‘Her royal highness.”’ 

She came into the room, smiling, and began to 
talk at once. I always said ‘‘good morning’’ or 
‘‘good evening’’ in meeting these royal person- 
ages, calling them, by their titles, duke, duchess, 
empress, or whatever they happened to be, and 
tried to act as an American should, treating them 
like other people. I have always found them gra- 
cious, considerate, appreciative of what is done 
for them, and with thorough knowledge of art. 

That afternoon it required two hours to make 
the different pictures of the duchess. I found in 
this case, and in others, that high personages un- 
derstand perfectly what is expected of them, fall- 
ing naturally into poses, and making far less trouble 
for me than do singers and theatrical people. The 
next command came from the Empress Frederick 
at Windsor Castle. She wished a photograph 
made, to be sent to her son, Emperor William, 
as a Christmas present. The message was tele- 
graphed me in the Isle of Wight, and I wired 
ahead to London for extra plates to be sent me at 
Paddington Station. When I arrived, no plates 
were there. 1 hurried across London to get 
them, missed two trains to Windsor, and arrived 
at the castle more than an hour late. Three pages 
in liverymet me. They said: ‘Hurry up! Hurry 
up! The empress has been waiting for an hour.’’ 
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‘Well, I’m sorry, but I can’t hurry,’’ I said. 
Every busy man knows the feeling he has, after 
hurrying until he can hurry no more, and the de- 
termination that comes never to hurry again, even 
for the Queen of Sheba. Presently the empress 
entered the room where I was waiting. 

‘‘] am sorry,"’ she said, ‘‘but as you are late, and 
I have an appointment to drive with the queen to- 
day, I can only give you five minutes for a 
sitting.”’ 

‘‘Empress,’’ I answered, ‘‘I am sorry, but I can- 
not do you justice in five minutes. We will post- 
pone the appointment.’’ I began to pack up the 
plates that had cost me so much trouble. 

“By no means,"’ she answered. ‘‘I shall see 
what arrangement can be made for one of the 
princesses to take my place. 

This was done and I worked away for two 
hours. 

The empress is motherly, gentle, and queenly 
in manner, and her face is a face with a soul in it. 
While the Duchess of York asked me many ques- 
tions about America, the empress talked a great 
deal about art, in which she is strongly interested, 
being herself a fine painter. Presently the room 
was full of royalties examining the specimens I 
had brought with me, and, later, the queen sent 
for them, selecting three photographs for her pri- 


vate collection. 
* 


To live on, even when life seems a failure and the com- 
fort of life all gone; to count patient oe the real living, 
with or without comfort,—that is to be truly brave. —PHIL- 
LIPS BROOKS. 











The Impressario Who Failed 


PERRITON MAXWELL 











G. Brown, famous in both hemispheres as the 
J artistic Homer of the American street urchin, 
does not always find it an easy matter to procure 
the right kind of models for his newsboy and 
bootblack groups. As an example of the artist's 
difficulties in securing appropriate for 
his brush, a_ fellow-painter relates the following 
story :— 

Mr. Brown had engaged a wide-awake youth to 
scour the streets for a boy model, ‘‘not too ragged, 
and not too good.’’ The youthful agent, himself 
an interesting type of the street arab, had more 
enthusiasm than judgment, the artist soon dis- 
covered. Arriving at his studio at an early hour 
one morning, the venerable artist found the nar- 
row hallway leading to his afedier literally choked 
with excited boys of every age and complexion, 
and of almost every nationality. In one thing 
were the boys similar; every one had a well- 
scrubbed countenance, clean hands, and wore his 
very best bib and tucker. In other words, each 
mother's son of them was hopelessly spruce, and, 
for the artist's purpose, useless. 

“Bless my soul, what's all this row about?’ 
chirruped the good-natured old painter. 

‘| tought I'd bring youse de hull gang ter 
choose from,’’ spoke up the artist’sagent. ‘‘Dey’s 
none o’ dem too ragged, is dey? an none o’ dem 
too good, eider, as youse said, see?’ 

Mr. Brown saw, but was too dazzled by the 
proposition before him to speak. 

“Ain't dey all right, mister?’ queried the 
master of ceremonies, noticing the artist's per- 


subjects 


plexity. 
“Why, of course, certainly,’’ replied Mr. 
Brown. ‘‘ButI don’t want a Sunday school class, 


my lad. I want only one boy, and | want him in 
his working clothes, with his face unwashed and 
his hair all mussed up.’’ 

“Oh, I can git ail o’'dem kind yer wants,”’ ex- 
claimed the enthusiastic agent, as he started for 
the stairs. 

‘‘Here, come back!’ shouted Mr. Brown, fear- 
ing the arrival of another delegation of small 
boys. ‘I'll tell you what I'll do. You take this 
half-dollar and treat all these boys to pie. Then 
you find me a lad who has just finished shining a 
man’s boots and bring him here, and I'll give 
you a quarter for your trouble."’ 

‘«Dat’s a go,’’ shouted the agent. Then, turn- 
ing to the gaping mob, he explained: ‘‘He’s give 
me half a dollar ter blow youse all off ter pie. 
He's a peach, fellers, dat’s what de ole ‘un is. 
What's de matter wid de ole gent? Now, all 
tergedder, fellers !’’ 

‘‘He’s all right!’ promptly responded the 
throng of would-be models, in a chorus that made 
the mahogany balustrade rattle, and brought the 
janitor clattering up the stairs. The boys, it may 
be supposed, were duly ‘blown off.’’ At all 
events, Mr. Brown secured a desirable model, — 
the central figure of a composition that made 
more comment at a recent exhibition in the Na- 
tional Academy of Design than anything else the 
artist has exhibited in years. 
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A profound conviction raises a man above the feeling of 
ridicule.—J. STUART MILL. 























How Dewey Got His Chance 











"THE true story of the manner in which Admiral 
Dewey got his assignment to sea duty in the 
winter of 1897-8, and thereby became world-fa- 
ous, will prove of exceptional interest at this 
me. Many persons have appeared willing to 
take the credit for the act, but the circumstances 
herein detailed for the first time will be found to 
have the approval of the President and the admi- 
ral himself. Success is indebted for the facts to 
Hon. Thomas S. King, of Buffalo, whose state- 
ment follows :— 
Before the Spanish-American war broke out, 
air in Washington was tull of excitement for 
e officers of both the army and the navy. Ac- 
e service was in prospect at last, —and everybody 
inted to goto fight. The naval men, in particular, 
rew restive, for they saw chances ahead. They 
ere in the habit of dropping into the business 
fice of my nephew, on Sixteenth Street, nearly 
lway between the clubs and the department 
yuildings. It was there, one afternoon, that Dew- 
ey, Porter, and a few others, fell to discussing the 
prospects of war and their own chances. Porter 
was an Annapolis graduate who had gone with the 
South at the outbreak of the Civil War. He was 
the first confederate officer to come over the side 
of Farragut’s flagship after the fight at Mobile, 
ind Dewey and the other Annapolis boys aboard 
the flagship were the first to greethim. They 
have been friends ever since. Well, on this par- 
ticular afternoon, Dewey was lamenting the fact 
that he would soon be on the retired list, and that, 
if he did not get a trip of sea duty, he would die in 
his bureau. ‘Why don’t you try for it?’ said 
Porter. ‘I have,’ he replied, ‘but they won't 
change the seniority rule. 1 am doomed to grow 
old in this plagued bureau,—while I knowI could 
do something if I once got a whack at thé Span- 
iras, 
‘ ‘Go to Proctor,’ suggested the ex-confederate, 
‘he stands well with the people down the street.’ 
‘Off Dewey trotted to see the senator. The sen- 
ator called on Secretary Long the next day. 
‘No,’ said the secretary, ‘I cannot do such a 
thing; he must take his turn. Everyone wants to 
go, even the retired folks.’ But Senator Proctor 
went straight to the President. ‘Do you want 
this very much, Senator?’ the President asked. 
Yes, because George Dewey is from my state, 
and he says the chap that gets the first chance to 
give the Spaniards (hades) will be able to whip 
them and settle the dispute.’ 
‘«*All right,’ said the President, ‘I'll order it 
lone.’ And he did.’’ 
lhis comports exactly with the President's re- 
ent declaration that he had given Dewey his op- 
portunity, and the details are vouched for by the 
naval officers who still rendezvous at Mr. King’s 


omce. 
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Not Easy For a President 
Ex-GOVERNOR JAMES E, CAMPBELL 











A FAMOUS naval hero is reported to have said, 
. recently, that it does not require an especially 
capable man for a president of the United States. 
Probably he was misquoted, as great men are lia- 
ble to be at times. 

In the space of a short article, it would be im- 
possible to enumerate the many grave responsibil- 
ities resting upon the president, all of which re- 
quire extraordinary ability. Consider his legisla- 
tive functions only. He is required to approve 
every law passed by congress, or to return it with- 
out his signature,—but that seldom occurs. The 
president generally has fixed and intelligent ideas 
on all subjects of legislation, and either approves 
or vetoes. When one reflects upon the infinite 
variety of matters requiring federal legislation, and 
that the president must be informed upon them 
all, a conception may be had of the intellectual 
versatility and strength required. As an executive 


officer, he has to administer every department of 


SUCCESS 


the government; to conduct our foreign relations; 
to carry on war, and to conserve peace; to collect 
and disburse the revenues; to supervise the ad- 
ministration of justice; to carry on the mail ser- 
vice, both domestic and foreign; to execute the 
laws relating to Indians, public lands, mining 
claims, patents, and an infinite variety of other 
subjects; to govern the territories, including our 
recently acquired foreign possessions; and to make 
treaties. In the performance of the last-named 
duty, he is guided by the advice and consent of 
the senate. 

Waiving all thought of these numerous and on- 
erous executive functions, which, in themselves, 
call for supereminent ability, he must, as above 
stated, devote much time and ability to legisla- 
tion. The veto power was placed in his hands as 
the great prerogative inherited from royalty under 
the Englishlaw. By it alone can the executive 
office itself, and the rights of the people, be pro- 
tected from encroachments upon the part of the 
legislative and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment. It isa very great power, and, by most of 
the presidents, has been very sparingly used; yet, 
without its sagacious and intelligent exercise, our 
form of government would be a failure. This 
single prerogative on the part of the president calls 
for very great ability and discretion. The power 
of the veto cannot be intrusted to an inferior, ig- 
norant, or-capricious man,—nor to one who has 
not carefully studied the history and government 
of the country. 
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The Secret of an Artist’s Success 











AFTER photographing over a million faces, in- 
cluding those of several presidents of the 
United States, James F. Ryder has retired from 
business in Cleveland, Ohio, and is now enjoying 
the rest which may fairly be said to have been 
earned after an active career of half a century. 

To a representative of Success, who called on 
him the other day, in his Euclid Avenue home, 
Mr. Ryder said: ‘‘The greatest compliment ever 
paid me came from James A. Garfield, and was 
entirely unexpected. The general was making a 
speech to the students of a business college, in 
Washington, on the subject, ‘Success,’ when 
he made use of the following language, which, as 
you may imagine, did me a great amount of 
good :— 

«« Only yesterday,on my way here, I learned a 
fact which I will give you to show how, by 
attending to things and putting your mind to 
the work, you may reach success. A few days 
ago, in the city of Boston, there was held an ex- 
hibition of photography, and to the great surprise 
of New England it turned out that Mr. Ryder, a 
photographer from Cleveland, Ohio, took the prize 
for the best photography in America. But how 
did this happen? I willtell you. This Cleveland 
photographer happened to read in a German 
paper of a process practiced by the artists of 
Bohemia, —a process of touching up the negative 
with the finest instruments, thus removing all 
chemical imperfections from the negative itself. 
Reading this, he sent for one of these artists, and 
at length succeeded in bringing the art of Bohemia 
into the service of his own profession. 

«« ‘The patient German sat down with his lenses, 
and, bringing a strong clear light upon these nega- 
tives, working with the finest instruments, round- 
ing and strengthening the outlines, was able, at 
length, to print from the negative a photograph more 
perfect than any I have seen with an India ink 
finish. And so Mr. Ryder took the prize. Why 
not? It was no mystery; it was simply taking 
time by the forelock, securing the best aid in his 
business, and bringing to bear the force of an 
energetic mind to attain the best possible results. 
That is the only way, young ladies and gentlemen, 
in which success is gained. These men succeed 
because they deserve success. Their results are 
wrought out; they do not come to hand already 
made. Poets may be born, but success is made.’ ’’ 


Good humor makes all things tolerable. —BEECHER. 





Two Stories by Joe Jefferson 











EAR, delightful Joe Jefferson has certainly ds. 
covered the fountain of perpetual youth jo; 
which Ponce de Leon hunted in Florida in vain 5» 
many years ago. His fashionably cut clothing 
would do credit to a youth of twenty, being of the 
finest materials and of the newest shades, from his 
brilliant-hued necktie down to the tips of his pat. 
ent leather gaiters. His step is as springy and his 
figure as erect as if seventy years had not passed 
over his devoted head. 

«I think it must be my rule of alternation,"’ }¢ 
told me the other day. ‘‘You know I get fascino. 
ted with fishing, and go about it with such enthy 
siasm that I abandon the stage entirely while t 
spell is over me. It does me good, too. Ther 
after I have exhausted every ‘good place’ fro; 
Cape Cod to the delta of the Mississippi, I go back 
to the theater and play for all 1 am worth. If | 
should stick to either, continuously, it might result 
in my growing old some time."’ 

The veteran actor has high ideals. He thinks the 
influence of the cheap theater is more degrading 
than thatof the saloon. On the other hand, he be. 
lieves that a good play is properly influential. 

“One cannot witness a well presented play of 
Shakespeare,’’ he said, ‘without getting valuable 
information concerning the costumes of the time, 
the language of the time, and something of the 
scenery and historical events of the time. | Many 
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of the more recent plays, too, interpret the bestMM invest 
literary, artistic and patriotic spirit of their age. AMJ occasi 
comparison of the plays of to-day—the average, Mally ri 
of course,—with those of Shakespeare's time, isffthe m 
to the advantage of the present time. Thelthe fo 
drama three hundred years ago in England reflect-@ponar 
ed the worst social conditions that ever existed inf The | 


that country. Shakespeare's plays had to wait a 
full century before they became the vogue.”’ 

Mr. Jefferson said it is true, as often reported, 
that a temperance delegation once called upon 
him and asked him to push the cup aside in th 
last act of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,’’ forgetting that th 
story of the whole play is the strongest possib! 
argument against intemperance. 

‘«The most amusing incident connected with 
this play,’’ he said, ‘‘was the receipt of a letter 
from a citizen in a small town where we had ve 
played the night before. He said he had enjoyed 
the performance very much, and would not have 
missed it for anything in the world. It might be 
unusual, he said, for a stranger like him to write 
his thanks to so distinguished an actor,—those 
are his words, not mine,—in appreciation of the 
smiles and the tears of a whole evening: but that, 
while he was thoroughly disinterested in the mat- 
ter, he felt under an obligation, and would like to 
make some reparation and some return for the 
favors he had received as an auditor. ‘I am the 
inventor,’ he wrote, ‘of a patent spring bed, and | 
would like to send you one of these beds as a pres- 
ent; all I would ask of youis just simply, when 
you wake up in the fifth act, you would say that 
you wouldn't have felt so bad if you had been 
sleeping in one of Dunk’s patent spring beds.’ "’ 

But by far the funniest experience of his road- 
life was furnished by the late W. J. Florence, with 
whom Mr. Jefferson was starring the New England 
circuit of one-night stands. Mr. Florence loved 
to be called out to make a speech before the cur- 
tain. One night, in a Connecticut city, he was 
called out, and said :— 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen: it is to you that | 
owe all the success I have attained in my profes- 
sion. It was the early encouragement that I re- 
ceived here that prompted me to go on with my 
professional work. I was here a boy; I know you 
all; I recognize you all; we knew each other, and 
Ican never forget the kindness that has been 
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showered upon me by the people of Hartford.’’ carry 
A man in the audience shouted: ‘This isM the i: 
New Haven, Mr. Florence.”’ salut 
‘«It thus behooves an actor,’’ said Mr. Jeffer-BM resen 


son, in telling the story, ‘‘not only to be prepared IM the 
in his speech, but pretty well satisfied in what 
place he is acting.’’ 
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The: The Passing of Senator Clark 
fri 
ba M4kcus DALy, of Montana, has had his re- 
If |; venge at last. William A. Clark has been 
resut@deprived of his seat in the senate of the United 
States by the unanimous report of the elections 
ks thelll-ommittee of that body. But for the bitter ani- 
ading mosity of Mr. Daly, the senator might still be en- 
1€ be. joying the office to which he was elected by the 
al. #@too lavish use of campaign money. Mr. Clark is 
lay offfseveral times a millionaire. The story is told 
uabieHthat, during the panic of 1893, a smelting com- 
time, Mpany asked Mr. Clark, who was then moderately 
f the wealthy, to take one hundred thousand dollars’ 
Many @ worth of the stock. He examined the books and 
bestf invested that amount. His keen eye noticed an 
s¢. Aoccasional entry on the books of a car of unusu- 
‘rage, ally rich ore. Following up this clew, he bought 
me, is@ithe mine for two hundred thousand dollars from 
The the four young men who owned it. It proved a 
eflect-honanza, yielding many millions in dividends. 
ed ingiThe enmity between Mr. Daly and Mr. Clark 
Walt alarose from the action of the latter in buying up 
some water-rights which the former wanted, and 
orted, harging the former friend thirty thousand dollars 
UpOl@ifor them. 
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The Leader of the Buffalo Bar 
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letter - G. MILBURN, Buffalo's most eminent law- 
> had yer, has two claims to attention just now. He 
joyedifis at the head of the great exposition commission 
haveliwhich is providing the Pan-American display for 
tht be@Miigo1, and he has been retained by General Moli- 


write 


neux to argue the appeal for a new trial for Ro- 
those 


land B. Molineux, now under sentence of death. 
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ike to Porto Rico’s First Civil Governor 

r the 

m the HARLES H. ALLEN, former assistant secretary 
and | ‘of the navy, was inaugurated, May 1, as the 
pres-@ifirst civil governor of Porto Rico. The ceremony 
when#fwas less brilliant than had been planned. Mr. 
; that Allen did not seek the position. ‘‘ My own incli- 
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nations and personal interests urged me to decline 
the appointment,’’ he said, ‘‘but one should not 
always choose the easy way; and I feel there is a 
patriotic duty to be performed. My effort will be 
to administer the government provided by con- 
gress in such a manner as to command and _ hold 
the confidence of the people,—to help them, as 
far as I may, to realize the best that there is in 
them, and to assist them in the development of 
the island along the lines which have made us a 
prosperous nation.’’ That Mr. Allen will attempt 
to do this is certain. His integrity is above re- 


hat | 
rofes- 
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h my proach; he is painstaking and thorough; he has 
wyOURZ won success in his own business, and has 
» and srasped those situations firmly which have come 
been to him as assistant secretary of the navy. He will 


.”” carry the same principles into his governorship of 


lS ISM the island,and the effect cannot be otherwise than 

salutary. He was a member of the house of rep- 
effer-@@ resentatives from Massachusetts for four years, in 
pared the forty-ninth and fiftieth congresses, and 
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might have been reélected had he not declined 
the nomination in order to resume personal con- 
trol of his large business interests. In May, 1898, 
when Theodore Roosevelt resigned as assistant 
secretary of the navy, Mr. Allen was named to 
succeed him. He still maintains a personal super- 
vision of many business enterprises, is president 
of one bank and a director in another, and is 
largely interested in the manufacture of high-grade 
paper. 
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Secretary Long’s Assistant 
Assy G. BAKER 











O* the day after the appointment of Judge Allen, 

the former assistant secretary of the navy, to 
the governorship of Porto Rico, President McKin- 
ley sent the name of Judge Frank W. Hackett, of 
New Hampshire, to the senate to be confirmed as 
his successor. Judge Hackett is an eminent 
lawyer who has practiced in Washington for the 
last twenty-five years, and is a warm person- 
al friend of Secretary Long. It was at the secre- 
tary’s suggestion that he was made his assistant, 
and, although personal considerations,no doubt, 
influenced Mr. Long's choice, the selection is an 
eminently wise one. 

Judge Hackett is a native of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1861, at the age of twenty, became 
acting assistant paymaster in the navy in 1862, 
serving creditably until 1864, when he resigned to 
engage in the study and practice of law in Boston. 
The most of his service in the navy was on the 
North Atlantic station. He was with Lieutenant- 
Commander Flusser when the latter was killed on 
the United States Ship ‘‘Miami’’ in the engage- 
ment with the ram ‘‘Albemarle’’ at Plymouth, 
North Carolina. In 1872, when Judge Caleb 
Cushing was senior counsel to the Geneva tribu- 
nal, Mr. Hackett served as his private secretary. 
In 1877.he represented Portsmouth in the New 
Hampshire legislature, and,although maintaining 
his legal residence in New Hampshire, he has 
spent the greater part of the time at the national 
capital. Mr. Hackett has accepted the appoint- 
ment as assistant secretary of the navy with the 
understanding that he will not hold the office 
later than the fourth of next March. 





American Art at Paris 











A VERY large attendance has characterized the 

Paris Exposition ever since the formal open- 
ing,—an excellent photograph of which is repro- 
duced on this page. The American attendance is 
much larger than was anticipated. President 
Loubert, of the French republic, attends every 
dedication made necessary by the delayed com- 
pletion and throwing open to the public of the 
various buildings. The two palaces of fine arts 
were opened in May, with pictures by several 
hundred American artists prominently displayed. 
American sculptors have a fine display, while 
architects, engravers and miniature painters have 
a separate section. It is claimed that America 
excels in all the arts except sculpture. 
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A Fair Minstrel 











M®&s CAROLINE LEwiIs GORDON, the beautiful 

young daughter of General John B. Gor- 
don, the famous Confederate veteran, may soon 
be delighting Northern audiences with her quaint 
and charming interpretations of plantation melo- 
dies. Miss Gordon has already made a success- 
ful professional @ééut¢ in the South, before crowd- 
ed houses. While visiting friends in Philadel- 
phia, New York and other Northern cities, her 
gifts have afforded great pleasure to select and fa- 
vored circles in drawing-room entertainments, and 
have enlisted the interest of musical critics and 
folk-lore students. She has made an extensive 
collection of plantation melodies, which she has 
been urged to publish. A large number of these 
she learned first-hand from the good old antée-de/- 
dum ‘uncles’’ and ‘‘aunties’’ still living on her 
father’s estate at Kirkwood, near Atlanta. The 
souvenir programme of her first appearance before 
a Nashville public bore the portrait of the old 
black ‘‘mammy’’ of the Gordon family upon the 
cover. 
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Abdul Hamid’s Little Game 











THE Sultan of Turkey seems to be a pretty hard 

man to collect a bill from. He owes divers 
people, for damages to the lives and property of 
missionaries, ninety thousand dollars, and refuses 
to pay. The United States government, by mak- 
ing a ‘‘demonstration of force’’ in Turkish waters, 
could collect, but the ‘sick man of Europe’’ is 
wily enough to know that such a step is improba- 
ble. 





The New Secretary to the President 











EORGE BRUCE CoRTELYOU, the successor of 
John Addison Porter as secretary to the Pres- 
ident, is in every way worthy of the honor be- 
stowed upon him. Practically, he has been the 
secretary to the President for many months. Ever 
since Mr. Porter's illness last year, the duties 
have devolved upon Mr. Cortelyou. An extraor- 
dinary capacity for work has made him a valuable 
adjunct of the executive mansion. He is in his 
office early enough in the mornings to overlook a 
mammoth collection of mail before congressmen 
office-seekers begin to arrive. The entire day is 
often consumed in attending to the thousand and 
one callers, and it is often late in the evening be- 
fore Mr. Cortelyou can get away to his dinner. 
Every night, between nine and ten o'clock, or 
later, he returns to the White House and goes 
over the work of the day just past with the Presi- 
dent, and maps out that which is to be done on 
the following one. 

Mr. Cortelyou is a native New Yorker, and an 
expert stenographer. In 1895, he was President 
Cleveland's stenographer, and, a little later, his 
executive clerk, a position which he held continu- 
ously until he was appointed assistant secretary to 
President McKinley, last year. 

















Henrik n’s Literary Waiter 











I ENRIK IBSEN, the Norwegian author, is noth- 

ing if not eccentric, but whether his eccen- 
tricities are the result of study or the natural mani- 
festation of his temperament, is the subject of 
much debate among those who have met the 
Norse writer. By one who was recently accus- 
tomed to meet him daily, the following character- 
istic anecdote is related :— 

Ibsen had made his headquarters at the Grand 
Hotel in Christiana, and insisted that he should 
be waited upon at table by someone who had read 
all of his works. The proposition was astounding, 
and yet so amusing to the proprietor of the hotel 
that the latter at once advertised for ‘‘a waiter 
familiar with the writings of Doctor Henrik Ibsen.’’ 
The few applicants for the position who presented 
themselves were promptly proved incompetent 
as students of Ibsen, the fussy, vain, bewhiskered 
author being himself the examiner. 

‘«You see, none but the é/te read your excel- 
lent productions,’’ said the hotel-keeper, trying to 
wheedle the guest out of his strange notion. 

‘«Everybody reads Ibsen, sir,’’ exclaimed the 
writer. ‘*Do not dare to tell me that all Norway 
is not conversant with the work of its foremost 
man-of-letters. You did not word your advertise- 
ment intelligently. Here, I will show you what 
to say.’’ 

The thought of Ibsen as an advertisement 
writer was so amusing that again the hotel man 
iserted a long, blatant advertisement, in the 
Christiana and several continental papers. 

Soon afterwards, there appeared a wan youth 
ho spoke Norwegian and said he came from 
Paris. Doctor Ibsen was delighted, after a rigid 
ross-examination, to find that the young man 
ould quote whole pages from ‘‘Ghosts,’’ ‘A 
Doll's House,’’ and ‘‘ John Gabriel Bookman.”’ 
Che author agreed to pay half the wages of the 
terary waiter. At every meal, Ibsen listened 
vith rapt attention to the recitation of his own 
nes from the lips of the aproned table-attendant. 
Between the service of every two couzses, the 
terary guest and the literary waiter indulged in 

ng conversations about Ibsen's mode of life, his 
future plans, his ambitions, the sums of money he 
earned, and so forth. Nothing loath, the famous 
Norwegian unburdened his innermost thoughts to 

s flattering servitor. One day, less than a week 
ifter the pale Parisian had accepted his position 

the Christiana hotel, he was missing. Ibsen 
vas in despair. 

Later on, the vain author received a letter from 
the French capital in which the writer thanked 

the master’’ for divulging the most precious 
facts about himself, and also conveyed the ‘‘dis- 
tinguished consideration’’ of the editor of the best 
known paper in Paris, in whose service the erst- 
vhile waiter had gone to Norway. A postscript 
noted the mailing of a marked copy of the paper 

ntioned, containing a four-page interview with 
Ibsen that will be the matrix of every future 
yiography of that author. 
a ” a. 





Modjeska’s Wonderful Pose 











ELENA MOopyJEsKA, the actress, never for an in- 
stant lapses into Modjeska the woman when 
an audience, however small, is present to applaud or 
praise. That, perhaps, is the unconsciously ac- 
quired affectation due to living in the limelight's 
glare. This was shown a short time ago, when 
the celebrated Polish tragédienne did a bit of 
mpromptu acting which won for her an outburst 
of admiration that was certainly genuine, if not 
widespread. 

It was at an afternoon tea in the spacious studio 
of a popular New York portrait painter, a man 
known far and wide for his admirable portrayals 
on canvas of the dames and damsels of the so- 
called ‘‘smart set’’ of the metropolis. Mme. 
Modjeska was the guest of honor. Let it be said 
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that she is remarkable for her intellectual talents, 
not less than for her complacent estimate of her 
own histrionic achievements. In the center of 
the room, on a low easel, stood a full-length 
portrait of her, just completed. That was one of 
the excuses for the fashionable gathering. 

‘“‘A superb piece of brush work,’’ said some 
one from behind a critical lorgnette; ‘‘but, bless 
me, it is not the least bit like Madame. It is 
good art, but bad character drawing.'* The com- 
ment did not escape the hearing of the actress. 

“That is, indeed, very true,’’ exclaimed the 
modern Rachel, turning toward the critic. ‘See, 
I will stand so, beside the painting. Now you 
may compare us. In nothing are we alike, #' est 
ce pas? We are strangers. But do not blame 
the painter; it is my fault. I will prove it!’’ 

She stepped closer to the painted counterfeit, 
and, falling into the same pose, allowed her clear- 
cut features to assume the same languid expres- 
sion depicted on the canvas. The effect was 
mayical. Both pictures were identical, —the living 
and the artificial Modjeska were each a reflection 
of the other. It was a revelation of the actress's 


consummate art 
a a a 





He Turned the Joke on Hermann 








HEN Bill Nye, in collaboration with James 
Whitcomb Riley, was touring the country as a 
lecturer, he stopped at a well known Chicago hos- 
telry, one evening, and was escorted to a place in 
the big dining-room directly across the table from 
a dark gentleman with heavy, black mustachios, 
and a Mephistophelian goatee. Nye recognized 
his vés-4-vis as Hermann, the magician, but, be- 
yond a quizzical stare, gave no sign that he knew 
the eminent prestidigitator. Hermann was very 
well aware that the bald man opposite him was 
Bill Nye, but did not indicate his recognition by 
word or manner. Hermann had, in fact, prepared 
a little surprise for the humorist, and several 
others seated at the table were in the secret. 

Nye was about to lance a leaf from his salad, 
when he espied, lying beneath it, a superb and 
scintillant diamond, set in a very fine gold ring. 
Without showing the least surprise, he lifted the 
ring from the salad bowl, slipped it on his finger, 
conscious all the while that every eye was upon 
him, and, turning to Riley, who sat next to him, 
remarked, with his dry, inimitable drawl :— 

“Strange, how careless I am getting to be in 
my old age, James. I am forever leaving my 
jewels in unlikely places.”’ 

Hermann was dumfounded at the sudden man- 
ner in which his trick had miscarried, but he was 
destined for a still greater shock; for, when the 
darky waiter who presided over the table brought 
on the next course, Nye turned to him and, soberly 
handing him the gem-set ring, said:— 

«You are a very good waiter, Joe.’’ 

«“*Yes, sah. I guess | is, sah.’’ 

‘And you always will be a real good waiter, 

oe?’’ 
J «*Yes, sah. I'm boun’ ter do ma best, sah.’’ 

“I believe you, Joe. I believe you; and,as an 
evidence of my faith in you, I want you to accept 
this little trifle. Wear it, and always remember 
the man who most appreciated your services.”’ 

The darky’s eyes bulged. Hermann’s fork 
rattled to the floor, and he tugged at his great 
mustachios, but was far too clever to cut in 
with an explanation at such an inopportune mo- 
ment. There were half-suppressed titters all 
around the board during the rest of the meal, 
which the professor of occult art did not appear 
to enjoy. Ata late hour that night, Hermann was 
heard in loud argument with the dusky recipient 
of the diamond ring, trying, in two languages, to 
convince him that it was alla joke on the part 
of Mr. Nye. Finally, after disbursing a tip of 
more than customary liberality, Hermann got 
back his ring. He afterwards avowed the stone 
alone was worth two thousand dollars, and that 
Bill Nye’s nonchalant presentation of it to a grin- 
ning menial had spoiled a whole evening’s per- 
formance in legerdemain. 
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“Tucia” in Raven Tresses 











M™= Patri appeared recently as ‘‘ Lucia’”’ in }\er 
little theater at Craig y’ Nos, and a fortun i: 
guest, who saw and heard her, reports: ‘‘S\¢ 
dispensed with a wig in this part, for Patti |. 
bleached her raven locks a fiery gold.’”  T)\; 
fact is significant and recalls this same ‘Luci: 
these same ‘‘raven locks,’’ and a rare perfor. 
mance of the ‘*Bride of Lammermoor,”’ 
Orleans, one night in the early sixties. 


In the autumn of 1859, Adelina Patti, then d 


slip of a girl, barely sixteen years f age, with 


ropes of jet black hair and the throat of a night 
ingale,—the throat which has since made her richf) 


and famous,—sang, for the first time in public, the 
part of ‘*Lucia’’ in that fine old opera, ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,"’ to a New York audience. 
As the Scottish heroine, of course, Adelina was 
compelled to cover up her ebon braids, with a wig 
of flaxen hair. Later on, she reached New 
Orleans. In that city, Patti, with her sister Car. 
lotta and her brother Carlo, had spent her early 
childhood, and she knew and loved nearly all ot 
those who came to greet her as an operatic star at 
the French Opera House. 

Just before the curtain rose, on the opening 
night, Mr. Strakosch, who was to conduct the 
opera, appeared in the greenroom and was 
amazed to find the ‘*Bride of Lammermoor’ 
waiting to go on the stage with her own black 
tresses waving down her back, instead of the 
pale, corn-colored locks of the Scottish lassie. 

«““Why, Addie, what does this mean?’’ ex- 
citedly inquired the great zmpressario. 

‘That I am going to wear my own hair to- 
night,’ replied the budding prima donna. 

‘« But you must not. It is inartistic, inaccurate, 
absurd !"’ 

«‘Oh no, it is not absurd,’’ calmly responded 
Patti. My old friends in New Orleans only know 
me as a black-haired, skinny, little Italian, and 
not as a golden-crowned Scottish girl; besides, | 
will not disguise myself to-night to please any- 
one.’ 

The distracted manager argued, protested, 
threatened and cajoled, but ‘‘Addie’’ stood 
firmly to her purpose. A tremendous welcome 
was accorded the youthful ava, but the audience 
greeted ‘‘Lucia,’’ not as a fair-polled bride, but 
as their own ‘‘black-haired, skinny, little Italian.” 

+ - . 





His Humor Needed Light 











“M Ax O’ RELL,"’ (M. Paul Blouet,) who has re- 

cently been in this c untry for the triple pur- 
pose of lecturing, to dispose of a novel, and to sell a 
play based on the incidents of the novel, tells a 
new, good story at his owu expense, in which he 
figured in his last American trip. 

«I was lecturing to the students of a religious 
college,’’ said O' Rell; ‘‘but, before I began, one 
of the professors, a very solemn man, stepped for- 
ward and offered a prayer, in which he asked the 
Lord to permit the audience to see the point o! 
my jokes. This was the petition, as it fell upon 
my astonished ears, and it impressed me so much 
that I afterwards wrote it down as a souvenir or 
keepsake :— 

‘««O Lord,’ said the petitioner, ‘Thou knowest 
that we work hard for Thee, and that recreation is 
necessary in order that we may work with renewed 
vigor. We have to-night with us a gentleman 
from France, whose criticisms are witty and re- 
fined, but swdt/e; and we pray Thee to so prepare 
our minds that we may thoroughly understand 
and enjoy them.’ 

«I am still wondering,’’ said O' Rell, ‘‘whether 
my lectures are so subtle as to need praying over, 
or whether those particular auditors were so dull 
that they needed Divine assistance to help them 
out. Of one thing I am morally certain, —that 
they showed, by their appreciation, that the 
professor's prayer was not in vain."’ 
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““GOOSE-GIRL” 
SOME OF DAN BEARD’S ILLUSTRATIVE CONCEITS 


D**’ BEARD, the famous artist, excels as a talker 

at all times, but he fascinates when he talks 
about Mark Twain. That he loves the great hu- 
morist is evident, and his opinion of Clemens is 
valuable because he is, himself, not only a keen 
analyst, but has had an exceptionally good oppor- 
tunity to study the inventor, or, rather, discoverer, 
of ‘‘Tom Sawyer,’’ under circumstances both pro- 
pitious and adverse to the latter. Both come of 
the strong western Yankee type that manifested 
its force so luridly in Clemens’ s earlier productions, 
and is to-day so effective an undercurrent to his 
works, 


od 


‘| never met Mr. Clemens until I started in to 
illustrate his book,’’ said Mr. Beard. ‘It was 
called ‘A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court.” He would drift into my study and talk 
with me occasionally. His letters, too, were of 
great interest. They were very brilliant—in fact, 
thoroughly Chesterfieldian. Mark Twain has all 
the good qualities of Chesterfield, in addition to 
which he possesses a heart and morals. ‘‘He 
came into my studio one time shortly after his re- 
turn from abroad. I looked up and saw a small, 
shaggy-headed man. He was standing at my 
door with that frown that was so characteristic of 
him. As I looked up, he said, ‘Hello! old Dan 
Beard,’ and then the frown gave place to a sun- 
burst of smiles. 

‘‘Mr. Clemens is really a very serious man. He 
has simply a humorous way of expressing his 
thoughts, which is habitual. He says the most 
serious things in a way which is humorous and at 
the same time dignified. His first books were 
simply humorous, but as he grew older he ba. -ed 
his humor with religion. When he apparently 
makes fun of religion, it is only of the small con- 
ception of religion. His popularity is not due to 
the humor of his writings, but to the undercurrent 
of serious thought, to which the subordir ated hu- 
mor gives expression. He writes, not to make you 
laugh, but to make you think, and uses humor 
asa vehicle. In other words, he appeals to your 
mind through your sense of humor, because this 
is the most agreeable and popular way. 

‘‘The country has many men who are just as 
funny as Mark Twain, but these men will never, 
to their dying day, be able to understand why 
they are not as great as he is. The reason is that 
Clemens always has a purpose and a philosophy; 
and humor is his method of conveying that pur- 
pose to the public. His jokes always hurt some- 
body, because one cannot state an ethical truth 
without that effect. The difference between Mr. 
Clemens's jokes and those of other men is the dif- 
ference between a humorous picture and a strong 
cartoon, 


a 


“On one occasion, when Mark Twain came 
into my studio, I picked up an old illustrated 
Bible history in two volumes and handed it to 
him opened at a point showing a diagram of 
the Ark which gave the places of the animals. 
He sat on the seat in the window of the studio, 
with his back to the light, bowed over the old 
book. The light shining through his hair, which 
was then turning white, but not so white as it is 
now, made a sort of halo around his head. He 
read for some time with his fingers slowly follow- 
ing the lines; then he looked up, and I said, 
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‘What do you think of it, Mr. Clemens?’ He 
replied, ‘It is great! great! I never wrote any- 
thing half as funny in my life.’ Then he read 
aloud a few lines where the writer described the 
carnivorous animals of the age, and naively ex- 
plained that it was unnecessary to take an amount 
of raw meat aboard for these animals, because, 
after entering the ark. they all took on the vege- 
tarian habit. Here Clemens stopped reading, and, 
with his finger on the place, looked at me intently 
for quite a little while. Then he said, in that 
drawling voice of his, ‘Beard, isn’t it grand? 
Imagine the lion with fire flashing from his eyes; 
his lips lifted up, showing the flash of the cruel 
white fangs; his murderous catlike claws dis- 
tended, and the hair of his mane standing on 
end! Imagine him, as Noah rolls in a bale of 
hay, roaring in the deepest lion tones: ‘Noah, 
old man, give me a whack at that hay!’ 

«Clemens was always very sympathetic with 
the oppressed. I remember on one occasion he 
became very much interested in some books on 
slavery written in 1812, and giving accounts of 
the hardships of free negroes and working slaves. 
I presented him with the books, and he seemed 
as delighted as a child. 

‘‘Probably Mark Twain's strongest mental 
characteristic is his fierce indignation at any sort 
of oppression and hypocrisy. He is a believer in 
humanity, and has no respect for artificial class 
distinctions. As a consequence of that belief, he 
is one of the most popular writers in the world to- 
day. While democratic in sentiments, he is too 
much of a gentleman,—I would spell that as the 
‘Philistine’ puts it, gentle man,—to deride royalty 
at the table of a king, but all the kings on earth 
could never, in my estimation, make him retract 
one word he has said, or take back one bit of 
sarcasm he has written, on the subject of royalty. 
He believes in station by worth instead of station 
by birth. 

ws 

«As an instance of Clemens’s remarkably popu- 
lar personality, I may relate an occurrence of 
some years ago. After Webster and Company 
had failed, Mark Twain was involved in anxieties 
that would wreck an ordinary man. One day he 
came strolling into my studio. I told him that it 
was lunch time, and then asked him to go over 
to the Kensington with me. He accepted the in- 
vitation, although he said he would go only to 
watch me eat, as he had no appetite. I knew he 
was in trouble, and it was with the purpose of 
drawing his attention away from his cares that I 
invited him. On the strength of the conviction 
that, if I could gradually get him away from his 
trouble, his appetite would return, I ordered a 
porterhouse steak for two and a bountiful supply 
of vegetables and other accessories that go to 
make up a ‘square meal.’ To break in the con- 
versation, | said that I had read Ward McAllister’ s 
book through three times. Although Clemens 
never changed the habitual frown on his face 
while I was talking, I could tel! by the movement 
of the ends of his big mustache that he was 
either laughii.g or smiling ina quiet way. Finally 
he said, ‘Well, what did you think of it?’ I told 
him that I thought it was a great book; that I had 
put it along with ‘American Notes’ by Dickens, 
Captain Marryatt, and Mrs. Trollope, and under 
the head of satire. Then 1 said, ‘Now, Mr. 
Clemens, I suppose you have read it?’ He re- 
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garded me quite solemnly for a few moments, and 
then replied, ‘I will make a confession, Beard. I 
have spent three months of hard work writing a 
parody on McAllister’s book of ‘Society As I 
Have Found It,’ and, after it was finished, (my 
parody, I mean,) I again read McAllister’s book.’ 
Then, looking me solemnly in the face, he said 
with great emphasis and deliberation, ‘Beard, 
there are some things which are complete in 
themselves. I tore up my parody, and threw 
my three months’ hard work into the waste basket. 
In my estimation, Ward McAllister has beaten me 
in my own line, for I can write nothing half so 
funny as that book of his.’ 

“I told Mr. Clemens that I had suggested to a 
publisher that he purchase the copyright and 
plates of McAllister's book, and turn it over to 
me to illustrate on the lines of the illustration in 
the ‘Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's Court.’ 
The publisher had jumped at the suggestion, and 
thought there was money in it; but, unfortunately, 
the money panic struck the country about that 
time, and the publishing house went under, so 
there the thing ended, and I no doubt missed 
great profit and pleasure in doing that work. The 
most melancholy feature of the whole thing was 
that Ward McAllister took himself seriously when 
he wrote the book. This little lunch scheme to 
make Clemens forget his troubles and recover his 
appetite was an eminent success, for,when we got 
up from the table, there was not a fragment of 
bread, meat or vegetables, or a drop of coffee left, 
and I am quite sure that I did not consume it all. 
For the time being, Mr. Clemens’s financial 
trouble had been forgotten, and his appetite, as I 
had anticipated, had returned, and with it a 
steady flow of that quainthumor which is so ad- 
mired by the people of America and Europe, and 
which, by the way, proved to be very enthralling 
on that particular occasion. As we arose to leave 
the café, we saw that no man who had entered 
during the time we were there (some two hours,) 
had left, but each table had a group of business 
men who were neglecting their affairs and losing 
all track of time, besides everlastingly wrecking 
their nerves with black coffee, which they took as 
an excuse to hold their places at the tables, while 
they listened with pleased smiles to the impromptu 
remarks of their idol, Mark Twain.’’ 
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111.—The Making of a 
Yankee Commodore 














Aveust 31, 1804, six gunboats, in two divisions, 

under command of Richard Somers and 
Stephen Decatur, Jr., were sent to attack nine 
gunboats off Tripoli. But three of the American 
boats succeeded in getting at the enemy, but with 
hearty cheers the crews of these plunged into the 
fight. Decatur opened fire, and soon boarded a 
Tripolitan, whose crew retreated forward behind 
an open hatchway, but on one narrow side De- 
catur, and on the other Thomas Macdonough, led 
a desperate charge which swept all the enemy 
overboard except eight who fell into the hatch- 
way and were captured. All that day similar 
scenes were enacted, with such desperate daring 
and uniform success on the part of the Yankees 
that never afterwards would the Tripolitans engage 
with them in hand-to-hand fights. 
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OUR ARMY: The Messenger of the Stars and Stripes 


DIATELY following the American Revolu- 
n, the army of the United States numbered 
ve thousand men; and it was about that 
it Generak Washington said: ‘‘In time 
e, prepare for war.’’ 
he republic was making its way into the 
west Territory, and pushing onward across 
ns to California,the army grew gradually 
ers until the maximum of 26,000 was 
in 1878, which number of men, main- 
n a high state of efficiency and discipline, 
sed the strength of the army until the 
of 1898. By reason of the war with 
the army was increased to 65,000, and 
ented by 250,000 volunteer soldiers. From 
inization in the early days of the republic 
present time, the army has participated 
undred or more campaigns, wars, and 
ns, the majority of these being against 
lians and to insure the protection of 
| property of the western pioneers. 
r proved the conservator of peace, law 


r army was a mere nucleus, or frame- 

which to build an effective fighting 

but a foreign war had not been prose- 

r more than half a century. The skeleton 

es and regiments were recruited to a 

rd; and upon the staff corps devolved 

is labors of administration, equip- 

provisionment of two armies, (increased 
he original strength of the regular force, ) 
tching them abroad to theWest and East 
At the same time, the vast expanse of 
was protected against the possibility of 
n of a hostile fleet. A victorious war 
luded, the volunteer army has been 
nd mustered out of service; and the 
e regular army who enlisted for the war 
lischarged, and their places supplied 
recruits. New experiences have pre- 





re living in an age of remarkable mechani- 
development, and are surrounded by 
lous achievements of the skill of man, 
which the seven wonders of the world 
nsignificance. The hanging gardens of 
excited the wonder of the ancients, but 
far surpassed, both as engineering feats 
practical utility, by the great hanging 
ys of modern times. As striking illustra- 
f the latter class may be mentioned the 
yn Bridge, which is crossed daily by 
us crowds, and that monarch of all 
spanning the Firth of Forth, in Scotland, 
ost more than thirteen million dollars. 
vonders of ancient times were marvelous 
through the fact that they represented vast 
itions of effort. They were the monu- 
f the patient toil of myriads of workers, 
s sense rank with the structures reared 
ral insects. Cheops, the largest of the 
pyramids, required, in building, the 
of 400,000 men for a period of twenty 
The temple of Diana was two hundred 
nty years in building. Not so with modern 
ent. Great structures spring into exist- 
In these days more is ac- 
ed in a single year than in a century in 
of Methuselah. 
all of the great modern improvements 
e into existence during the present 
There are persons alive to-day who 
er the first railroad, the first steamboat, 
first telegraph, and we have with us 
‘f a younger generation who have never 
hat it was to be without the electric light, 
ephone, and other modern innovations. 
ire school children living in many of our 
ties to-day who have never seen a street- 


{ by magic. 


lrawn by horses. 


Henry C. Corbin, Adjutant-General, U. S. A. 
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A Glance at the 


sented themselves to the army, and, out of the 
emergencies of the past two years, have developed 
defects and weaknesses in organization which 
should be remedied while the experiences are 
fresh, and the possibilities of disaster are felt and 
known. Looking to this end, the secretary of war 
submitted a draft of a bill to congress, with a 
favorable recommendation, covering these desired 
reforms, which are deemed of first importance to 
the efficiency of the army: (1) promotion in the 
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It is estimated that nine-tenths of all material 
riches in this country have grown into existence 
during the past sixty years. Much of this prog- 
ress is due to invention. To the inventors, 
therefore, we owe 2 debt almost inestimable. If 
he who makes two blades of grass to grow where 
one grew before, is a public benefactor, so he who 
discovers that which was not known before, and 
shows his fellow men how to make improved use 
of the forces of nature, confers a blessing on all 
mankind. The search for the unknown, the look- 
ing into the to-morrow of things, has long been a 
subject which has not only engaged but has fasci- 
nated the minds of many of our greatest thinkers. 
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line; (2) tenure of staff appointments, and tie 
relations between the staff and the line; and (;)' 
reorganization of the artillery. 

The provision as to promotions provides tl 
every third promotion to the grade of major, lieu. 
tenant-colonel, and colonel,shall be by selecti« 
and is designed to afford opportunity for rewar(. | 
ing exceptional ability, devotion to duty, proper 
ambition, and manifest fitness to command, 
demonstrated in conspicuous gallantry in actio: 
This provision would gradually bring the mos: 
competent officers to positions of command. T) 
present law permits promotions by seniority 
only; the President is thereby prohibited fr 
recognizing meritorious or gallant conduct, and 
the devoted and ambitious young man is pre. 
cluded from advancing himself by his own exer. 
tion over inefficient and incompetent officers why 
may be about him. The provision is safe}; 
guarded, too, from personal or political influ- 
ences. 

The provision relating to staff organizations 
provides for the abolition of the present perma. 
nent appointments, and for the substitution o/ 
details from the line to the staff for four years 
This provision is intended to increase the efficie: 
cy of both the staff and the line, by giving: 
each a more intimate knowledge and appre« 
tion of the needs of the other, and thereby « 
taining a larger body of all-round, trained oft 
cers in every branch of the service. The army| 

is now scattered in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Phil); 
pines, the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and t! 
various states. Abroad, it is useful bringing orderf 
out of chaos, for, until congress provides the prope: 
legislation, the building up of the fabric of ciy 
government must be accomplished by our army, —J 
the ever faithful exponent and messenger of the} 
Stars and Stripes, the flag and symbol of liberty, | 
enlightenment, progress and individual rights and 
liberties. 
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Yet not to the philosopher alone, but to the 
skilled artisan, the mechanic at the bench, is due 
the credit for many of the greatest improvements 
in labor-saving devices. Yankee ingenuity is| 
proverbial, for no other country on the face ot 
the globe can boast of so much _ inventive! 
talent as America. This faculty, however, has 
been of recent development. Fifty years ag 
there were granted in the United States in one 
year six hundred and thirty-eight patents. We 
have now over twenty thousand patents issued§ 
annually. There has been issued in this country| 
during the past fifty years a total of half a mil- 
lion patents. Five thousand patents have been) 
issued to women, and more than seven hundred 
patents to that premier among inventors, Thomas 
A. Edison. 
In the morning, for one cent, we can purchasejj 
a newspaper which contains all the important hap- 
penings of the preceding day on this round globe. 
We are apt to look upon this as an ordinary 
achievement, but let us consider briefly what has 
made the great modern newspaper a possibility. 
One of the first requisites is cheap paper. This !s 
made possible through the manufacture of paper 
from wood, or wood pulp. The initial patent 
which enabled it to be made in large quantities 
from this source was granted in 1854. So rapid is 
this process that ‘‘the Adirondack lumberman maj 
swing his axe into a spruce tree, see the log ground 
or chemically digested into pulp; this milky fluid 
fabricated into paper and sent,away, to be returned 
to him in a few days in his newspaper.’’ In the 
United States 12,000 tons of paper per day is the 
product of its mills. Rags are used only for fine 
writing paper and a few books. In no other trade 
has there been greater improvement in methods 
and results than in the art of printing. The in- 
[Concluded on page 234) 
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‘*DARDON me, but isn’t this 

Mr. Kipling ?"’ 

The man thus accosted part- 
ly turned to regard the speaker, 
at whom he peered with a pair of eyes that 
seemed to take in everything at a single glance. 
Then, looking the intruder full in the face, petu- 
lantly, he said :— 

“Well ?”’ 

The first speaker reached into the pocket of his 
well-worn coat and brought forth a letter,which he 
handed to the great author, with the words :— 

‘‘Permit me to present this, my letter of intro- 
duction. At your hotel, they told me that you 
were out for a walk, so I take the liberty—"’ 

Mr. Kipling took the letter from the envelope 
and began to read. At almost the first words, he 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment, glanced 
over his glasses at the other man, and asked :— 

“Are you—can it be that you are Mr. Brad- 
dock ?"’ 

A nod was the reply. 

‘| beg a thousand pardons. You see, I had 
no idea you were the author of ‘The Fifteenth 
Commandment.’ Why, Mr. Braddock, I'm glad 


to know you!’’ With that he held out his 
hand. 

“Yes,’’ said the other, ‘‘] am Thornton K. 
Braddock. But read that letter through, and you 


may understand better.’’ 

Mr. Kipling resumed, reading aloud :— 

“This will introduce Thornton K. Braddock, 

of whom you may have heard as the author of a 
volume of remarkably clever short stories, enti- 
tled: ‘The Fifteenth Commandment,’ which we 
had the pleasure of publishing. At the time of its 
publication, he was hailed as ‘the American Kip- 
ling,’ and we looked forward with eagerness to 
his next work, but he has been content to rest his 
fame on his one volume. We grant, willingly, 
Mr. Braddock’s request for this introduction to 
you, the more in the hope that you may, as a fel- 
1ow-author, persuade him to take up his pen once 
more. We have the honor to be, etc., etc." 

The letter concluded, Mr. Kipling turned once 
more to the young man, and looked at him care- 
fully for a moment. 

‘Why, Braddock,"’ said he, familiarly, ‘‘you 
don’t mean to tell me that you’ve done nothing 
since ‘The Fifteenth Commandment! That was 
one of the best books of short stories I ever read. 
But that was five years ago. No wonder the 
publishers want me to brace you up. And I'll do 
it, too.”’ 

Braddock smiled, but it was the smile of hope- 
lessness. 

‘Others have said the same thing, Mr. Kip- 
ling,’’ said he, ‘‘but to no avail. There's no one 
in the world who wants to write more than I do, 
so it isn’t lack of ambition."’ 

“Then what is it, will you please tell me? 
Those stories never wrote you out, for, while they 
were rattling good, they were only a sample of 
what was in you."’ 

‘In me! Yes, if you're a mind to think so.”’ 
Then suddenly Braddock’s expression changed, 
and his face, which had worn a look half of 
amusement, half of sadness, took on a stern, ex- 
cited appearance. and he blurted out:— 

‘‘Look here, Mr. Kipling, I've heard the same 
thing from a thousand people, and I've let them 
all talk and lecture and fume over my failure to 
turn out any more work. To them I’ ve pretended 
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that it was laziness, lack of ambition, anything to 
account for my silence. But it is nothing of the 
kind, and the time has come now for me to have 
my say, and make an explanation. I'm going to 
tell you why I’ve written no more stories. I’m 
going to tell you why I’ve pretty nearly starved du- 
ring the past year. I’m going to make a full 
confession to you, because I believe that you are 
the only man in the world who can thoroughly 
understand and appreciate me.’”’ 

Mr. Kipling seemed puzzled. 

‘I don't quite see,"’ he said. ‘You're not go- 
ing to tell me that you cribbed ‘The Fifteenth 
Commandment,’ I hope ?’ 

‘‘No, but, —well, I'll have to tell you the whole 
story before you can understand it. I won't take 
long; will you hear it now ?’’ 

Kipling hesitated for an instant. He seemed 
in doubt as to whether the young man, whose eyes 
beamed with eagerness, who looked so sick and 
poor and unhappy, when he should be well 
dressed, well fed and well content, was sane. 
Nevertheless, the other's earnestness won him 
over, and he followed to a bench near by. 

There, in full sight of the pedestrians who 
strolled along the park mall, and the people who 
rode outside, on that beautiful summer morning, 
sat the author of ‘‘The Man who Would be King”’ 
and the author of ‘The Fifteenth Command- 
ment,’’ and the latter told his story. 

‘« ‘The Fifteenth Commandment was published 
just five years ago this month,”’ he said. ‘‘Previ- 
ous to the furore the book caused, I was prac- 
tically unknown. 

‘‘For four years, after my graduation from col- 
lege, I had plugged along on the different papers, 
reporting. I was known as a good collector of 
facts, and an extremely bad writer. At length, | 
found myself on the staff of ‘The Morning Sphere,’ 
doing what is termed ‘hustling.’ That is to say, 
I would be assigned to a story, collect the facts 
and turn them in to some one in the office, to be 
put into readable shape. You can understand 
that such an occupation was most humiliating, 
yet it was about all that I could aspire to, with my 
inability to express myself in writing.’’ 

‘‘But,"’ interrupted Mr. Kipling, with an ex- 
pression of expostulation, ‘‘] am sure that in ‘The 
Fifteenth Commanament’ ad 

«‘Yes,"’ continued Braddock. ‘But I haven't 
come to that, yet. As I was saying, it was a sort 
of menial work that I was doing, and I would 
have rebelled, but that I had to earn a living and 
saw no other way. And I tried to improve, too. 
Often, on going home in the morning, I would 
write an. account of some occurrence which I had 
reported during the evening, and compare it with 
the account which someone else had written from 
my facts. But mine would invariably so disgust 
me with its density and lack of every requisite of 
a good story that I would throw it away and go to 
sleep discouraged. 

‘In a particularly gloomy state of mind, I was 
on my way home, one morning. As I took my 
seat in the ‘L’ car, I chanced to look toward the 
floor, where I saw what appeared to be a long 
stick of red sealing-wax. 1 picked it up and dis- 
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covered that it was, instead, a 
lead pencil, but of a shape | 
had never before encountered. 
Round, octagonal, even three- 
sided pencils I had used in hundreds, but a four- 
sided one, never. The pencil was new, and had 
never been sharpened. I put it into my waist- 
coat pocket, along with four or five others of 
various kinds, and forgot all about it. 

‘«‘l was at my Office at noon, next day, when the 
city editor called me over to his desk, and sent 
me out on a story. 

«« ‘Braddock,’ said he, ‘there’s a Polish widow 
with seven children, over on Forsyth Street, who's 
just been evicted. The charity people, as usual, 
won't do anything for her, and she’s sitting on 
her few belongings, crying. It's a chance for us 
to make a spread and do a little regular philan- 
thropic game, so chase over and get all the facts 
you can, with her story, if she can talk English 
enough, and anything you can dig up. Bring 
your material in as soon as possible, and give it 
to Nelson, if I'm net in. He'll write the story.’ 

“The usual thing, you see,—I do the work, 
Nelson write the story, because he could sling 
great newspaper English, and I couldn't write a 
schoolboy composition decently! 

‘‘Well, I found the Polish widow and her seven 
children and her poverty, and soon. It was, really, 
a pathetic case, but nothing unusual, and | 
gathered the facts perfunctorily, and went back to 
‘The Sphere’ office. When I got there, neither the 
city editor nor Nelson was in, so, taking a seat, I 
prepared to put my memoranda into as good form 
as possible, while waiting. 

‘‘Why I should have selected my four-sided 
lead pencil I don’t know, but something impelled 
me to take it out and sharpen it. Then, with a 
pile of copy-paper in front of me, I proceeded to 
write. 

*‘As I touched the point of the pencil to the 
paper, something happened to me which, to this 
day, I cannot properly describe. It was as if 
a cloud which had been obscuring my mental 
sight had suddenly cleared away, and the sun of 
imagination had burst upon my intellect. It was 
like a cool, delicious breeze blowing across a 
parched desert; like a blind person being unex- 
pectedly restored to sight; like—like a thousand 
barbers simultaneously putting hot towels and 
menthol on a man's brow, or like a million Tur- 
kish baths, all rolled into one! "’ 

«‘Exhilarating!'’ exclaimed Mr. Kipling, who 
was then all attention. 

‘‘Immensely so! I had intended to merely jot 
down the name of the woman, ‘Mary Petnovitch,’ 
her age, her children’s names and ages, the ad- 
dress, and so forth; but, involuntarily, I began to 
write. Clearly, concisely, elegantly, with pathos 
and pity pervading every line, I wrote. Paragraph 
after paragraph came the story, and page followed 
page. How I did load on the misery, and how I 
did picture that poor, forlorn creature, huddled 
up amid her squalid bedding and broken furniture, 
trying to be brave in the face of starvation! The 
cries of her hungry little ones, the sneers of the 
passers-by, the rude, ugly, heartless oaths of the 
landlord, all these elements of the picture came 
trooping before me, and found expression on the 
paper, almost more quickly than I could write 
them. I felt what I wrote. I seemed to be in- 
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trusted with a sacred mission to right the Polish 
widow's wrong, to succor her babes, to bring 
vengeance upon the landlord, and I found myself, 
heart and soul, in the midst of a tearful, earnest, 
supplicating prayer for aid from the public, when 
[ felt a hand upon my shoulder and heard the 
city editor's voice say :— 
‘«By heavens, man, this is simply wonderful!’ 
‘‘Looking up, I saw his mouth wide open with 
wonder. He held several sheets of my manuscript 
n his hand, and was reading them gluttonously. 
Shamefaced, I reachéd to gather together the 
other pages that lay scattered about the desk, but 
he forestalled me. With staring eyes, he read 
them, and then exclaimed :— 
Braddock, do you mean to say you wrote 


Yes,’ said I, ‘I was just jotting down a few 
facts in that eviction story for Nelson, and got a 
little interested, and and — if it isn’t clear, I 
an explain to him —'”’ 

Clear! shouted the city editor, ‘Why, Brad- 
lock, this is the best story I’ ve ever read in my 
life \nd you mean to tell me you wrote it! 
Here, finish it up, and give me it!’ 

| had only another sentence to write and jot- 
t down, 





[wo or three of the men came around me to 
hear what had happened, but I could not tell 
the | only knew, I said, that the city editor 
had found something in a story I was writing that 
excited him, but what it was I didn’t know. Be- 
fore I had done telling them this, the door 
opened, and the city editor, followed by the man- 
ng editor, and then the owner of ‘The Sphere,’ 
entered the room. The owner had my manu- 
script his hand. 

s Mr. Braddock, who wrote the story,’ 

said the city editor, pointing me out to him. 

M sraddock,’ said he, ‘Mr. Call’—that was 
litor,—‘has just shown me this story of 
started to glance through it, when its 
‘f style, its incomparable excellence 
and I have come to congratulate you, 
pe \ Mr. Braddock, Victor Hugo never 
nything so grand! In depicting misery 
ppealing to the heart you have surpassed 

I award you a special prize, for this 

two hundred dollars! 

s spellbound as the proprietor spoke these 

nd when he turned away, after shaking 

d, with the managing and city editors, 

< to his office. I felt like one in a 


fell upon the four-sided lead pencil, 
thrown down on completing my 


nd I picked it up. As my fingers closed 
t | felt the same shock that had manifest- 
efore, and then I came to a realization 


of it was the pencil that had done it! 


ily I replaced it in my pocket without 
ts magic power a further test, and, as soon 
le, went home. In my room I took the 
ed lead pencil from its resting place, and 
n nutes had proved to my entire satis- 
faction that the thing was either bewitched or that 
Iw razy. I tried writing with ordinary pencils 
ns, but to no avail. Then I would make 
ttempt with my new possession, and the result 

| be similar to that of the afternoon. 
Chat I guarded the four-sided lead pencil as 
as a miser hoards his gold, you need 
not be told. From that day there was a change 
in my career. The sensation caused by my story 
of the Polish widow was repeated with each issue 
of ‘The Sphere.” The magic pencil, besides 
nal me write, seemed to fill me with the 
mos lliant ideas, which added greatly to my 
revenue. The newspaper seemed too limited a 
field for me, and I soon resigned despite the pro- 


prietor's offer to double, treble, and quadruple 
my ry, and began to devote my time to writing 
for the magazines, which were clamoring for sto- 
ries from my pen—or, rather, pencil. 

Of these, ‘The Fifteenth Commandment,”’ 
which attracted world-wide attention, was the first, 
but others followed at the rate of one a day for 
the next two weeks, and were bought long before 
I had finished them. My prices were enormous, 

t there never was any argument about paying 
them, and my last four stories were written for 
three thousand dollars apiece, with payment in 


advance 

‘But, alas! as I was writing, one night, my story 
of ‘The Air-Ship that Disappeared,’ I awoke to a 
condition of stern reality that sent the cold chills 
up and down my back and made me reel. 1 was 
writing rather rapidly and bearing on too heavily, 
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when the point of my pencil broke. I took out a 
knife to sharpen it, and noticed how short the 
pencil had become. Fool that I was, I had never 
thought of the possibility of its giving out, and had 
been using it with reckless extravagance, until, 
almost at the beginning of what might be a 
career in literature glorious beyond parallel, my 
pencil was all gone but about three inches! 
‘What was 1 to do? Manifestly, the pencil, 
with all its power, was only an ordinary pencil in 


so far as its durability was to be considered. I- 


examined it and noted that the lead, at the point 
where it had broken, was made softer than the 
first part had been. Possibly this softness would 
increase toward the end. At any rate, its re- 
sources must be carefully nursed. 

‘I had yet three stories of ten thousand words 
each to finish. These had all been paid for in ad- 
vance, and must be done. 

“The next day I set about economizing. I 
bought paper of the roughest surface, and wrote 
with so light a touch that my words were scarcely 
discernible. But,after doing this for a day,I found 
that the pencil seemed to wear away just as rap- 
idly as before. I was filled with horror. 

‘‘Then the thought struck me that there must be 
other pencils in the world like this one, and I set 
out to obtain another four-sided lead pencil. At 
almost the first big stationery store I tried,I found 
it, and bought all they had. Taking them home, 
I sharpened one, and sat down to write. But, to 
my alarm, I discovered that it gave me no more 
inspiration than I had had before the night I found 
the original four-sided pencil. Another and an- 
other I tried, with the same result. 

‘I cannot tell you why, but the thought is firm 
in my mind that my magic pencil had a dupli- 
cate, and I was determined to discover it. That 
is a belief which has never left me. But, though 
I whittled away the ends of thousands of pencils, 
till my room looked like a kindling wood factory, 
success seemed as far away as ever. After a 
week of this, I was less sanguine, but undaunted. 
Taking the magic pencil, I carried it to Pittsburg, 
and sought out a man highly skilled in the tem- 
pering of steel. Surely, thought I, the hardening 
process applied to metal must be of some use in 
the case of graphite. 

««Can you,’ | asked, ‘‘harden this lead pencil ?’ 

“He looked at me as if he thought I was 
crazy, but I hastened to explain that the reason I 
made the request was that I had become deeply 
attached to the pencil through certain associa- 
tions, and wished to preserve it as long as possi- 
ble, at the same time making frequent use of it. 
He said he would try,and | left the stub with him, 
to be called for in a week. 

“On returning to New York, I endeavored to 
complete my stories with an ordinary pencil, but 
a ten-year-old schoolboy might have done better. 
The magazine editors were wild, but 1 was help- 
less. I begged foran extension of time, and hur- 
ried to Pittsburg. 

‘‘What was my joy to find that the steel man 
had succeeded in hardening it to a great degree! 
His bill was five hundred dollars, which I paid 
gladly, and, with my precious talisman, I returned 
to New York. 

“All the next night I spent in writing; and, 
when morning came, my stories were finished. 
But I was a wreck. Sending my manuscripts to 
their proper places, I took a trip down the bay, 
with a party of newspaper men, thinking that the 
salt air might do me more good than sleep. I was 
drinking in the breeze, and thinking what I could 
do to further preserve my pencil, which was then 
in my waistcoat pocket, wrapped ina piece of 


paper. 

‘Suddenly, I heard a shout. A great ocean 
liner was coming in. Someby said that you, 
Mr. Kipling, were on board, and, naturally, my 
interest was aroused. 

‘I hurried to the other side of our boat, and, as 
I felt myself being pushed about,I took the pencil 
out and held it in my hand. 

‘“‘At that moment I was crowded to the rail, 
and we had come alongside your boat. 

««‘There’s Kipling,’ said a newspaper man 
near me. I raised my hand, involuntarily, to 
wave to you, though, of course, you did not know 
me, and : 

“A gust of wind caught the paper in which the 
pencil was wrapped, and blew it to the deck of 
our ship!’’ This came from Mr. Kipling, who, till 
then, had been a silent listener to Braddock’s 
story. ‘Yes, I know!’ 

“You do?’ Braddock jumped to his feet with 
excitement, quivering with anticipation. 
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“Yes! I picked it up!’’ 
«‘Thank God! thank God! Then you kept it, 
or ——or threw it away ?’’ 

“I kept it!"’ 

“Give it to me, then! Give it to me, instantly! 
It's mine! mine, I tell you!"’ 

Braddock had rushed at the other and seized 
him by the lapels of his coat. His expression 
was terrible to see. ‘‘You have no right to the 
pencil,’’ he shrieked. ‘You have been using it! 
Yes, that accounts for your ‘Recessional,’ and 
‘Stalbey and Company,’ and a lot of other things 
like mine. Give it to me, I say!"’ 

But Kipling endeavored to soothe him, though 
it was plain that he was alarmed. 

“I would,’’ he said. ‘I would, gladly, but I 
haven't it. I gave it away!"’ 

‘‘Gave it away? What do you mean?”’ 

‘What I say. One day I met a chap,—it was 
a year after I had picked up your pencil, which I 
had kept on account of the queer way in which I 
came by it,—one day I met a chap, on a train, in 
northern New York. We became acquainted, 
and, as he interested me by some quaint descrip- 
tions of characters he said he knew, I asked him 
for his name. He had no card, and took out a 
piece of paper to write his name. He was minus 
a pencil, and I handed him mine,—yours, I 
mean. He wrote his name with difficulty, the 
pencil was so hard, and absent-mindedly put the 
little stub into his pocket. I have never seen it 
since then.”’ 

‘Lost! Lost!’’ cried Braddock, tearing his 
hair. ‘But stay, what was the man’s name? 
Maybe he used the pencil, and I can trace it that 
way."’ 

‘‘Now that you have told me your story,”’ said 
Kipling, ‘‘I am sure he did use it, for he told me 
he was not a literary man, had never written any- 
thing in his life and never should, and yet to-day, 
though he himself is dead, his name is emblazoned 
high on the list of great authors.’’ 

‘‘Who was he ?”’ 

‘His name,’’ said Kipling, slowly, ‘‘was David 
Noyes Westcott!’’ 

‘Great heavens!’ shouted Braddock. ‘‘I might 
have written ‘David Harum!’ ’’ 

And he fell senseless upon the ground. 

- 








How Careful Dressing Helps 


LEIGH MITCHELL HODGES 











RESS is notso much a question of what one wears 
as of how one wears it. There has come under 
my observation lately a striking example of this. 
A poor young man of good family went as a 
stranger to a large city. He arrived there with 
less than twenty-five dollars, and no prospect of 
employment. His appearance and manner pleased 
the city editor of a newspaper, to whom he applied 
for work, and he was given a place as a reporter. 
He was not possessed of any special gift for writing, 
and he was in no way an unusual reporter. But 
his constant care for his appearance, though his 
salary admitted of his buying only cheap ready- 
made clothes, and his good taste in the selection 
of what he did buy, made him a valuable man 
for occasions where the paper wished to send a 
well-dressed representative. In this way, he be- 
came acquainted with the best-known people in 
the city, and before he had been there two years, 
he was more widely acquainted among the most 
desirable classes than many of his co-workers who 
were born and reared in the city. To a young 
man starting out in life, the friendship of such 
men and women as become his friends is worth 
more than the salary he receives. To this one, it 
was due at first entirely to his care in his appear- 
ance. Of course, he had to show something more 
to warrant friendship; but if he had been untidy 
and careless in his dress, he would never have 
had the opportunity of showing what he was to 
those who could appreciate. 

But in this, as in everything else, there are ex-. 
ceptions. The overdressed man is little better 
than the underdressed. The man who devotes most 
of his time and energy to his clothes is not in any 
way an admirable being. Extremes in anything 
are to be avoided. It is only the purpose of this 
to show that it is a man's duty to himself and 
others to dress just as well as he can afford to, 
always keeping within the bounds of modesty and 
good taste. 


a 


‘If we could only see it, there is a humorous side to 
everything; and if we would see it, what a preservative 
from despondency it would be!"’ 
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HOW THE ART OF PRINTING 

















“700K, grandfather; see what the letters have 

done!’’ exclaimed a delighted boy, as he 
picked up the piece of parchment in which Grand- 
father Coster had carried the bark letters cut from 
the trees in the grove, for the instruction and 
amusement of his little grandsons. 

‘‘See what the letters have done!’’ echoed the 
old man. ‘‘Bless me, what does the child mean?’ 
and his eyes twinkled with pleasure, as he noted 
the astonishment and pleasure visible on the little 
face. ‘‘Let me see what it is that pleases thee so, 
Laurence,’’ and he eagerly took the parchment 
from the boy's hand. 
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‘Bless my soul!’’ cried the old man, after 
gazing spellbound upon it for some seconds. 
The track of the mysterious footprint in the sand 
excited no more surprise in the mind of Robinson 
Crusoe than Grandfather Coster felt at the sight 
which met his eyes. There, distinctly impressed 
upon the parchment, was a clear imprint of the 
bark letters; though, of course, they were reversed 
or turned about. 

But you nineteenth century little folks who have 
your fill of story books, picture books, and reading 
matter of all kinds, are wondering, perhaps, what 
all this talk about bark letters and parchment, and 
imprint of letters means. 

To understand it, you must carry your imagina- 
tion away back more than five centuries, quite a 
long journey of the mind, even for ‘‘grown-ups,”’ 
to a time when there were no printed books, and 
when very, very few of the rich and noble, and 
scarcely any of the so-called common people, 
could read. In those far-off days there were no 
public libraries, and no books except rare and ex- 
pensive volumes, written by hand, mainly by 
monks in their quiet monasteries, on parchment 
or vellum, 

In the quaint, drowsy, picturesque town of 
Haarlem, in Holland, with its narrow, irregular, 
grass-grown streets and many-gabled houses, the 
projecting upper stories of which almost meet, one 
particular house, which seems even older than 
any of the others, is pointed out to visitors as one 
of the most interesting sights of the ancient place. 
It was in this house that Laurence Coster, the 
father of the art of printing, the man—at least so 
runs the legend,—who made it possible for the 
poorest and humblest to enjoy the inestimable 
luxury of books and reading, lived and loved and 
dreamed more than five hundred years ago. 

Coster was warden of the little church which 
stood near his home, and his days flowed peace- 
fully on, in a quiet, uneventful way, occupied 
with the duties of his office, and reading and 
study, for he was one of those who had mastered 
the art of reading. A diligent student, he had 
conned over and over, until he knew them by 
heart, the few manuscript volumes owned by the 
little church of which he was warden. 


s 
A lover of solitude, as well as student and 
dreamer, the church warden's favorite resort, 


when his duties left him at leisure, was a dense 
grove not far from the town. Thither he went 


WAS DISCOVERED” 
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when he wished to be free from all distraction, to 
think and dream over many things which would 
appear nonsensical to his sober, practical-minded 
neighbors. There he indulged in day-dreams and 
poetic fancies; and once, when ina sentimental 
mood, he carved the initials of the lady of his love 
on one of the trees. 

In time a fair young wife and children came, 
bringing new brightness and joy to the serious- 
minded warden. With ever-increasing interests, 
he passed on from youth to middle life, and from 
middle life to old age. Then his- son married, 
and again the patter of little feet filled the old 
home and made music in the ears of Grandfather 
Coster, whom the baby grandchildren almost wor- 
shiped. 

To amuse these children, and to impart to them 
whatever knowledge he himself possessed, became 
the delight of his old age. Then the habit ac- 
quired in youth of carving letters in the bark of 
the trees served a very useful purpose in furthering 
his object. He still loved to take solitary walks, 
and many a quiet summer afternoon the familiar 
figure of the venerable churchwarden, in his seedy 
black cloak and sugar-loaf hat, might be seen 
wending its way along the banks of the River 
Spaaren to his favorite resort in the grove. 

One day, while reclining on a mossy couch be- 
neath a spreading beech tree, amusing himself by 
tearing strips of bark from the tree that shaded 
him and carving letters with his knife, a happy 
thought entered his mind. ‘‘Whycan I not,’’ he 
mused within himself, ‘cut those letters out, 
carry them home, and, while using them as play- 
things, teach the little ones how to read ?’ 

The plan worked admirably. Long practice 
had made the old man quite expert in fashioning 
the letters, and many hours of quiet happiness 
were spent in the grove in this pleasing occupa- 
tion. One afternoon he succeeded in cutting some 
unusually fine specimens, and, chuckling to him- 
self over the delight they would give the children, 
he wrapped them carefully, placing them side by 
side in an old piece of parchment which he hap- 
pened to have in his pocket. The bark from 
which they had been cut being fresh and full of 
sap, and the letters being firmly pressed upon the 
parchment, the result was the series of ‘pictures’ 
which delighted the child and gave to the world 
the first suggestion of a printing press. 


a] 


And then a mighty thought flashed across the 
brain of the poor, humble, unknown church war- 
den, a thought the realization of which was des- 
tined not only to make him famous for all time, 
but to revolutionize the whole world. The first 
dim suggestion came to him in this form: ‘By 
having a series of letters and impressing them 
over and over again on parchment, cannot books 
be printed instead of written, and so multiplied 
and cheapened as to be brought within the reach 
of all ?”’ 

The remainder of his life was given up to de- 
veloping this great idea. He cut more letters 
from bark, and, covering the smooth surface with 
ink, pressed them upon parchment, thus getting a 
better impression, though still blurred and imper- 
fect. He then cut letters from wood instead of 
bark, and managed to invent himself a better and 
thicker ink, which did not blur the page. Next, 
he cut letters from lead, and then from pewter. 
Every hour was absorbed in this stupendous work 
of making possible the art of printing. His sim- 
ple-minded neighbors thought he had lost his 
mind, and some of the more superstitious spread 
the report that he was a sorcerer. But, like all 
other great discoverers, he heeded not annoyances 
or discouragements. Shutting himself away from 
the prying curiosity of the ignorant and supersti- 
tious, he plodded on, making steady, if slow, 






dream. 


toward the realization of his 

“One day, while old Coster was thus busily at 
work,’’ says George Makepeace Towle in his in- 
teresting work, ‘‘Heroes and Martyrs of Inven- 


advance 


tion,’’ ‘‘a sturdy German youth, with a knapsack 
slung across his back, trudged into Haarlem. By 
some chance this youth happened to hear how the 
church warden was at work upon a wild scheme to 
print books instead of writing them. With beat- 
ing heart, the young man repaired to Coster’s 
house and made all haste to knock at the church- 
warden’s humble door.’’ 


ad 


How this young man, whose name my wide- 
awake young readers have already guessed, carried 
forward and perfected the work already begun by 
the old church warden, is a long, interesting story, 
which is charmingly told by Mr. Towle in the work 
referred to. But to Laurence Coster, in the first 
place, if legend speaks truth, the world owes one 
of the greatest discoveries that has ever been made, 
and to the uttermost bounds of the earth, wherever 
the story has penetrated, his name will be honored 
as that of the great pioneer of the printing press. 


* * * * * * ~ * 


This month, the five hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Johann Gutenberg, whose statue is 
shown in the illustration above, will be celebrated 
at his birthplace, Mainz-on-the-Rhine. The fes- 
tival will be made internationally noteworthy by 
an exhibition of the printers’ art. The whole his- 
tory of the development of printing will be set 
forth by unique specimens,—many of them very 
quaint and historic,—and all nations of the world 
will contribute to the affair. The heroic figure of 
the great inventor will be suitably draped in flags 
of all nations during the progress of the carnival, 
which will attract delegations from at least twenty 
nations of Europe, and several from this side of 
the Atlantic. 


a 





A Journey in Book Land 











«‘Richard Carvel’’ was very fond of visiting at 
“The House of the Wolf,’’ writes ‘“‘H.L.D."’ in 
the ‘‘Times,’’ where he could plainly hear ‘‘The 
Choir Invisible’ and ‘‘Trinity Bells.” He had 
to pass through ‘June's Garden’’ and ‘‘Lost 
Man's Lane’’ to get there, and ‘‘Looking Back- 
ward,’’ often saw ‘‘David Harum’’ riding on 
‘‘Black Beauty’’ and ‘‘Five Little Peppers’’ tied 
with ‘‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon.’’ One day, 
while there, Richard saw ‘‘Janice Meredith’’ 
‘‘Next Door’ with ‘‘The Colonel's Opera Cloak’’ 
on, holding ‘Helen's Babies;’ but he consid- 
ered her ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Girl'’ and left her 
showing ‘‘Pictures of Italy’’ to ‘‘The Heavenly 
Twins."’ He often told ‘‘Hugh Wynne’’ that 
«That Affair Next Door,’’ as he called her, was 
full of ‘‘Moods,’’ but she had ‘‘Great Expecta- 
tions’; still,as she was not ‘‘A Lady of Quality,’’ 
and her family were not‘‘Virginians,’’ it was not sur- 
prising, and then ‘‘It Is Never Too Late to Mend.”’ 
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It t what the education does with the man, but 
what the man does with the education, that counts. 


* 





CHANGE YOUR ROLE, IF NEED BE 











The choice of a profession, always difficult for a 
young man, should be governed somewhat by in- 
lination. It was this which governed me,—an 
intense liking, supported by a youthful familiarity 
with Shakespearean literature and a talent for dra- 
matic work. If I had chosen a profession for 
which I was unsuited by nature, I might have ac- 
complished nothing in life. 
Every man must choose for himself, and the 


safest plan is to improve the talents one is sure he 
possesses. If, however, a man is unhappy or dis- 
contented in his work, I take it for granted that 


that person has undertaken work for which he is 

unfitted by nature, and the sooner he takes up 

ng else, the better it will be for him. 
HENRY IRVING. 


somet 


a 


There is no calamity like ignorance. 
—RicHTER. 
* 





COLLEGE TRAINING FOR BUSINESS 











One-third of the graduates of our most conspic- 


uous eges are engaged in business. That they 
succeed, wherever success is in them, is due 
larg ) their power to think. If a student has 
a well trained mind, he is prepared to learn any 
business with ease. This brings me to the reflec- 
tion that no business man can be too well trained; 
and r yusiness can have too well trained workers 


in its service. It is the disciplinary effect of a 

giate course that makes it indispensable. 
Stu should not be taken up for professional 
purposes earlier than the last year, or, at most,the 

two years of the college course. The estab- 
lishment of colleges of commerce has a peril of 
substituting knowledge for power, information for 
abil think. Being professional schools, they 
should be coérdinate with schools of law, medi- 


cine, and theology. 
Ey boy in the United States who really wants 
A ege education can get one. Self-help is en- 
ed everywhere. In Adelbert College of the 


Western Reserve University, we not only have 
provided many scholarships, but have secured 
work for scores of students. 
CHARLES F. THWING, 
President Western Reserve University. 
. 


Nothing is more terrible than ignorance with 
rs on —GOkETHE. 





THE EDUCATED MAN IN BUSINESS 











If it should prove to be a fact that educated 
men are turning their attention to business 
pursuits in growing numbers, it indicates an im- 
yrovement in the quality of their education, and 
development along the lines of practical com- 
on sense. I believe in education,—the more 
the better,—for every man who has the 

haracter and capacity to receive it. But the 


proper use of education is largely a question of 
character, and a man without the elements of su- 
perior character is better off without higher edu- 


tion. An educated man, with proper staying 
power, will stand the best chance of success in the 
business world. This, of course, implies that he 


has not been spoiled by his education. The 
great difficulty of higher education expended upon 


SUCCESS 


improper material is that it educates a man away 
from the rugged and hard struggle that is needed 
for business success. A liberal education makes 
one man, and spoils znother. The difference isa 
question of character. The business world is full 
of prizes for the brainy man, and education will 
teach such a one to use his brains to the best 
advantage. RosBert C. OGDEN, 
[Partner of Fohn Wanamaker.) 
a 


Education is not only the foundation for happi- 
Bess; it should and can be made a pleasure in itself. 
a 





THE MODERN EDUCATION 











In these progressive days, an education, to be 
complete, should include commercial training. 
For those who will pursue the learned professions, 
a brief course may be sufficient, but for the com- 
ing men of affairs a thorough comprehension of 
the laws of trade, of banking, of international 
tariffs, of the products of the various lands, and 
of finance in all its bearings, is all-important. The 
financing of new undertakings is a branch of mod- 
ern enterprise which every business man should 
familiarize himself with, and it should be taught 
to the student henceforth. CHARLES ELIort. 


Learning makes a man fit company for himsel:. 
—Youna, 
- 





CHARACTER THE TEST OF A MAN 











A college education will not make a man of a 
boy. It adds to his knowledge, broadens his 
mind, puts him on a higher plane; but it does 
not necessarily elevate his character or increase 
his store of moral strength, which are the vital 
things. Every man must work out his own salva- 
tion. Aid and inspiration from without may 
awaken and develop the latent force and fire 
within him; but if the smoldering fire is there, 
the young man need not go to college to have it 
brightened into flame. If he reads good books, 
listens to sermons preached by strong, sincere 
men, associates with good women, and fights the 
weak and evil propensities that lurk in every 
man, he will develop his higher possibilities and 
grow and keep on growing, and be as much of a 
man as if he were able to tack to his name the 
abbreviations of university degrees, —perhaps more 
of a man; for a college education tends to make 
a boy feel superior to his fellows who have not 
been through college. It gives him an artificial 
prop. It tends to the creation of exclusiveness, 
of classes, and of a proclivity for climbing to suc- 
cess on the backs of others. The trouble with the 
colleges is that they are not democratic enough. 
They do not teach the broad humanities enough, 
nor the important fact that character and not 
culture is the real test of a man. 

Very many college graduates are reluctant 
t» take off their cuffs and go to work with their 
hands. They see a wide breach between mental 
and physical work, and are disinclined to bridge 
it, even for the forwarding of a high ultimate pur- 
pose. The young man who feels this great dif- 
ference between the two kinds of work has been 
falsely trained. It is, of course, better for him to 
work with his brain, if he has a good one, but the 
best brain-workers are always those who have 
done, and never hesitate to do, physical work. 

If I were a young man and decided to go to 
college, I should go to one of the institutions 
where special courses are provided from the be- 
ginning to fit the student for the career which he 
proposes to follow. I should make every effort to 
master my subjects,—not with a view, however, 
of out-distancing or triumphing over others in the 
struggle of life, but through a desire to do useful 
and effective work. The real pleasure and true 
success in life are to be found in this kind of 
achievement, and not in winning victories over 
fellow workers. It is merely the application of 
the golden rule. If the majority applied it to 
everyday affairs, most of our social and political 
problems would be solved, and this world would 
be a much happier one to live in. Many colleges 
teach selfishness, —that the way to succeed in life 
is to defeat others. For the professions, special 
preliminary training is necessary, but for business, 
and, speaking more broadly, for successful living 
as true men and women, the great essentials are 
character and self-discipline, in which the college 
graduates have no monopoly. 

SAMUEL M. Jones, Mayor of Toledo. 
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AFTER GRADUATION, ' WHAT?.... 











The first requirement of the college graduate is 
power. It does not matter how much you know 
or how much talent you have; if you cannot trans- 
mute your acquirements into practical power, you 
will be a failure. This is a very hard, practical, 
common-sense century. Theories do not avail. 
The world does not ask what you know, but 
‘What can you do?’’—*‘‘Can you make use of 
what you know?’’ It wants men who can do 
things, not dream of them or theorize about them. 

If you have iearned to think in practical terms; 
if you have used your college as a grindstone to 
give edge to your faculties and sharpen your men- 
tal powers; if you have used it as a gymnasium, 
not that you may carry away the weights and pul- 
leys and other apparatus, but to develop your na- 
tive force; if your education has been a calling 
out, an expansion of the forces within you, and not 
a mere stuffing and cramming process, the world 
will not long keep you waiting for a place. If your 
college has increased your power to do, and not 
merely polished you up a little, you will have no 
difficulty in winning your way. The world wants 
leaders, thinkers, doers, men of power and action, 
men who can step out from the crowd and lead in- 
stead of following. 

The first years after graduation mark the dan- 
gerous period in a young man’s life. In the ma- 
jority of cases, the graduate is open-hearted, 
generous, and susceptible. He has faith in men 
and institutions; he is optimistic, and does not re- 
alize how quickly contact with hard facts and ac- 
tual conditions will tend to harden him, to lower 
his standard, to dwarf his ideal. He does not ap- 
preciate the demoralizing, brutalizing influence of 
a mere money-making career, which strangles all 
the finer instincts for the good, the beautiful and 
the true, dries up the sympathies and dwarfs the 
growth of the higher self, marbleizes the affec- 
tions, and crushes out all that makes life strong, 
serene, sweet and noble. He does not realize 
that the highest character cannot be developed 
under a low, sordid aim. 

The young man leaving college feels that he 
has spent a great deal of time in preparation, that 
his education has been expensive, and he is 
anxious to get into something as quickly as pos- 
sible that will give him the best return in money. 
And so, unconsciously, he often chooses an occu- 
pation which calls into play his inferior qualities, 
which develops cunning, shrewdness, deception, 
and, for want of activity, permits his finer instincts 
to shrivel and die. 

One of the greatest questions a human being is 
ever called upon to decide is the choice of a 
career. It affects one’s entire character and des- 
tiny. No graduate can afford to choose an occu- 
pation merely because there is money in it, and 
he must learn that to look upon a vocation as only 
a means of getting a living is contemptible. He 
must learn that the highest success is not living- 
making, money-making, or fame-making, but 
man-making, woman-making, character-making. 
Manhood and womanhood overtop position, 
wealth, vocations and titles, and are grander than 
any career. 

Don't go out in life with false standards of suc- 
cess; but, whatever you decide to do, choose up- 
ward. There is no more pitiable sight in the 
world than that of a promising young graduate 
selecting a career simply because there is money 
or possible fame in it. Don’t measure everything 
by the standard of wealth or fame.. Don't start 
out with the idea that poor or obscure men or 
women are necessarily failures. The brother or 
sister or mother who remained at home to earn 
money to send you to college that you might have 
a career, and who may never be heard from, 
while your name is blazoned over the earth, may, 
in reality, be a far greater success than you can 
possibly be considered. 

If you look upon your college course as simply 
a means of raising your commercial value, it will 
not help you to real success. To have one’s 
mentality stirred by the passion for expansion; to 
be dragged out of the narrow rut of ignorance; to 
feel one’s life grow larger, wider, and fuller,— 
this is success, 

Whatever you do, choose an occupation which 
has expansiveness in it, which will keep you out 
of a rut, which will develop you along your higher 
manhood, which will call out your highest and 
noblest qualities. In other words, select a voca- 
tion which will make you more of a man or 
woman, whether there is money in it or not. 
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What Keeps Young Men Down 


VII.—FEAR OF OBSTACLES 











It is the surmounting of difficulties that makes heroes. 
—Kossvutu. 
‘If what shone afar so grand 
Turn to ashes in the hand, 
On again, the virtue lies 
In the struggle, not the prize.” 


« ‘My little girl, it seems to me, 
Sen buy your berries dear ; 
For down your hand the red blood streams, 
And down your cheek there rolls a tear.’ 
‘O, yes,” said she, ‘but then, you know, 
There must be briers where blackberries grow.’ 


” 


WE see hundreds of young men starting out 
with good health, good brains, good prospects, 
and a number of years afterwards we hear of 
these young men as ne’ er-do-wells, or ‘‘Jacks-of- 
all-trades,’’ and, usually, ‘‘good at none,’’ or 
as complete and utter failures. Many of these 
complete or partial failures are due to the fear of 
obstacles, to showing the white feather when dif- 
ficulties appear. 

It would be well if every young man, before be- 
ginning his career, would look in the face the 
fact that obstacles are not only inevitable, but 
that they are an essential part of the training for 
real success. Were you to find a man who has 
had no obstacles to overcome, you would find 
one who, if, by any exceedingly rare chain of cir- 
cumstances, he had been able to acquire success, 
would, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out 
of a thousand, be unable, in the case of any real 
difficulty, to hold it. 

‘‘Young men need to be taught not to expect a 
perfectly smooth and easy way to the objects of 
their endeavor or ambition,’’ says Dr. Peabody. 
“Seldom does one reach a position with which he 
has reason to be satisfied, without encountering 
difficulties, and what might seem discourage- 
ments. But, if they are properly met, they are 
not what they seem, and may prove to be helps, 
not hindrances. There is no more helpful and 
profiting exercise than. surmounting obstacles.’’ 

The Indians have a belief that, when one slays 
an enemy, the strength of the slain enters the 
slayer. Certain it is that a man who slays a seem- 
ing impossibility is stronger in proportion to the 
difficulty overcome. Thegreat men in every call- 
ing prove this statement true. 

Milton wrote his best works when he was blind, 
poor and sick. ‘‘Who best can suffer,’’ he said, 
‘*best can do."’ 

Bunyan said, if it were lawful, he could even 
pray for greater trouble for the greater comfort’ s 
sake. Homer wrote the ‘‘Odyssey’’ after he was 
old and blind. 

‘‘Robinson Crusoe’ was written in prison. De 
Foe was three times in the pillory. Baxter wrote 
his ‘‘Life and Times,’’ and Sir John Eliot his 
‘«Monarchie of Man,'’ and Penn his ‘‘No Cross, 
No Crown,"’ in prison. 

The ‘Purgatory of Suicides’’ was written in 
Stafford Jail, by Thomas Cooper. Walter Raleigh 
was in prison thirteen years,during which time he 
wrote ‘‘The History of the World.’’ Luther trans- 
lated the Bible while confined in the castle of 
Wartburg. 

Helmholtz dated his start in science to an at- 
tack of typhoid fever. While recovering, he pur- 
chased a microscope, and, being a pupil, was 
nursed in the hospital without expense. This 
proved to be the great opportunity of his life. 

Alexander Pope was so hard a student that his 
tutor feared he would injure his health. ‘I 
have a weight to carry different from other men,”’ 
said the boy, indicating his deformed back, ‘‘and 
I must stiffen my muscles for it.”’ 

‘‘A celebrated philosopher used to observe,”’ 
declares the author of ‘‘The Way to Win,’’ ‘‘ ‘The 
favors of fortune are like steep rocks; only eagles 
and creeping things mount tothe summit." The 
first, with daring pinions, mount to the heights 
with a few vigorous wing-strokes, but they only 
reach it, after all; and the slow, creeping things 
do as much; and, although their way is infinitely 





more tiresome, yet the same goal is gained at 
last.’’ 

The doldrums, the region of the dead calms near 
the equator, are the hatefulest part ot the ocean 
to the enterprising mariner. More than the 
Arctic ice-floes or the monsoon’s blast, he detests 
the place where no winds blow, where ships must 
stand still for weeks, — 

“As idle as a painted ship, 
Upon a painted ocean." 


Christian,in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ comes to the 
Hill of Difficulty, over which the path goes. He 
does not flinch, but drinks from the spring and 
sings as he climbs:— 

“The hill, though high, I covet to ascend, 

The difficulty will not me offend ; 

For I perceive the way of life lies here ; 

Come, pluck up heart, let's neither faint nor fear ; 
Better, though difficult, the right way to gd, 
Than wrong, though easy, where the end is woe.’ 


‘‘Now, before he had gone far, he entered into 
a very narrow passage, and spied two lions in 
the way. Then he was afraid, and thought to go 
back; for he thought nothing but death was before 
him. But the porter of the House Beautiful cried 
out, ‘Is thy strength so small? Fear not the 
lions, for they are chained.’ ’’ 

He passed the lions, into the House Beautiful. 

The heart of every New Englander should thrill 
with overcoming obstacles when he thinks of the 
diamond drills which, after years of work and fif- 
teen millions of money, made a way of four miles 
and a half through the rocks of the Hoosac Moun- 
tain. 

Talmage asked an aged man, in regard to his 
pastor, a man of great ability, ‘‘Why is it that 
your pastor, so very brilliant, seems to have so 
little heart and tenderness in his sermons?’ 
‘Well,’ he replied, ‘the reason is, our pastor 
has never had any trouble. When misfortune 
comes upon him, his style will be different.’’ 

«‘Obstacles,’’ says Michelet, ‘‘are great incen- 
tives. I lived for whole years upon the ‘/Eneid,’ 
and found myself well off.’’ 

A barefooted Scottish boy applied for work at a 
manufactory; he was told he must ‘‘get shoes to 
wear.'’ In two months he earned the shoes, and 
applied again; but ‘‘he was ragged.’’ In six 
months he came well clad; but ‘‘you must read 
and write.’’ Forfifteen months longer he studied 
at evening school. That boy became foreman of 
the establishment. 

A confectioner in Paris was an illustration of 
how some men make even disasters work for 


them. He had a large quantity of expensive 
chocolate confections manufactured, but from 
some neglect they became moldy. For a mo- 
ment he was chagrined at his loss. But very 


soon all Paris read the advertisement, ‘“Chocolate 
confections. Monsieur Durell’s is the only choc- 
olate known to take a mold!’’ 

There was a great run on this chocolate, which 
was so distingué/ This incident reminds us of 
Tom Sawyer, who, as Mark Twain tells the story, 
set at the disagreeable job of whitewashing a fence, 
made his drudgery appear to be so elevated an oc- 
cupation, that he allowed the small boys to take a 
hand, on payment of all the tops, marbles, etc., 
which they possessed. 

It is frequently said of a great paper, a great 
manufactory, a great store: ‘‘It failed two or 
three times before it succeeded, but the failures 
taught the proprietor how to establish it firmly at 
last.”’ 

It cannot be too often repeated that it is not 
helps, but obstacles, not facilities, but difficulties, 
that make men and bring final success. 

‘We rise by the things that are under our feet; 

By what we have mastered of good or gain; 
By the pride deposed and the passion slain, 
And the vanquished ills that we hourly meet.”’ 
. . . 


I know of no such unquestionable badge and of 
a sovereign mind as that tenacity of purpose which, 
through all change of companions, or parties, or fortunes, 
changes never, bates no jot of heart or hope, but wearies 
out opposition and arrives at its port.—EMERSON. 








“GO ON, SIR, GO ON!” 











APAS°: the great French astronomer, tells us that 

he became so discouraged in the study of 
mathematics that he almost resolved to abandon 
his effort. He was just about ready to give up 
when he happened to notice something printed 
or written under the paper binding of his book. 
He unrolled the leaf and found it was from 
D'Alembert. The letter said: ‘Go on, sir, go 
on! The difficulties you meet will resolve them- 
selves as you advance. Persevere, and the light 
will dawn and shine with increasing clearness 
upon your path. This striking passage made an 
impression upon the young mathematician’s mind 
which he never forgot. It was a perpetual spur 
to his ambition, and came to him just in the nick 
of time. He resolved then and there that he 
would surmount every difficulty; that he would 
become a great mathematician himself. He 
tightened his grip, and urged himself on until 
fame took him up and told the world the story of 
one of the greatest astronomers of his time. 

Gen. Wilson told the writer that he was invited 
to dine at the White House only ten days before 
Lincoln’ s assassination, and in the evening they oc- 
cupied a box in the theater. Mr. Lincoln, as 
usual, paid very little attention to the play, as he 
said he went to the theater to get rid of office seek- 
ers for a few hours. Arousing himself on this oc- 
casion, from an apparent nap, he slapped Gen. 
Wilson on the shoulder, and said, ‘‘I want to tell 
you a story about Grant and the mule. When 
Grant was a youngster, the circus came to his 
town, and he went to the tanner and asked him 
for a ticket. The hard-headed tanner refused 
him, so Grant, doing the next best thing, (as I did 
myself,) crawled under thetent. The ring-master 
had an ugly mule, which no one could ride, and 
offered a prize of a dollar to any boy who would 
ride the animal round the ring, without being 
thrown off. Quite a number of boys tried it with- 
out success. Finally young Grant ventured out 
from behind the seats where he was viewing the 
show, and said to the ring-master, ‘I'd like to 
try that mule.’ ‘All right,’ said the ring-master, 
and Grant got on, and rode nearly round the ring, 
but was finally thrown over the animal's head. 
The boy got up, threw off his coat and said, ‘Let 
me try that again.’ This time he got on with his 
back to the head of the animal, and clung with all 
his might to his tail, and in spite of all the animal 
could do held on, and won the dollar. Now,”’ 
said Lincoln, ‘‘Grant will do the same at Rich- 
mond. He will hang on, he will never give up. 
He will try again and again till he succeeds.”’ 

Hanging on was one of Grant's strong points. 
He did not know how to let go. He would keep 
pegging away, no matter what the obstacles, until 
he triumphed. 

The race is to the plodder. I have in mind 
several very brilliant graduates of last year and 
years before, who promise a great deal, and of 
whom friends predicted great things, but some- 
how they have disappointed all expectations, 
simply because they lack sticking qualities. They 
are good scholars, and they imagined because they 
ranked high in college, that they would rank high 
in life, without great effort. 

But they lack the hanging-on quality. They 
do not realize that, in practical life, the race is to 
the plodder, and not necessarily to the swift. 
This is why so many brilliant class leaders have 
become disappointments to their friends. The 
chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and 
lack of perseverance is a fatal deficiency which 
nothing else will supply. 

Perhaps the greatest secret of success in life is 
due to those sticking qualities. Grip conquers the 
world,—the faculty of sticking and hanging on 
when everybody else lets go. It is the five min- 
utes more which wins the battle,—the dogged 
perseverance, the determination of never giving 
up until death or victory comes. 
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T world’s tide of humanity is now at the 
lood and setting resistlessly toward the 
Paris. 

1 Paris the flow will be to the lands of the 
World, European capitals, the Spas and 
esorts until the end comes for the travel- 
ted tourist, and they again turn their steps 
A urd. 
\mericans, especially to those who are led 
or by fashion’s sway,to ‘‘do’’ Europe, it 
i y be well enough to go with the tide and be- 
yr awhile, the flotsam and jetsam, as it 
f other lands; but would it not be better 
them to know something of their own 
i ry, its grandeur of scenery, its western won- 
its climatic advantages, mighty cities, 
vers, unsalted seas, towering mountains, 
Pe ealth-giving resorts, before going abroad, 
i knowledging by silence,—a silence that 
gnorance,—that there are fairer worlds 
rs and more to see in them than in this 

pot of God's footstool ? 
would prefer the Rhine, its castles and 
s thrown in, to our majestic Hudson, the 
Penobscot, the mighty Columbia, and 
other rivers that could be named? 


q go into ecstasies over the Alps in 
t i son with the Rocky Mountains? Who 
Pat speak of Switzerland's lakes when the 
; iin along our northern border dwarfs even 
; World seas in size? 


y other than a prejudiced eye for foreign 

w a comparison between the German 
ir western medicinal springs ? 

the world over, can such scenery be 

t of the cafion of the Colorado River, 

nd peaks of the Rocky Mountains, the 

e plains of the great West, and the valleys 

ntains of Maine, New Hampshire, New 

rginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
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Old World produce a counterpart of 


ind not Europe, will eventually be- 
paradise of tourists. 

i.e land of the setting sun lie the real 

of the universe, the marvels wrought by 

1 of the Great Supreme. There are the 

f mystery and silence, where the red men 

i t refuge when beaten back before the onward 
f empire, guided by the star of destiny 

kons the pale face race forward and never 


the most poetic spot on earth is that 
vide which takes in the Big Horn Basin 
ng, a gigantic pocket of millions of acres 
dst of the Rocky Mountains. The basin 
e, beyond doubt, the bed of a mighty 
ea. From its bottom one looks up to the 
and Pryor Mountains to the east, the 
nge to the north, the Rocky Mountains 
st, and the Shoshone Mountains to the 
hese mountains rise from 5,000 to 8,000 
e the level of the basin, the bed of which 
thing over 5,000 feet above sea level; 
man Can picture at a glance its attractive- 
i grandeur and immensity of scenery, for 
n any direction from one hundred to 
lred and fifty miles. 
a drive of a few miles one can pass 
1 multiplicity of climates, from warmth 
west part of the basin to a frigid atmos- 
I e on the snow-covered summits. 
s favored spot, until recently but little known 
in its perfection of climate, the healing power of 
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its waters, and the unsurpassed magnificence of its 
landscape, was the retreat of the red race alone, 
for many tribes sought the place. To few white 
men, indeed, was the basin really known; but to 
the explorer, perhaps, the men in buckskin, the 
hunter and the trapper, or the officers and soldiers 
ot the United States army, who had braved the 
dangers of the trails that led there. Now the 
Big Horn Basin is awakening in its might. It is 
beginning to feel its power. It is a world of mar- 
vels in itself, and the pulse-beats of civilization 
are causing its mighty veins to throb with a new 
life, that is letting the world know all that is with- 
in itself. It is the heritage of the people, too, for 
no one can claim more than the usual limited 
homestead from the government. 
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It is no wonder that the untutored Indian called 
this beautiful valley the ‘‘Home of the Great 
Spirit,’"” while its wild, weird, awe-inspiring 
mountain cafons were with equal justice termed 
the abode of the Evil Spirit. 

For centuries untold, instinct led the Indians to 
seek the Big Horn Basin for perfect rest, purity of 
atmosphere, and to be cured of disease by the 
magic springs—the Great Spirit's healing waters. 
There in the basin tribes battled with tribes for 
mastery, long ages before Columbus discovered 
this New World. _ Every acre of its soil hides a 
red man's grave; and, if the bones of the Indian 
dead, gathered in the Big Horn Basin, were there 
formed into a monument, the pile would rival the 
most commanding peaks in height. 

There, too, have the pale faces hunted the red 
man, and it is not a long trail to where Custer and 
his brave three hundred boys in blue went to 
death, fighting shoulder to shoulder, falling, 
bleeding, dying, until the last stand was made. 
and the gallant chieftain and his men fell, to mark 
for ages the spot sanctified by the blood of heroes. 

To the westward of Big Horn Basin lies Yellow- 
stone Park, also a natural wonderland. In fact, 
the whole region seems to have been created in 
some wondrous fancy of the Great Spirit. 

From the Big Horn Cafon to its junction with 
the Big Horn River, the Shoshone runs through 
the valley, to which it has given its name, and, 
thus aided by nature, man has seized upon its ad- 
vantages to irrigate, through the introduction of 
artificial waterways, the rich lands stretching 
away from its banks on either side to the beauti- 
ful foothills of the encircling ranges. 

Were such a magnificent undertaking as the 
reclamation of this vast arid basin by artificial 
means attempted in Europe, the European press 
would teem with articles calling itone of the great- 
est scientific accomplishments of modern times. 
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The canals that irrigate this vast area lead down 
from the rivers fed by countless streams of melted 
snow, hence there is no overflow, and the supply 
is inexhaustible.. Without these irrigating canals, 
no water could reach this vast expanse of the 
richest soil in the world. When farming by irri- 
gation, one is assured of success; when depending 
on rainfall, all is uncertainty. There are no 
dams to break, for the mountains hold the water, 
hence there are no overflows, as in other places 
where irrigation is used. 

These lands are not to be held by trusts, or sold 
to millionaire purchasers, but to the ‘‘Man With 
The Hoe,’’ who can buy and till his forty, eighty, 
or one hundred and sixty acres, as the case may 
be, for he is allowed to hold no more. 

To this garden spot of creation I went years ago, 





in the discharge of my duties as a United States 
army scout. I took in the superb grandeur, the 
natural marvels, the wonders and the possibilities 
of the Big Horn Country. 

Like the Indians of long ago, who, when they 
reached the present state of Alabama, cried :— 

‘‘Here we rest!’ — 
and like Brigham Young, when he arrived upon 
the site of Salt Lake City and exclaimed, as he 
drove a stake into the ground, — 

‘‘Here we build the temple of Zion!’ — 

I could not refrain from the expression regarding 
the Big Horn Country :— 

“This is my chosen land! 
bones to rest! "’ 

To-day, in Big Horn Basin, there has already 
sprung up the nucleus of a future great city, 
called Cody. 

Already farms are dotting the hills, valleys,and 
plains, and Cody, scarcely two years old, has a 
church, a public school, a court house and a 
newspaper, — ‘‘The Enterprise,’’—not to speak of 
stores, hotels, and many pleasant homes. Near 
by is the De Maris Spring, the largest sulphur 
spring in the world, to which invalids are already 
wending their way to be cured of all the ills to 
which all human flesh is heir. Nor is this mighty 
spring the sole curative power in the Big Horn 
Basin, for there lies Nature's great laboratory in 
the form of hot springs,—vichy, soda, iron and 
other medicinal waters,—that are panaceas for 
many diseases. 

Into this country two lines of railroad, the iron 
arteries of our land, are now making their way, and 
hence came the prediction, before made, that the 
human tide will soon flow toward the Great Di- 
vide, coming from the westward across the Pacific 
and the eastward across the Atlantic, to behold 
the mighty heart of our country, which beats be- 


neath the shadows of the Rocky Mountains. 
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Here I want my 





Ruts Are Fatal To Success 











A manufacturer who feared that he might be 
getting into ruts, recently invited a friend to 
inspect his factory. As he explained his various 
methods, the friend was quick to see faults and 
offer suggestions. The manufacturer now claims 
that this interview pointed out to him ruts, the 
elimination of which has saved him a hundred 
dollars a week. 

Perhaps you cannot see the ruts you are running 
in. If you ask some friend, someone who won't 
lie to please you, how your store, or factory, or 
place of business looks, how it compares with 
other places of business, he will probably point 
out a rut or two. a 

It is an easy matter to get into a rut and very 
difficult to get out. What is to-day a dangerous 
rut, may have been a perfect method at a time 
not long past, but conditions and times change. 
This is an era of up-to-date methods. 

Twenty-five years ago, a simple announcement 
in a local paper was all the advertising a dealer 
was called upon to do. To-day, he must take 
more space; he must write his advertisement more 
carefully and attractively. 

Ten years ago, if you did not happen to have 
what your customer wanted, he would take the 
best substitute you had. To-day, he will get just 
what he wants from your neighbor. Almost any 


kind of store would do twenty-five years ago; to- 
day, it must be well- furnished, well lighted, well 
kept, and must have bright, courteous salesmen, 
or the best customers will not patronize it. 
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THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE, BUFFALO 


Photos Copyrighted, 1900, by the Pan-American Exposition Co. 


O*E must know Buffalo, the true Queen of the 
Lakes, in order to appreciate properly the 
importance of the All-America International Expo- 
sition, for which she is even now getting ready. 
The gates will open May 1, 1901, upon a display 
which will be only less magnificent than two in 
recent years,—the great White City of 1893, and 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900. The idea of bring- 
ing the nations of North and South America into 
more intimate commercial and fraternal relations, 
was the brilliant conception of the late James G. 
Blaine. The magnitude of the exposition may to 
some extent be appreciated when it is understood 
that one of its chief purposes is to illustrate the 
progress of the last century in all the states and 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. To that 
end, the President of the United States issued to 
all governments of the Three Americas special in- 
vitations to participate in the exposition. Hearty 
acceptances have been received from practically all 
of them. The money to be expended is $5, 800, 000. 
I never could give an unqualified mental assent 
to the name of Buffalo. It is far too circum- 
scribed for a metropolis such as the city really is. 
It is not a broad enough or wide enough name. 
It is about as inappropriate, in a lesser degree, of 
course, as Seineville would be for Paris, or Zoé- 
town tor London. 
J 


Imagine, if you can, a mighty mart of commerce 
through which passes enough food to supply the 
population of Europe; a manufacturing center 
which produces articles used in every quarter of 
the globe, of infinite variety and enormous value; 
a port past whose gates sweeps a large part of 
the fresh water of the globe; a busy, thriving, 
throbbing hive of human industry, which has not 
only utilized its local advantages, but has also 
boldly commanded the great Niagara itself to do 
its bidding. Along its superb river front is han- 
dled more lumber than anywhere else in the wide 
world. Under its broad asphalted streets run 
pipes which carry natural gas from the great reser- 
voirs of Pennsylvania and western New York di- 
rectly to the kitchen ranges and chandeliers of the 
householders, Its twenty-six steam railroads, its 
canals and its fleets of ships bring it into contact 
with the rest of the continent. Its twenty-five lines 
of electric road bring its citizens into contact with 
each other. It has more taxpayers than any other 
American city in proportion to its gross population, 
which is equivalent to saying that more people 
own their own homes there than elsewhere. The 
census of 1900 will show about 400,000 people, a 
quadrupling in thirty years. Its newspaper 
presses and its titanic factories are driven by elec- 
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MAIN AND NIAGARA STREETS, BUFFALO 


MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


CyRuUS PATTERSON JONES 


tric power transmitted from Niagara Falls by 
cable, power which is so cheap per horse power 
per year (something less than ten dollars, I am 
told,) that all other power will soon be superseded. 
A steel plant to cost twenty millions, capable of 
employing ten thousand new hands, bringing the 
prices of steel products down to a fair basis, is the 
latest enterprise to which the men of Buffalo 
have given their attention. 
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“A city is what its citizens make it,’’ says a 
legend on the walls of its exposition headquarters, 
and the people of this fair mistress of the inland 
seas are worthy of their metropolis. The men, 
keen, progressive, public spirited, frank; the wo- 
men, charming. 

The business men who originated the exposition 
deserve a great deal of credit. Pure, hearty love 
of their city prompted them, and, true Americans 
that they are, they have impressed into their ser- 
vice every legitimate agency. They got half a 
million dollars from congress, and as much more 
from their state, but their own subscriptions far 
exceeded these sums. They have sent emissaries 
to Canada, to the West Indies, to Mexico, to the 
little Isthmian republics, to the great empires of 
South America. 

Every one has responded. 

Every one will be handsomely represented, from 
the frozen lagoons of the Arctic to the boisterous 
Straits of Magellan. That great prize which the 
United States has never grasped,—the trade of 
South America,—will now be wooed and courted 
by all the arts of Yankee ingenuity. A miserable 
ten per cent. of the South American trade has 
heretofore been the portion of the United States. 
This exposition will seek to reverse the figures, 
and every state and city in the Union has been 
invited to Buffalo, to help capture some of the 
benefits. 
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The city of Buffalo, acting as a municipal host, 
has not only given up its beautiful park lands for 
the site, but has gone deep into its own pocket 
for the wherewithal to pay the heavy expenses. 

The exposition grounds include three hundred 
and fifty acres in the city, of which one hundred 
and thirty-three acres are included in a superbly 
beautiful public park, full of landscape effects, 
and containing natural streams and lakes. Here 
will be an electric tower grander than any before 
planned; a building on which the United States 
government will expend $500, 000 [See illustration 
number one.]; a machinery and transportation 
building [See cut number four.) which will rival 


the last named in beauty and size; a Roman 
stadium capable of seating 25,000 spectators 
and intended for giving athletic exhibitions; 
fifteen acres covered with state and foreign build- 
ings; a court of fountains lighted with one hundred 
thousand electric lamps, and a grand esplanade 
capable of accommodating 250,000 people. 

It is intended to give faithful attention to every 
feature of American life and progress. The story 
of the century will be told in a scene which will 
furnish a wealth of inspiration. The tremendous 
power of Niagara will be used to run the 
machinery in at least fifty buildings which the 
nations of the three Americas will erect. Novelties 
without number, some of them magnificent, will 
be shown. The government will assist in the 
matter of securing exhibits from Porto Rico, 
Hawaii and the Philippines, and the governments 
of many South American republics have voted 
money for buildings and exhibits. Four thousand 
men are now working to erect the larger buildings, 
to dig a grand canal upon which electric boats 
will ply, and to provide transit around the miles 
of grounds. With eleven months still to elapse 
before the grand opening, several of the more im- 
posing structures are well advanced. 
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In the direction of art, this exposition promises 
to be splendid. The season of its duration,— 
May 1 to November 1,—will permit lavish treat- 
ment of the grounds in the way of floral decora- 
tion. Noted architects and artists are preparing 
the display with as much care as did the planners 
of the great naval arch in New York. There will 
be no garish effects, no distressing colors, but, 
instead, asymphony. The fine arts will have a 
wonderful building, and there will be a chime of 
church bells unequaled in the New World, rung 
daily by electricity. The educative and refining 
influences of such an exposition can hardly fail to 
be apparent. It will possess a value, as a recent 
writer has said, too often carelessly estimated by 
the public, which is prone to look only upon 
the material side of things. It will be for the 
time being a colossal university with a curriculum 
far more comprehensive than that of any per- 
manent institution. It will instruct the people by 
means of the best object lessons the Western 
Hemisphere can produce. It will tell the story 
of western civilization in such a way that he who 
runs may read. It will serve to awaken the young 
to the possibilities for achievement that surround 
them. It will quicken the heart-beats of patriotism 
and stimulate the pride of the people in acquiring 
and maintaining a place of the highest rank 
among the nations. 
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| A Chorus Girl’s Triumph 
M. K. 
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a LITTLE an audience, looking across the 
tlights in the enjoyment of a dramatic or 
performance, realizes the patient toil, 
vidual struggles, the smiles and the tears 
which the performers passed ere they 
the haven of successful engagement ! 
he public care? I sometimes think it 
that it is more interested in the occa- 
scapades of a member of the profession 
th the serious purpose of the majority, the 
to become perfect in art, and thereby win 





experience? It is scarcely a ripple on 
yrofessional sea which basks in the sun- 
fferson, or boils in the thunder of a 
et I am not without pride in having 
m the humble ranks of the chorus to 
tation of zagenue roles, within the 
ree brief seasons. 
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f eighteen years of age, while attending 
iden and unexpected change took 
’ y life, which rendered it necessary for 
ke my own way in the world. One 
7 ib pring morning, on my way to school for 
me, I determined to seek a professional 
With sufficient money to make a start, I 
1is on a two days’ journey for New York, 
seemed like two months, so anxious was I 
the new life. 
the last of May, the current season was 
a close, and there were nothing but 
roductions, and almost all of the mem- 
he companies had been engaged. After 
ree days had elapsed in fitful attempts to 
nanager of a great theater, George Led- 
s at length granted a hearing. I told 
I was, and what I thought I could do, 
, of course, that I would receive a good 
After having the floor during the whole in- 
magine my surprise, on my departure, 
told me, if I cared to go to the theater 
h the chorus rehearse, by chance one 
rop out, in which case he would place me 
ant number. Thoroughly disgusted and 
rtened, with a limited amount of money, no 
r relations within hundreds of miles, 
nothing left to do but accept. I was 
rehearse, or, rather, to watch the others 
the next day at one o'clock. Arriving 
eater at the appointed time, I was lost in 
f girls ranging in age from seventeen to 
e years,—to my eyes all beautiful, being 
New York girls, and all perfectly gowned. 
sals began in due time, with absolutely no 
paid to me. With my _ countryfied 
y frock, and with my heart in my eyes, I 
)bscure corner, and listened and watched. 
time all were dismissed, to return in 
ng at eight o'clock. 
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ter at night during a rehearsal is not the 
nating place one can find. However, it 
ery interesting to one unaccustomed to it 


end of three weary weeks my chance 
When almost despairing of ever getting 
my heart was gladdened by the stage- 
who said I might go on that evening, as 
the girls had left. The place to be filled 


n the first row, an unusually good chance. 


Eva Taylor. 
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Mary ‘Kealry. 


But then my troubles began. Not being a very 
good artist, I failed in my make-up, which is one 
of the first considerations on the stage. 

I must have looked like a fright as I emerged 
from the dressing-room. One eye and one corner 


“1 FAILED IN MY MAKE-UP” 








of my mouth were becoming very friendly, —try- 
ing to meet. The others were just the reverse, 
—not on speaking terms at all. My poor nose 
was so white that it looked like a piece of dough, 
or putty, put on to suit the occasion. 

Did I stay in the front row? Weli, hardly. 
As soon as he discovered me, the stage-manager 
ordered ‘‘that ugly person’’ to go into the back 
row, and back I went. One of the girls consoled 
me by saying I was not so ugly as I looked, and 
she afterwards assisted me to do better. There- 
after, by study and application, I was enabled to 
secure engagements in such good companies as 
Daly's, Rice’s, and Frohman’s, and to advance 
from the chorus to good speaking parts, with 
bright prospects ahead. 
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Inspiration in This Career 
EvELYN Hope KINGSTON 











"THE story of the triumphs of Miss Eva Taylor, 

the youngest of American girls to become a 
“leading woman,”’ is full of inspiration, and it is 
of particular interest in the great Northwest, where 
her best work has been done. 

While scarcely fourteen years of age, with the 
full consent of her parents, and surrounded by the 
loving influences of home, Miss Taylor made her 
début in the ambitious part of Ca/anthe, in 
“Damon and Pythias,’’ at the Paterson, New 
Jersey, Opera House. The result was little less 
than wonderful. Aside from the nervousness 
natural to facing an audience composed of 
friends and fellow-townspeople, the young lady 
acquitted herself perfectly, revealing the posses- 
sion of talents of a high order. But far more 
important than her talent was her possession of a 
clear mind, of a quick penetration, and of a phe- 
nomenal capacity for study. The result was that 
in a comparatively short time Miss Taylor took 
many prominent parts, such as test an actress's 
ability, and soon won an enviable reputation by 
her strong, finished acting on the American stage. 


Beatrice Vaughn 
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Mary Kealty. 


That her early promise has been more than ful- 
filled is proved by her réfertoire and by her pres- 
ent leading position in the city of Milwaukee, 
where, during the past few months, her splendid 
performances of Madame Sans-Gene, Juliet, and 
other leading parts, have evoked unusual praise. 
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Her list of successes includes the most prominent pt 
réles in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’’ ‘‘Lady Win- The 
dermere’s Fan,’’ ‘‘Hands Across the Sea,’’ ‘‘East The 
Lynne,’ ‘‘A Fool of Fortune,’’ ‘‘An Enemy of eg 
the King,’’ ‘Incog.,’’ ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,’’ 
‘Jane,’ and ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ the latter being the pe 
new dramatization of Henryk Sienkiewicz’ s famous _ 
historical romance. Such versatility is only ex- oT 
plained by a combination of native gifts with an ne 
indomitable purpose. A classical face, a graceful Yor! 
figure, eyes that speak, or even a voice of wonder- a 
ful range and modulation, could not command ~~ 
these successes, unaided by a mind capable of k 
taking infinite pains, or a purpose so strong and a 
pure as to carry its owner to the highest attain- A 
ment. 
ae ae look 
que: 
The Exceedingly Difficult Start 
BEATRICE VAUGHAN 
TH greatest difficulty lies in securing your first out; 
interview with managers. It is impossible sO, 
for a woman without a theatrical reputation to see abil 


Charles Frohman, and it requires perseverance, “ 


with long and patient waiting in ante-rooms, to pres 
secure an interview with the other managers of wha 
New York theaters. I came to the city with a ing 
determination to succeed, whatever the obstacles, “ 
and, though I found them great, I never wavered. mez 

I secured my first recognition by christening We 
Mr. Frohman ‘‘The Napoleon of the American ity, 
stage.'’ I had tried to see him personally, and I wi 
failed. I sent in a set of pictures taken in classic me. 
roles, and a note. It read: ‘‘Will you look at T 
these pictures, and give me five minutes of your ful 
time?’’ I received the verbal reply, ‘‘Mr. Froh- seel 
man has no time.’’ Of course, he never saw the has 
pictures, and never sent such an answer. On the ting 
impulse of the moment, I wrote him a letter, tell- you 
ing him that the Napoleon of the American stage - 
had no right to refuse a hearing to one seeking it do, 
in good faith. I received, through one of his : 
stage managers, a letter telling me to go to the the 
theater the next morning at half-past ten o'clock, giv 
where he was putting on a great production, and tha 
that I should have a hearing. Of course, I was life 
there on time. I had secured an entrance into a if | 
New York theater. I was given understudy work, the 
and worked hard, understudying three large réles. erl 
I have mentioned the difficulty in seeing mana- . 
gers. Here is an instance. I worked for Mr. ces 
Frohman a season, and was engaged for the fol- biti 


lowing season to create a juvenile réle in a new 


production, yet I had never seen him. one 
My great ambition for a stage career disclosed Cle 
several other valuable hidden talents. I think it eve 
is the same in every line of endeavor. I have lan 
observed that,if you work assiduously at what you 
believe to be your forte, though you fail in that 
particular occupation, some talent will disclose it- 
self that will lead to success. sto 
At the beginning of this, my third season, I was cal 
engaged by Augustus Pitou for my first leading réle. En 
If | am attaining some little headway, it is also wa 
true that it is not easily done. There are times ski 
when I cannot see one step ahead, and I feel as set 
if my efforts are wasted. I suppose such mo- im 
ments come to all. At such times, I have re- be 
ceived great encouragement from your magazine, da 
na 
wa 
de 
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HE true story of the career of that remarkable American, 
Thomas Brackett Reed, —the story of the forces which 
have dominated his life and of the hopes and ambitions 
which have swayed him,—has never before been told. 
The Maine statesman has been written aout fully as much 


as any other man in public life, and from his own 
pen have come many interesting contributions to 
the virile literature of the day; and yet his secret 
personality, the true Thomas Brackett Reed, has 
escaped, 

To get this, to induce him to talk of himself, 
was the purpose of my recent visit to him in New 
York, where his great talents are now finding ex- 
pression in the practice of the law. 

‘“‘Had you thought anything, Mr. Reed,’’ I 
asked, ‘‘of retiring from politics before you took 
the step last fall ?’’ 

A merry twinkle changed the seriousness of his 
look, as he answered, ‘‘Election time has fre- 
quently brought me that thought.”’ 

‘‘But more seriously?’’ I ventured. 


Sd 


“| have always been ready to step down and 
out; not that I was dissatisfied, but willing to do 
so, if affairs more urgent or more suited to my 
abilities offered.”’ 

‘‘How did you feel when the entire Democratic 
press of the country had pounced upon you for 
what it called your tyrannical method of interpret- 
ing the rules of the house of representatives ?’’ 

“Oh,’’ replied the ex-speaker, promptly, ‘‘you 
mean, whether I was disturbed by the uproar? 
Well, 1 had no feeling except one of entire seren- 
ity, and the reason was simple. I knew just what 
I was going to do if the house did not sustain 
me.”’ 

Then he raised his eyes, and, with a character- 
ful twist of the mouth which those who have once 
seen do not soon forget, added: ‘‘When a man 
has decided upon a plan of action for either con- 
tingency, there is no need for him to be disturbed, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘And may I ask what you had determined to 
do, if the house did not sustain you?’’ 

‘I should simply have left the chair, resigned 
the speakership, withdrawn from the house, and 
given up my seat in congress. There were things 
that could be done, you know, outside of political 
life. For my part, I had made up my mind that, 
if political life consisted in sitting helplessly in 
the speaker's chair, and seeing the majority pow- 
erless to pass legislation, I had had enough of it.’’ 

‘“‘Do you object to speaking of the circumstan- 
ces which formed your political opinions and am- 
bitions?’’ 

“You mean my early life, | suppose. Well, 
one biographer has traced my line back to George 
Cleeve, who built the first white man’s habitation 
ever erected in the territory now included in Port- 
land's boundaries.’’ 


vs 


Mr. Reed did not trouble himself to finish the 
story, which is interesting. The settlement was 
called ‘‘Stogumnor,’’ in tender memory of an 
English field of that name, and its founder's life 
was one of ceaseless conflict, now with the red- 
skins and now with the white neighbors of other 
settlements, so that Cleeve left behind him the 
impress of a bold, vigorous pioneer. His daughter 
became the wife of Michael Milten, whose two 
daughters in turn were married to two brothers 
named Brackett. One of the Brackett daughters 
was espoused by a fisherman named Reed, whose 
descendant Thomas Brackett Reed is. Much of 
the nerve and daring that animated his stern old 
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fighting settler-ancestor, George 
Cleeve, has evidently been in- 
herited by him. I soon brought him around to 
his boyhood days. 

‘Literature and old romances attracted me 
most,’ he said; ‘‘much more than text-books. A 
spare young man, Master Moses Lyford, was my 
teacher, the best disciplinarian I ever knew.’’ 

‘‘He must have imparted some of that quality 
to you,’’ said I. 

‘Possibly. He had the art of holding a turbu- 
lent school by finding out what was the particular 
spring he could touch to control every one of his 
lawless boys. His ‘pull’ on me was dismissal. 
By simply holding that threat over me at critical 
moments, he conquered. You see | had a sort 
of inborn idea that school was a great thing for 
me, and I also knew that my parents were too 
poor to be able to send me anywhere else, so I 
kept straight along as best I could. He had a 
way of letting every boy who had no demerits 
ring his bell before leaving the class. Once, for 
three days, I did not ring that bell. So he came 


tome. ‘Tom,’ he said, ‘is it an inadvertence ?’ 
‘No, sir.’ ‘Did you break the rules?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘Why?’ ‘Because they were too hard.’ ‘Well, 


boy, you know what you can do if the rules are 
too hard; you can leave school.’ I hung my 
head, and he went away, saying, ‘Never let me 
hear of this again, Tom.’ ‘No, sir,’ I replied, 
and I meant it.’’ 

‘‘How did you get along at Bowdoin ?”’ 

“Only fairly well. 1 neglected some things.’’ 

‘‘Were you well supplied with money ?”’ 

“No. I paid my own way. I spent a little 
too much time on light literature, and it nearly 
cost me my sheepskin.’’ 


ad 


The truth is that his college experience was 
rather hard. His life-struggle began with the 
first year there, and he had to earn enough to pay 
his way as he went along. His attendance at 
class recitations during the first term of his fresh- 
man year was regular, but he found it necessary 
to remain out the next two terms and earn some 
money by teaching. He kept up his studies, 
however, without an instructor. 

‘©All through the first part of my college 
course,’’ he said to a friend, ‘‘1 devoted a great 
deal of time to literature, to the neglect of other 
studies; a garret in the house of one of my mother’s 
relations became my mecca. It was packed full 
of books, especially novels, and thither I went, 
twice a week, loading myself with novels, which I 
spent days, and the best part of my nights, read- 
ing. They were mostly trashy, imaginative stuff, 
but gave me delight and some information. I be- 
lieve | gained my knowledge of words from them; 
anyhow, they gradually waked me to a knowledge 
of higher and really important literature.’’ 

Graduation was little more than a year off when, 
the contents of the garret being exhausted, the 
young man realized, to his confusion, that his 
class standing was very low. His position in the 
graduating class depended on the average of his 
class ratings for the four years. None of the six- 
teen junior parts, given out during the junior 
year, had reached him. Also, the English ora- 
tions, which should have numbered sixteen, were, 
for his senior year, reduced to twelve. This 
stiffened the contest, and to get one meant a strug- 
gle. Yet every ambitious and spirited boy en- 


tered the contest. 
he laid aside poems and romances. 
«From that time 
he said; ‘‘I got up at five every morning, and went promptly 
to bed at nine every night. 
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The Story 
of a Great 
Career 


Reed was one. Eleventh hour as it was, 








on until commencement I toiled,’’ 
I did not like it, and felt 
every morning that I could sleep a month undis- 
turbed. When the time came, I was so scared, 
after taking the examination, that I was afraid to 
go and hear the result. Finally, one of the boys 
came to my room and told me that | stood fifth, 
and I was then as happy as I have ever been, 
before or since.”’ 

«Did that win.you the privilege of delivering 
one of the orations?”’ 

‘Yes. It was the hardest year of my life. If 
ever | measured the limit of my capacity, I did 
that year.’’ 

His oration was entitled ‘‘The Fear of Death,”’ 
and it won the first prize for English compositions. 
It was Mr. Reed’s first attempt at oratory, and he 
says that his emotions, when he felt every eye upon 
him and realized that profound stillness prevailed, 
were most disturbing, yet his words aroused deep 
interest. 
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‘What did you do after graduation?’’ 

“Let me see. I engaged in school-teaching. I 
became assistant teacher in the Boys’ High School 
at Portland. After a year, | resigned and went 
into the law office of Howard and Stroul, Portland, 
where I studied for two years.’’ 

‘‘How much was a teacher's salary at that 
time?’’ 

‘I can’t speak for every one. 
dollars a month.’’ 

His old comrades delight in telling, what he 
will not, how he once found it necessary to chas- 
tise a boy who was about his own age. He, as 
teacher, had been cautioned against whipping any 
one without first consulting the members of the 
committee of the district. But Reed was Reed even 
in those days. The committee had not sustained 
his opinion in several previous cases, when con 
sulted, so he.decided to act without them. He 
was fast losing his authority and proposed to re- 
trieve it, which he did in fifteen of what he calls 
‘the most exciting minutes of my life.’’ It was 
a close victory, which a single pound more of 
avoirdupois added to the youth might have decid- 
ed against the teacher. 

‘‘Finding the law poor picking, at first,’’ he 
said, ‘‘I went to California.”’ 

Mr. Reed acknowledged that he went in the 
steerage, via Cape Horn. ‘‘I had no money to 
spare,’’ he said, ‘‘so 1 went on a sailing vessel. 
I taught school at Stockton, and studied law again 
at San José. There was not very much out there 
for me, so I returned to Portland in 1864 and ob- 
tained an appointment as an acting assistant pay- 
master in the navy, in which capacity I served for 
a year.”’ 


Mine was thirty 


ad 


One of the most interesting incidents of Reed's 
career in California is told by Robert P. Porter, 
and vouched for by the ex-speaker. It was in 
1863, during the Civil War, when the Legal Ten- 
der Act was much discyssed in California, where 
a gold basis was then maintained, that Wallace, 
whose office adjoined the one in which Reed was 
studying, happened in one day and said: ‘‘Mr. 
Reed, I understand you want to be admitted to 
the bar. Have you studied law?’’ ‘Yes, sir, I 
studied law in Maine,while teaching.’’ ‘Well,’’ 
said Wallace, ‘‘I have one question to ask. Is 
the Legal Tender Act constitutional?’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
said Reed. ‘‘You shall be admitted to the bar,”’ 
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(). Rose, thou'rt king of floral bowers, 
And thy majestic beauty towers 


minates all other flowers; 





. 1e Graces fain would ‘guile the hours 
q nidst thy scented petal showers. 
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e. Tom Bodley, a deputy sheriff, who 

ispirations, was asked the same ques- 

he said ‘‘No.’’ ‘We will admit you 

| Wallace, ‘‘for anybody who can an- 
i, a question like that, ought to prac- 

this country. 

d you come to get into politics? 


”” 


ecame a little known, locally. There 

, yagainst me. I had a good many per- 

| a nds. One of these was Judge Nathan 
{ 


ounty attorney at that time, who knew 
opponent in a number of cases. He 
y for me, and wanted to see me get 
the world; so, when convention time 
d, he proposed my name for the state 
He not only proposed it, but amused 

a hearty fight on my behalf, and, 
llots, had me nominated. I really 
about it until the next morning, 

n the papers that I was on the ticket. 
ecided to decline, because my law 
s growing, and to go to the state capi- 
neglect it. But Webb came around, 

1e so kindly to take it that I consent- 
| the experience would broaden me.’’ 


y law business went by the board.’’ 
were you in the state legislature ?’’ 
two terms in the house. Then I was 
state senate. Afterwards, I became 

of Maine, and then city solicitor 
\fter that I was elected to congress 


ea) 


1 you get on in congress?’’ 
it is for other people to say,—a mat- 
rd. We can hardly talk of that.’’ 
Reed did not object to acknowledg- 
f the current gossip concerning his dis- 
reer in the national house. When 
) from Portland, he was escorted by one 
ues toa seat. His massive figure, 
itation as a wit and orator, interested 
ers. 5S. S. Cox was one of those who 
s. He turned to William P. Frye, 
er from Maine, and said :— 
Frye, I see your state has sent another 
ind physical giant here.’’ 
ago you mean? 
1 Reed, who must be even now crack- 
for | see they are all crowding about 


r congress, his power of sarcasm and 
ting inquiry furnished the electoral in- 
mittee and the public with the most 
scenes that occurred at any of its 
By cross-examining one clever scoundrel 
vhole days, he at length compelled him 
that he was a forger. In the fifty-first 


ss he took the speaker's chair. 
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AIR VENUS, gracefully reclining 
Upon a couch of thy designing 
Of gorgeous hue, ah, how she envies thee 
Thy color and thy velvet lining! 
For all thy beauty she is pining, 
Whilst emerald stem, her arms entwining, 
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Concerning the memorable stand he took in 
that congress regarding the counting of a quorum, 
I asked :— 

‘You never had a doubt in your own mind 
that the position taken was in perfect accordance 
with justice and common sense ?"’ 

‘“‘Never for a moment. Men, you see, being 
creatures of use and wont, are naturally bound up 
in traditions. While every court which had ever 
considered the question had decided one way, we 
had been used to the other. Fortunately for the 
country, there was no wavering in our ranks."’ 
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‘When the members of the minority were 
raging on the floor together and the uproar was at 
its worst, how did you feel ?”’ 

«Just as you would feel,’’ was his reply, ‘‘if a 
big creature were jumping at you and you knew 
the exact length and strength of his chain, and 
was quite sure of the weapon you had in your 
hands. I felt I was right. I knew I could live 
outside of congress. Sol could afford to strike 
for the principle.’’ 

‘“‘Do you believe the country is following the 
right path in seeking foreign territory ?’’ 

‘‘No interest can attach to my opinion on that 
now. I am not now in politics.”’ 

‘You cannot fairly say that your views are not 
of public interest, though.”’ 

‘“‘Well, I believe our life as a nation will not 
be benefited by adding foreign territory."’ 

‘Some point to England,"’ I said, ‘‘as an ex- 
ample of how a great and enlightened power 
ought to extend its beneficent influence."’ 

«(We are not like England, and cannot be,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘That country has two kinds of 
colonies, —those inhabited by peoples of a radi- 
cally different civilization and of barbaric customs, 
in some instances, and those made up of colonial 
Englishmen, equal in every respect to the men of 
the mother country. The secret of England's 
colonial success is that she is satisfied with the 
mere name of empire. She certainly gets nothing 
more than that. It is give, give, give, on her 
part. She yields to her colonies’ wishes and 
fights for them, without gaining anything but a 
greatname. For instance, we should have settled 
the Bering Sea question in our favor, if it had 
been between us and England alone. Canada com- 
plained, and England yielded to her. So we lost. 

ad 

“It is a question whether we are satisfied with 
the honor of having colonies and are willing to 
pay for it. Remember, we have great enthusiasm 
for unity and nationality as regards the combined 
states. England has nothing like this. Her 
people glory in the thought of empire. To them, 
it is a very tangible and satisfactory thing. They 
have an empress-queen, which makes the thought 
something real. The colonies glorify her, and 
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?aiR Beauty, from thy heart is stealing 
The fragrance that puts senses reeling, 
And borrows flush, that’s in thy crimson blush: 
Thy beauty’s secret she’s appealing ; 
An ardent love for you she’s feeling, 
As at thy perfumed shrine she’s kneeling. 


[Concluded] ws 


they can see it. Here we have a new president 
every four years, with half the people opposed to 
him, and so colonial possessions cannot find 
glorious representation in him. The people may 
grow tired and arbitrary toward the colonies. 
That will injure us more than anything else.’’ 

‘“‘You are well experienced in this world’s 
affairs,’’ I ventured. ‘‘What do you take to be 
the object of life? Money ?’’ 

‘‘No.”’ 

‘Individual happiness ?"’ 

‘‘Not wholly. Right action. A man should 
take a part in the affairs of his fellow men and 
live up to the dictates of his conscience in acting. 
He should be of some use. If he has desires, 
all the better. A desire for anything that will 
help others and satisfy you is a good thing. A 
man has aright to desire money or place or public 
praise, but he has no right to any selfish feeling 
in the matter. He ought to desire to be liberal 
and earn his reward by service of some kind."’ 

‘‘Do you think the world offers as much to in- 
dividuals as it ever did ?"’ 

“If we can trust history, it does. The literature 
of earlier times seems more complaining than 
our own. Men were just as dissatisfied a thou- 
sand years ago as they are now. Man seems al- 
ways to have craved a great deal more than he 
could obtain. Individually, I think, the age is 
richer with opportunities than for ages. The sys- 
tem under which we live is somewhat defective, 
and many suffer by it; but it is changing and the 
world grows better. The unselfish man will find 
enough, I fancy, if he honestly fulfills his duty to 
his fellow men. It is all a question of peace of 
mind, and that can be obtained in various ways, 
—the best one, by doing right.’’ 

a 





THE UNDEFEATED MAN 











THE men now demanded are those who are 
not only capable of learning, but who are not 
ashamed to learn. We must send out men from 
college with a courageous insight into the future, 
and a capacity for invention with which to face its 
problems. We want men to look out straight 
along the line of their birth and breeding, sinking 
themselves into their country. 

It is crime for a college to beget selfish men, 
for selfishness is the worst kind of littleness. We 
are now, as a nation, just beginning to get a hold 
on the years; to secure a control of the ages, and 
no man must go from college to increase the num- 
ber of the selfish crowd. Cecil Rhodes was intro- 
duced to the audience at a London dinner recent- 
ly as ‘‘a man of undaunted action.’’ I would 
rather hear of a man of undefeated action, and 
such are the men we must seek to train.—PRESI-. 
DENT TUCKER, of Dartmouth College. 
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How I Failed in the Klondike 


Joun L. REEsS 











] HAVE bidden a long farewell to newspaper work 

in the frozen north. It was pleasant enough 
while a novelty, and while the sale of the paper 
at twenty-five cents per copy seemed like coining 
money. But when,the only warm corner in the 
shanty (with rent two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month,) was monopolized by the printers; when 
the editor was obliged to indite Chinese hieroglyph- 
ics On wrapping paper with a chunk of frozen 
ink, or else scurry across country on a dog-sled to 
pay twenty-five dollars for the newest New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco paper, the novelty be- 
gan to wear off. I remember getting a copy of 
SUCCESS at the same price from a sharp traveler 
up the Yukon, and then trying to instill into my 
avaricious readers some of its good points, —among 
others, that gold is not the only thing worth trying 
for; but the miners only growled and called for 
more ‘‘gulch’’ news and the latest ‘‘go’’ between 
Sharkey and Jeffries. 

Well, here I am in a land of civilization again, 
with a few photographs and a vivid recollection 
ot some eleven thousand dollars I used to possess. 

I started with an outfit capable of turning out a 
small weekly edition, and paper, ink, etc., to last 
for nine months. It is impossible to get outside 
news through the long winter. The first news- 
paper was printed in Dawson City, the latter part 
of October, 1890, and in less than one month two 
other offices were opened. All through last win- 
ter, three papers were published, and each sold 
for twenty-five cents a copy, with plenty of ad- 
vertising space at fourteen dollars per inch. The 
greatest difficulty to contend with was the scarcity 
of news. There were plenty of miners located on 
the different creeks willing to contribute mining 
news gratis, but in nine cases out of ten it was not 
reliable, and found its way into the aforesaid 
stove. The ‘‘Miner’ had the best appearing 
office of the three papers, but the editor, com- 
positors and pressmen were all packed together 
and doing business in one room. For the privi- 
lege of this office the proprietors had to part with 
two hundred and fifty dollars per month. Sub- 
scribers preferred outside news to local items, and 
to gratify this preference we paid handsomely for 
papers of fairly recent dates, brought over the ice. 
Thus, for a comparatively late New York paper, 
we would willingly pay as high as twenty-five dol- 
lars, to get a scoop on our rival papers. Poets, 
and there were many of them among us, in the 
mines and out of them, were most generous with 
their contributions. It is safe to say that fifty 
compositors could easily have been picked out of 
the crowds of men thronging the streets, but the 
majority of them preferred the chance of sudden 
wealth to a claim to steady employment at their 
trade at a salary of sixty dollars per week. There 
was only one woman reporter in Dawson, and she 
was employed at a salary of eighty dollars a week, 
not a very large sum when living expenses are 
considered. It was a common occurrence for any 
one of the three papers to change the day of 
publication to get a lead on the others,—their 
dog-teams being faster. Some of the carriers had 
rounds that took them fully sixty miles from Daw- 
son with dog teams. 
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Dawson City recently established its first soup 
kitchen. In its early days crimes were few, and 
poverty almost unknown. These came with the 
invasion of the past year. You meet all manner 
of men in the Klondike now, from the gold-crazed 
enthusiast to the persons who come, not expect- 
ing to find a Tom Tiddler’s ground where gold 
can be picked up promiscuously, but hoping and 
believing that there is a better chance to make 
money than in the states. 

The newspaper business in Dawson City is not 
a success, financially, and I am certain that any 
one of the present proprietors would be well 
pleased if he were as well off as he was at the 
time of the discovery of gold. Five thousand 
copies weekly is the largest circulation of any 
Dawson City paper, and it costs as much to 
produce a paper as it would a paper in New York 
with a circulation of fifty thousand. 

The men who were most successful in Dawson 
City were the ones who rushed their claims to 
London and floated companies, not the business 
men or the ordinary miners. O*s course, there are 
a few fortunate miners there, but the majority of 
those who go fail, worn out with hard living, un- 
accustomed toil, and disappointment oft repeated. 
Many succumb to the hardships of the situation; 
many more worry through, taking their departure 
when circumstances permit, and not a few prove 
to be Mark Tapleys, philosophically viewing their 
wrecked fortunes, while genially admitting, — 
‘‘Floored for the present, sir! floored beyond 
question, but jolly.”’ 





The Real Cape Nome 


HowARD R. HUNTINGTON 











In the mind of anyone who has visited Cape 
Nome and walked over that dark sand beach, as I 
did last October, and has seen some of the ‘‘pros- 
pects’’ taken trom the gravel within sight of 
Nome City, there can be no doubt as to the fact 
that Cape Nome is rich. The term is here used 
as all miners and prospectors on the Yukon use 
it, meaning the whole mining district in the 
vicinity of Cape Nome proper, a low and bald 
hill sloping gradually to the sea beach, one hun- 
dred miles north of St. Michaels. So did the 
‘«chee-charkos’’ of '98, who joined the mad rush 
into the Yukon Territory and Alaska, speak of all 
that upper river country as Klondike, until they 
had spent some weeks on the ground and found 
that the gold-bearing gravels are confined to a 
comparatively small area, and that that area was 
as thickly studded with claim stakes as the law 
allowed. 

What those men found to be true of the real 
Klondike will be proved again in another and 
larger rush of people, now preparing to spend the 
summer of 1900 at Cape Nome. They will find 
gold stacked in glittering piles of coin beside the 
roulette wheels and on other tables of chance; and 
they may go out on the beach and watch some 
more fortunate seeker making his daily clean-up, 
brushing and washing the bright yellow spots off 
a rocker blanket into a pan of water, and they 
will rightly conclude that it is a region rich in 
gold. They may go back to the creeks that 


empty into Snake River and watch the work on_ 
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the Anvil, the Dexter, or the Snow gulch, and 
there see such a bulk of the yellow stuff as they 
have never dreamed of. 

They will find all that, but what else? On the 
creeks, stakes,—stakes everywhere, in the creek 
valleys, on the hillsides, and in every conceivable 
place where there has been ground to claim, and 
on each stake are written the few lines that make 
the ground the property of one who has been there 
before. <‘‘I claim 1,320 feet up stream,’’ etc., 
etc., are simple words, and yet they demand 
respect in spite of the fact that they are often 
written in such a manner as to make one doubt 
the naturalization of the writers, and therefore the 
validity of their claims. 

Failing to get a hold on the creeks, these 
stampeders of 1g00 will turn naturally to the 
beach, where, in the summer of '99, hundreds of 
men, equipped with nothing but the simplest and 
crudest forms of rockers, washed out wages 
running from five dollars to one hundred and 
fifty dollars per day. No claim stakes will trouble 
them there. The beach sands are free to all, as 
much my neighbor's as mine, and congress has 
wisely decided to preserve the poor man's rights 
of prospecting and mining on that narrow strip of 
government land. 

The question now arises, what are the chances 
of making money on that land during the coming 
summer? The known extent of good pay ground, 
generally admitted when I left, was about twelve 
miles, beginning at a point near the mouth of 
Mud Creek, a mile below Nome City, and extend- 
ing eleven miles north beyond the city. From 
the beach, within that limit, probably three hun 
dred thousand dollars in dust had been taken out 
before the first of October, and a few good pros- 
pects were still being found in the very grass roots 
near the warehouses of the Alaska Exploration 
Company. But the beach had been practically 
worked out, literally turned over, so that it pre- 
sented the appearance of a long and _ poorly 
ploughed field. Late in the fall, the great trouble 
was to find a spot that had not already been 
touched. Beyond the twelve-mile limit, there had 
been much prospecting, but no finds worthy of 
mention when compared with the hundred-and 
fifty-dollar diggings that had been worked over. 
Men had walked and rowed as far north as 
Cape York, and there, it was claimed, were creeks 
and beach gravels as good as those at Nome, but 
up to November there had been no proof of this, 
nor has any well-grounded proof of the richness 
of that region yet reached the states. 

Knowing the conditions on the coast then, and 
having had no cause to believe they have since 
changed for the better, I would say that there 
seems little hope of success for more than a very 
small proportion of those who will take part in 
the coming stampede to Cape Nome. 

In this I refer to the men who will go with 
little or no capital. For those who have money 
at their command, it is still a land rich in great 
possibilities, for there the days of quick fortunes 
have not yet passed. There were good claims to 
be bought last year, and there will be for some 
time to come, while a few thousand dollars judi- 
ciously invested in machinery suited to mining on 
that beach will bring many rich returns; but for 
the poor man, the ‘‘chee-charko’’ of 1goo, there 
can be naught but wages there, and not that for 
all of the estimated 35,000 stampeders. 
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\ n yet ever lived largely and helpfully in 

world, who was not filled with an inspir- 
eption of his own times. 

ild avoid the mistake of finding our 

n the past, we must equally avoid the mis- 

ndervaluing the past. The American who 

he story of the constitution and the ar- 

: nts by which it was urged for adoption upon 

will see at a glance how deeply the 
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-l 1e that the college-bred man will have 
nce with the past, and this rever- 
rience, in larger measure than those 
ng has been of another sort. His 
f quite another kind. He is likely 
mere theorist, or else so much in 
th the past as to be out of touch with 
It has been well said that there is 
he abstract so perfect that, in its ap- 
an affairs, it does not need to be 
[The college-bred man has need at ev- 
remember this. Conditions must be 
ibove all else, time must be given 
er result. Changes of sentiment 
asses of men are not wrought with 
ofan explosion. The process is more 
nd, to the growth of crops, needing the 
preparation of the soil, the rain and 
for many days, the patience, the 
and the labor of many a husband- 
he harvest can be gathered. By all 
the college man hold aloft his high 
let him enforce his convictions with all 
he can bring from the fruitful past. 
not expect to change public sentiment 
ve way to despair if his ideal makes 
ress. 
e further, as one of the most import- 
tions for usefulness in public life, a 
faith in the good sense of the people. 
ialifications for leadership in these 
well pointed out at a dinner in Eng- 
h one speaker said that a man, to be 
he people, must be one who trusts the 
[he speaker who followed him said, 
he must also be one whom the people 
s to say, a man who would be per- 
luential for good, must stand for 
llendure. The people may be de- 
e by the clever demagogue; but 
sefulness can be built only upon those 
racter which permanently command 


er, also, that the people in our country 
he entire population, not part of it. 
rt of the people can make its wishes 
known, but it is quite a different 
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thing from recognizing a want, to know how to 
provide for it; from discovering an evil, to under- 
stand its remedy. 

If governmental problems are to be correctly 
solved, the achievement must be made possible 
by that sternest of political pathfinders, the ex- 
perience of the man who has discovered the art 
of governing himself. This is imperative, even 
fundamental. Broadly speaking, the problem of 
government in the United States seems to me to 
be to learn the art of government and to apply it 
to ourselves. Any one wishing to be really help- 
ful in the solution of such a problem must be 
large-minded enough to consider the common 
weal, rather than the good of any class, no matter 
how large such a class may be, or how deserving. 
The greatest good of the greatest number must be 
the ideal of all. 

There is a natural tendency in college-bred men 
to feel that the learning which comes from books 
is an essential element in the equipment of one 
who is to take part in government. It certainly is 
an essential element in a complete equipment, but 
the experience of mankind shows that many other 
qualities are no less essential. The hard com- 
mon sense, the practical wisdom, of the men who 
make their way in the world without many advan- 
tages of education, are no less desirable elements 
in the government of the commonwealth. 
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COLLEGE students are becoming more and more 
“men and women. The student body of a 
university may be roughly divided into three 
classes, the small one which goes to the dogs 
through dissipation, the even smaller one in 
which health is ruined or impaired by hysterical 
overstudy, and the great normal class of those in 
whose veins is the wholesome red blood of Ameri- 
can manhood and womanhood, and who, after 
leaving the university, become the leaders and 
most effective workers in their various fields. 

By maintaining a manly, vigorous university 
atmosphere, and by bringing all students into 
close association with their professors, who are 
high types of men, we are endeavoring at Leland 
University to put strength into the so-called 
‘good fellow,’’ who is ‘‘nobédy’s enemy but his 
own,’’ and draw him into the class of workers, 
for the function of a university is to save men as 
well as to make them. But if we find that the 
«good fellow’’ has no material in him that can be 
molded into shape, we let him drop as quietly as 
possible. 

No more do we encourage the other extreme in 
the student life, the young man or woman whose 
shoulders are stooped and whose cheeks are pale 
from undue poring over books. This kind of 
student is happily going out of fashion. He is no 
longer his teacher's pride, and is no longer likely, 
upon graduation, to become a college professor or 
instructor. In scholarship, as in other activities, 
real men,—men of vitality and force,—are now 
the leaders. We believe firmly in outdoor sport, 
but do not encourage it, because it needs no en- 
couragement. We had a football team at Stan- 
ford that had not been beaten until some of its 


best men enlisted for military service in the 
Philippines. 

It is our endeavor to make men of our students 
by putting them in the way of making men of 
themselves. We try to train and discipline the 
mind rather than store it with abstract knowledge. 
The aim of the university, to use the figure of a 
wheat-growing people, is to be not so much an 
elevator for raising grains of knowledge to 
mental storehouses as a mill for grinding these 
grains into life-giving products. We of the West 
have a freer hand than educational directors in 
the East, for the reason that we have no traditions. 
Not being hampered by a past, we are making 
rapid progress. For example, our system is wholly 
elective. The student, upon entering, may decide 
to pursue a certain line of studies to the exclusion 
of all others. The professors become his personal 
advisers and friends throughout his course. 

Very many earnest boys and girls have in 
the past been driven altogether from school or 
college, on account of the rigidity of a curriculum 
to which they could not in all respects conform. 
Many an intelligent girl has been utterly discour- 
aged, and has given up the pursuit of knowledge 
in schools, because she has been unable to grasp 
with the readiness of her classmates the elusive 
principles of mathematics, and many a capable 
man has gone through life handicapped by a lack 
of college training because, when a boy, Latin did 
not appeal to him, or years of daily grind in the 
classics did not seem to his practical parents to be 
a wise expenditure of time on the part of a boy 
ambitious for a business career. A young man or 
woman may be graduated from Stanford knowing 
little or nothing of mathematics or Latin, but he 
or she must know much of some one thing. 

««Coeducation,’’ which is the rule in the West, 
although the exception in the East, is a success. 
The girls have a restraining and refining influence 
on the boys, and the influence of the latter is al- 
most equally great. One of the most fortunate 
features of university education in the West is its 
comparative freedom from the class of rich idlers 
who go to college for the sake of having something 
to do for four years and obtaining a semblance of 
culture. These young men, who are numerous 
in one or two of the Eastern universities, set up 
wrong standards and weaken the moral fiber of 
the student body. We have few of them in the 
West, for the reason that very rich men still send 
their sons to the universities in the East. The 
atmosphere is one of earnest effort, and a student 
wins the respect of his fellows only by high attain- 
ment. Those who work their way through lose 
nothing in social standing. Many wait on table; 
and many more work in the extensive private 
gardens in the vicinity. Some write for news- 
papers and others sell them. They win their pro- 
portion, too, of honored distinction. 

4 * * 
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T is said that Horace Greeley once posted on his 
outer office door this notice: ‘‘No Harvard or 
Yale graduate, or other horned cattle, wanted 
here.’’ However absurd or amusing these words 


may sound, it is undoubtedly true that in many 
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business circles there is still considerable opposi- 
tion to what may be called the college movement. 
in America. That this opposition is not univer- 
sal, however, is evident from the large endow- 
ments of our higher institutions of learning by 
thoughtful men of the business world. 

The college man seldom, if ever, regrets his 
early training, while the really successful man of 
business sooner or later realizes the value of such 
an education, and grieves for lack of it. Those 
who are most ignorant of the advantages of a col- 
lege training are generally the most violent in 
their opposition to such training. The best men 
in the best circles of the business world favor col- 
lege-bred men. There are a few who still hold 
that higher education unfits a man for success in 
business. If success means reaching the million- 
aire round of the ladder, there is probably some 
truth in this statement. Except those who have 
inherited large fortunes, a very small percentage 
of business men can acquire a million or more, 
With those who do, it is sometimes the case that, 
sooner or later, nothing but their business can 
give them gratification or pleasure. The college- 
bred man will be pretty sure to desire other things 
than wealth; and, desiring these, he is not apt to 
give to his business that continuous and absorb- 
ing attention which makes the millionaire. After 
ten years’ experience in the business world, he 
will easily lead the uneducated business man, all 
things considered; but he will have an avocation 
as well as a vocation; and, while he will be suc- 
cessful, he will work to live, and not live to work. 

Mere money-making is not a very difficult task, 
and is certainly no mystery. If a man has health 
and is earnest and intense and persistent and in- 
dustrious, and is able to see the world broadly, 
and the men and affairs of the world in their true 
perspective, there is no difficulty whatever about 
making a good living. All these qualities or pow- 
ers are certainly quickened and developed by the 
sound training of modern college life. Again and 
again, some of the most successful business men 
I have ever known have told me that they pre- 
ferred college-bred men because they were able to 
concentrate their attention upon a given subject; 
they were generally men of higher character, and 
of higher aims and ambitions than the untrained 
men, and all this tended to loyalty, faithfulness, 
and general success. The fact that the railway 
corporations,—of the West, at least,—and great 
manufacturing companies are using more and 
more college men is exceedingly significant. 

A modern, well-equipped, up-to-date college or 
university, with its faculty all alive and alert and 
in touch with the great world about them, gives 
young men the best, the surest, the swiftest and 
the most complete preparation for any form of 
activity to which they may desire to devote them- 
selves in later life. 
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A STUDENT once came to Columbia, timid, re- 

tiring, backward, shrinking, lacking all cour- 
age and all confidence in self. Through a course 
in athletic training, he became master of himself, 
entered into competition with his fellows, and 


gained confidence in his ability to become a 


master over others. If he shall continue to train 
in life, that is, to live normally in all respects, 
will he not be a better man for his training; will 
he not retain his self-confidence, and, finally, will 
he not be better prepared for the struggle ? 

It is important to know whether this education 
of the body has a training value for business life. 
The point is a new one, but is undoubtedly well 
taken. Sooner or later every business man finds 
that persistence, patience in mastering the small 
things in his business, and hard work, are neces- 
sary to his success, and that he must acquire these 
habits in order to succeed. Convinced of the 
amount of work demanded to overcome every little 
irregularity of movement, the gymnast has learned 
one of the greatest lessons of life. 

The handling of the body in gymnastic feats on 
the bars, the horses, the bucks, or similar ap- 
paratus, requires a most persistent and patient 
course of training to correct every little irregularity 
of movement, to keep the knees and the hips 
straight, to hold the foot with toes bent out 
and to develop the unused muscles. As the 
nerve lines in the fingers of the piano-player, by 
constant practice, come to act from the ganglia or 
nerve centers without direction from the brain, so 
complete coérdination of the body is brought 
about only after hard and persistent training. 
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HILE it is unquestionably true that many a 
good blacksmith has been spoiled to make 
a poor lawyer or a feeble preacher, the average col- 
lege-bred man has a great advantage over others 
in the modern strife, provided he be really college- 
bred, and not merely college-stamped. After all, 
the course of study is but a preparation; the real 
success-winning must come later. If it has re- 
sulted in giving to the studenta clear idea of what 
he ought to do in the world, it is invaluable. In 
many cases, where a definite profession is aimed 
at, this is possible; but in others, the student 
finds himself, at graduation, undecided. My ad- 
vice to such a one is not to wait until he knows 
the best way, but to go ahead and do something 
at once. Choose the course that seems to point 
most nearly in the desired direction. More is 
learned by action than by reflection, and even a 
man’s mistakes, if he reads them aright, may be- 
come his most valuable possessions. The first 
vital condition of success for the college man and 
woman of 1900 is to be dead in earnest; the sec- 
ond is to be frank and fair in every relation; and 
the third is to have absolute faith in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ as the only means of making the 
world permanently better. Providence, as all 
candid men admit, is the source of most of the 
success in life, even outwardly. Inwardly, it is 
the fountain of all success, of consistency of 
character, of victory over temptation, of sympathy 
for mankind. 

To be pure in heart, to possess a warm and 
broad sympathy, is to be worthy of the highest 
attainments in life,—and to place oneself in a fair 
way to get them. They can be attained as easily 
outside university walls as within them. 
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| te colonial days, in America, the problem of 

woman's career was simpler. Each maiden 
became the mistress of a household at a suitable 
age. It was a discredit toa man not to be mar- 
ried. In some New England towns bachelors 
had to pay special taxes, and a widower made 
haste to choose a second wife. A man always 
needed a woman to preside in his house, to care 
for his temporal wants, to add dignity to his con- 
dition. The time was one of theocratic govern- 
ment, and the wife was essential, from an econom- 
ical point of view, to the lords of creation. 

To-day, the feminine half of mankind is receiv- 
ing its full share of attention; for it must always 
be remembered that men and women are not 
different orders of beings. They find their fullest 
and completest development together. ‘‘Male 
and female created He them.’’ There is the eter- 
nal difference and the eternal similarity. Nor- 
mal life demands the two principles. If Goethe 
gives us studies of the eternal feminine, Browning 
must complete with masculine vigor, or we get 
sentimentality or brutality as a result. It is the 
union of strength in weakness that marks the com- 
plex and varied character which is the product of 
our end of the century. For I take it the eternal 
feminine is simply this—the power of love which 
has its throne in a good woman's heart. Call it 
altruism, if you like, call it the mother soul, found 
a philosophy, or a system of speculation upon it, 
it is simply that capacity of love and devotion 
which Mary of Bethany showed when she sat at 
Jesus's feet. 

Granted, then, that this is at the root of woman's 
life, that every woman child who comes into the 
world has this great gift and responsibility, that 
this is her contribution to human life, with what 
reverence, with what awe, should we approach 
her, to make or to mar! Sentimentality and man- 
nishness, like Scylla and Charybdis, stand on 
either side. The intellect must be trained to its 
fullest capacity, or there will be an uneven bal- 
ance. Ideal justice is not a common virtue, and 
the powers of the mind must be trained to regulate 
the emotions. Heart and head in happy union 
must rule the conduct. And so we believe in 
what is called higher education. There have al- 
ways been women, from the days of the Queen of 
Sheba, who sought out wisdom, who made great 
sacrifices, and endured arduous toil to come to a 
fountain head of knowledge. This nineteenth 
century, these last fifty years, have brought to wo- 
men, to large numbers of women, opportunities 
before accessible only to the gifted few. Now 
these streams flow freely, and women come in 
throngs. But does the draught quicken them to 
new life? Culture is more than the acquisition of 
knowledge. To bear fruit, learning must pass 
into life. It is the touch of man upon nature that 
makes art. The highest art is a going back to 
nature, and, having received it, having been nour- 
ished upon it, to return it, stamped with man’s 
impress; so the finest fruit of learning must be 
personality. The soul is the supreme power al- 
ways. To enlarge its kingdom, to bring warring 
elements under its control,—this is the supreme 
task of education. 
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] 4™ | omplimented by an invitation to tell what 
| can recollect of the writing, publication, and 
reception of the earliest of my sea-books, ‘‘The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.'’ I approach the sub- 
ect with diffidence, and ask the reader to forgive 
ne if he thinks or finds me unduly egotistical. 
John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,"’ preceded ‘‘The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ Ido not regard that 
story as a novel of the sea. I was reluctant and 
timid in dealing with ocean topics when the 
scheme of that tale came into my head. I con- 
ented myself with taking off my shoes and socks 

nd walking about ankle deep into the ripples. 
But in the ‘‘Grosvenor’’ I went to sea like a 
hia man. I signed articles aboard her as second 
be mate. I had ruffians for shipmates, and the 
tench of the harness-cask was the animating in- 
fluence of the narrative. It is the first sea-book I 
pi ever wrote,—in the sense, I mean, that its suc- 

; cessors are sea-books. 
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} It chanced one day that a big ship with mast- 
headed colors, telling of trouble on board, let go 

1 her anchor in the Downs. I then lived in a town 
\ which overlooks those waters. The crew of the 
had mutinied; they had carried the vessel 

f way down the channel, when, discovering, by 
t time, what sort of provisions had been shipped 
hem, they forced the master to shift his helm 
he inward course. The crew of thirteen or 
irteen hairy, queerly attired fellows, in Scotch 
divers- colored shirts, dungaree breeches 

ed into half-Wellingtons, were brought before 


the magistrate. 
i: | © 
‘ht e bench consisted of an old sea captain, who 
rt } osta ship in his day through the bad conduct 
fT f | crew, and whose hatred of a forecastle 


was strong and peculiar; a parson, who 

ew about as much of the sea as his wife; a 

practitioner, and a schoolmaster. I was 

ind listened to the men’s evidence, and 

heard the captain's story. Samples of the 
vere produced. 

\ person with whom I had some acquaintance 

an opportunity to taste and examine 

ples of the forecastle provisions of the ship 

v e crew had mutinied. Nothing more atro- 

y nasty could be found among the neglected 

trid sweepings of a butcher's back premises. 

‘thing viler in the shape of food ever set a 

f shed mongrel hiccoughing. Nevertheless, 

these thirteen or fourteen men, for refusing to 


: { nd me 


a vessel unless fresh forecastle stores 
re shipped, were sent to jail for terms ranging 
ree to five weeks. 
When I came away from the magistrate’s court, 


hearing the men sentenced, I found my mind 

f that crew's grievance. I reflected upon 

w much of the hidden parts of sea life re- 

1ined to be exposed to the public eye, to the 

ntage of the sailor, providing the subject 

suld be dealt with by one who himself suffered 

very well understood what he sat down to 

te about. This put into my head the idea of 

e tale which I afterwards called ‘‘The Wreck of 
he Grosvenor."’ 
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I said to myself: «I'll found a story on a mutiny 
occasioned entirely by the shipment of 
vad provisions for the crew. No writer has yet 
hed this ugly feature of sea life. Dana is 
ent. Herman Melville merely drops a joke or 
two as he rolls out of the caboose with a piece of 
salt horse in his hand. It has never been treated 
ery seriously. And yet deeper tragedies lie 
the stinking harness-cask than in the started 
yutt. There are wilder and bloodier possibilities 
n a barrel of rotten pork, and in a cask of worm- 
eaten ship’s bread, than in a whole passage of 
shifting cargoes, and in a long round voyage of 
dead weight that sinks to the wash streak.”’ 
But if I was to find a public. I must make my 
book a romance. I must import the machinery 


it sea, 


Hi of the petticoat. The pannikin of rum I proposed 


¢ 


to offer must be palatable enough to tempt the 


lips of the ladies to sip it. My publishers would 
want a market, and if they would have none of 
me I should write in vain; for assuredly | was not 
going to find a public among sailors. Sailors 
don’t read; a good many of them can’t read. 
Those who can have little leisure, and they do 
not care to fill up their spare hours with yarns of 
a calling which eighty out of every hundred of 
them loathe. So I schemed out a nautical ro- 
mance, and in two months and a week I finished 
the story of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.’ 
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ERTAINLY no one was more surprised than I on 
discovering that I could write decent prose, and 
even make money out of it, for during many years 
my youthful aspirations had been to rival Rossetti 
or get on a level with Browning, rather than to 
make a living out of literature as a profession. 

I remembered that, when I was a boy of eleven, 
I wrote a romance with twenty people in it. I 
married them all off at the end, being then in the 
childish mind of the most usual novelist, who be- 
lieves, or pretends to believe, or at any rate by 
implication teaches, that the interesting part of 
life finishes then instead af beginning. I had 
tried some forty different callings, including 
sailoring, saw mill work, bullock driving, 
tramping, and selling books in San Francisco, 
with indifferent financial success, so I began to 
think that perhaps my meter was the making of 
books instead. So I went on trying, and had a 
hard time of it for two years. 

Having written ‘‘The Western Avernus’’ in a 
kind of intuitive, instructive way, it became easy 
enough to me, but very soon I began to think of 
the technique of writing, and wrote badly. I had 
to look back at the best part of that book to be 
assured I could write at all. For a long time it 
was a consolation and a distress to me, for I had 
to find out that knowledge must get into one’s 
fingers before it can be used. Only those who 
know nothing, or know a great deal very well, can 
write decently, and the intermediate state is ex- 
ceedingly painful. Both the public and private 
laudation of my American book made me unhappy 
then. I thought I had only one book in me. 
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I had been in Australia years before, coming 
home before the mast in a Blackwall liner, but 
my occasional efforts to turn that experience into 
form always failed. Once or twice, I read some 
of my prose to friends, who told me that it was 
worse even than my poetry. Such criticism natu- 
rally confirmed me in the belief that I must be a 
poet or nothing, and I soon got into a fair way to 
become nothing. On February 27, 1884, I was 
working in a government office as a writer; on 
March 27, I was herding sheep in Scurry County, 
Northwest Texas, in the south of the Panhandle. 
This experience was the opening of ‘‘The Western 
Avernus.”’ 

But when I did start a book, I went through 
three years of American experience like fire 
through flax, and wrote ‘‘IThe Western Avernus,”’ 
a volume containing ninety-three thousand words 
in less than a lunar month. 

I wrote it without notes, without care, without 
thought, save that each night the past was re- 
surgent and alive before and within me, just as it 
was when I worked and starved between Texas 
and the great Northwest. When the book was 
accepted and published and paid for, and actually 
reviewed favorably, I almost determined to take 
to literature as a profession. 
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Until we know why the rose is sweet or the dewdrop 
pure, or the rainbow beautiful, we cannot know why the 
poet is the best benefactor of society. The soldier fights 
for his native land, but the poet touches that land with the 
charm that makes it worth fighting for, and fires the war- 
rior's heart with energy invincible. The statesman en- 
larges and orders liberty in the state, but the poet fosters 
the core of liberty in the heart of the citizen. The in- 
ventor multiplies the facilities of life, but the poet makes 
life better worth living. —GEORGE WM. CuRTIS. 
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M y first book was written while I was a student 

at London University,and when I was about 
seventeen years of age. A fellow-student sug- 
gested that I should write a Jewish story, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of which would finance a 
proposed comic paper. I was quite willing. If 
he had suggested an epic,!I should have written it. 
So I wrote the story in fuur evenings, [I always 
write in spurts.] and, within ten days from the in- 
ception of the idea, the booklet was on sale in 
coverless pamphlet form. The printing cost ten 
pounds. I paid five, and the friend who had sug- 
gested the book paid five, and we divided the 
profits. 

My first book, (price one penny, net,) went 
well. It was loudly denounced by those it de- 
scribed, and widely bought by them. It was 
hawked about the streets. One little shop in 
Whitechapel sold four hundred copies. It was 
even on Smith's bookstalls. 
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There was curiosity among Jews to know the 
name of the writer. Owing to my anonymity, I 
was enabled to see those enjoying its perusal, who 
were afterwards to explain to me their horror and 
disgust at its illiteracy and vulgarity. 

I do not possess a copy of my first book, but, 
somehow or other, I discovered the manuscript 
wken writing ‘‘Children of the Ghetto." The de- 
scription of market-day in Jewry was transferred 
bodily from the manuscript of the first book. 

My advice to struggling fellow-scribblers is: if 
you are blessed with some talent, a great deal of 
industry, and an amount of conceit mighty enough 
to enable you to disregard superiors, equals, and 
critics,as well as the fancied demands of the pub- 
lic, it is possible, without friends or introductions, 
or bothering celebrities to read your manuscripts, 
or cultivating the camp of log-rollers, by dint of 
slaving day and night for years, during the flower of 
your youth, to attain to fame infinitely less wide- 
spread than a prize-fighter’s, and a pecuniary po- 
sition which you might, with far less trouble, have 
been born to. 

~ o a 





President Lincoln’s Coach 











In the city of Omaha, in the yards of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, is lying a relic which 
should be dear to the heart of every American, 
even as ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ itself. 

This is nothing less than the remains of the car 
designed by himself, in which President Lincoln 
used to go to the front during the latter part of the 
Civil War, and which was afterwards used as a 
funeral coach for his murdered remains. Though 
now but a mass of decayed wood and rusted iron, 
when constructed by the military shops at Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, in 1864, it was the marvel of the 
railroad, and the most elaborate piece of work-, 
manship on wheels. 

To make the mahogany framework proof 
against the bullets of the Confederates or assas- 
sins, the car was ironclad, armored plate being set 
beneath its upholstered sides. One of its largest 
compartments, the president's study, contained a 
sofa fifteen feet long,on which he rested and slept 
during his journeys to and fro. 

To Booker T. Washington belongs the honor of 
starting a project for the restoration and preserva- 
tion to the nation of this most interesting relic of 
the last chapter of the life of the great martyred 
president. Mr. Washington heard of the car 
when ia Omaha, and, with Dr. O. M. Ricketts, 
set the ball rolling. 

Just what terms can be made for its purchase 
from the railroad company has not yet been as- 
certained, but it is thought that it will donate the 
car to the city, provided an agreement is made to 
have it preserved and a building furnished for 
that purpose. 

* 7 + 

Simplicity of character is the natural result of profound 

thought.—HAZLITT. j 
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STUDENTS’ PRISON, HEIDELBERG 
A TYPICAL MOUNTAIN VILLAGE 


AS this is a faithful chronicle of my experiences 

in attempting to see Europe on next to noth- 
ing, I will ask the reader’s indulgence for the fre- 
quent mention of prices as I progress. In the 
May issue of Success I detailed my trip across the 
Atlantic, and my adventures in Paris. On the 
eighth morning after my arrival, I left Paris for 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The ride was one of the, most 
delightful experiences of mi life. France was, 
indeed, fair to my eyes as we whirled along, pass- 
ing avenues of magnificent trees every few moments, 
and skirting some of the most novel and charm- 
ing landscape views I ever beheld. Two hundred 
and forty miles of travel, costing me a trifle less 
than five dollars, carried me across France, through 
Belgium, and into Germany, all in the space of 
one working day. By nightfall I had entered the 
great Rhineland country, fabled in song and story. 
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Aix satisfied me. The historic town, for centu- 
ries the capital of Northern Europe, has a cathe- 
dral erected eleven hundred years ago by Charle- 
magne, whose bones rest beneath it. The mass 
of buildings, varying in age from one to ten cen- 
turies, is confusing to a stranger looking for a sin- 
gle architectural example; yet it forms an im- 
posing pile, into which one can enter with a 
feeling of veneration akin to awe. There Charle- 
magne himself worshiped, just as the crowd was 
worshiping on the day I entered. 

That night was my first experience in a German 
bed. The beds are all alike throughout Germany 
and Switzerland, a feather bed to lie on, and an- 
other to pull over you, no other covering being 
provided. 

Cologne, that beautiful and stately city which 
has been called the queen of the Rhine, has the 
greatest Gothic edifice in the world, although I 
fancied the cathedral towers too broad to be grace- 
ful. Our own St. Patrick's, which resembles it, 
is much more beautiful. The market place is 
beautiful in its coloring, and in the great variety 
of peasantry represented. 
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The architecture of Frankfort is remarkably beau- 
tiful. On the evening of my arrival the.illumina- 
tions were the finest 1 had ever seen. The name 
of ‘‘Goethe,’’ with the dates ‘‘1749-1899,'’ flamed 
forth everywhere in gas jets and incandescent 
electric lights. Goethe's monument was covered 
by a canopy of gas flame, the pillars and arches 
supporting the roof glowing with thousands of dif- 
ferent-colored lights, and, surmounting the whole, 
a gas flame six feet high. Rows ot differently col- 
ored electric lights in tree-like clusters lined the 
square; on the grass and in the flower-beds were 
lighted candles in white, red, and green cups. 

My wheel enabled me to cover the ground 
quickly and without expense. In fact, everything 
was very low-priced in this neighborhood, meals 
averaging six cents each, lodgings twenty cents, 
and railway fares one cent per mile. 
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BRIDGE AND HEIDELBERG CASTLE 


Down the Rhine 
and 
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On a beautiful day I sailed up the Rhine. 
Everywhere I had been told to ‘‘wait until you 
see the Rhine!’* We steamed onward for fifty 
miles on a turbid stream eight hundred feet wide, 
hemmed in by hills four hundred feet high, 
covered with unsightly brown earth and stones, 
and with vineyards all the way up to their sum- 
mits, affording a slight sprinkling of green to the 
somber brown of the soil. How much more beau- 
tiful are the forest and grass-clad hills of the 
Hudson! It is an insult to the lordly Hudson to 
call it the American Rhine. I kept thinking 
that it would be better farther on, but I traveled to 
my journey’s end without seeing a single extra- 
ordinarily beautiful bit of landscape. The ruined 
castles are small in size, and, viewed from a dis- 
tance, at least, are not worth going out of your 
way to see, 

Reluctantly leaving Frankfort, I went on to 
Heidelberg, and found it, like the Rhine, not up 
to its reputation. I could sleep very little on ac- 
count of the clatter of horses’ hoofs on the stone 
pavements all night, and the constant talking of 
its 30,000 inhabitants passing my windows at all 
hours of that dreadful night. I visited the cele- 
brated ruined castle, containing the great tun, 
with a capacity of 49,000 gallons. Another ruin 
near the town, that of an old castle of the aborig- 
ines, going back before the time of Christ, was 
to me much more interesting. 
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The bridge and castle are exceedingly interest- 
ing to strangers, and the great student population, 
while noisy, compels attention. The prison-room 
of the university is a sight worth seeing. 

In Germany there are no solitary farmhouses 
in the country, but all the agricultural population 
lives in small villages, the houses being crowded 
close together in a large city, hardly room enough 
being left to hang out the clothes. The houses 
themselves, several centuries old, and roofed with 
red tiles, present a picturesque appearance. At 
night, the village watchman goes on his rounds; 
and, as the village clock strikes each hour, he 
chants in a loud voice, so as to be heard in the 
stillness throughout the village, a couplet varying 
according to what o’ clock it is. 

At ten, he sings:— 

‘* Zehn gerechte waren nicht 
Dort bei Sodom's Straf-gericht.” 
‘** Ten righteous were there not 
At Sodom's judgment day." 
At eleven, the words are:-— 
** Nur noch elfe waren dort, 
Die da glaubten Gottes Wort.” 


Still only eleven were there 
Who believed God's Word." 


At twelve, he says:— 
“ Zwilf Thore hat die goldene Stadt, 
Selig wer den Eingang hat.” 


** Twelve gates has the golden city, 
Blessed is he who has admittance. 


MARKET PLACE OF COLOGNE 
GUTENFELS ON THE RHINE 


At two, he chants:— 
** Zwei Wege hat der Mensch vor sich, 
Her von Schade fiihre mich,” 
‘Two ways has man before him, 


Lord, from the evil lead me.”’ 
_ 











Things Which Destroy Harmony 





HEALTH depends upon harmony,—nay, is har- 
mony. Worry, anxiety, jealousy, malice, hatred, 
hot temper, selfishness, dishonesty, perversion of 
moral integrity; in short, every discordant or ab- 
normal thought, emotion, or expression, tends to 
destroy that perfect equilibrium of the faculties 
and functions which we call health. 

Many people labor under the delusion that des- 
tiny is against them, that some cruel fate has de- 
creed their failure or unhappiness. They believe 
they are handicapped in the race, that they are 
not as other people, that they were born under an 
unlucky star, and that they cannot, by any effort 
of theirs, do what others can do. They do not 
dream of attributing their failure to achieve re- 
sults to lack of ability or steadiness of purpose, 
but firmly believe that some mocking fate is bent 
upon making them miserable. 

Nothing is more fatal to success and happiness 
than this unfortunate species of self-deception, self- 
hypnotism. It fills the mind with inharmony, 
jaundices the vision, paralyzes effort, and ends in 
a settled pessimism which overshadows with 
gloom and bitterness all the joyousness of nature. 

If we can only get a glimpse of the reality of 
life, the principle of our real being,we shall find 
that every defect in our lives not only comes from 
a cause, but also, asa rule, from some cause within 
ourselves. If we put gold into the mint, we natu- 
rally expect to get coined gold in return. If we 
put shoddy into the loom, we expect to get shoddy 
cloth. The principle that like produces like holds 
true in all material things, yet many of us have 
an idea that we can put dross into our thoughts, 
shoddy into our education, careless hours into our 
preparation for life’s work, and still get pure gold 
results. We think we can waste our time at 
school or college in play or dissipation, and yet 
get sound education. In youth, we think we can 
do things in a slipshod, haphazard manner, and 
that by some unknown magic we shall grow up 
careful, painstaking and methodical men. We 
seem to believe that we can violate all the laws of 
health while young, and yet grow up strong, vig- 
orous men and women. We imagine we can prac- 
tice deceit and indulge in untruths, and yet be- 
come men of solid integrity; that we can deceive 
yet still be trusted. 

Many of us learn, unfortunately when too late, 
that we get out of life just what we put intoit. In 
the heyday of youth we do not realize that what- 
ever we put into our minds in the way of careful 
training, moral culture and rigid self-discipline, 
will be returned to us a hundredfold. 
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Cha the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War, the general public of the United States 

knew but little of Saint Thomas and the import- 
1t part the little Danish island, a mere speck in 
the sea, was to take in the hostilities. My hus- 
nd was the last American consul to Porto 
Rico, and, just before the declaration of war, 
eived a cablegram ordering him to Saint 
mas for special duty. We proceeded there, 

| made the little island our home for several 
mths. It was headquarters for our navy, for 

e press and the army officials sent out to 
n information for the war department. 
ships went there for coal, supplies, and 

ind the port was a rendezvous for some 
representatives of our great American 

s and their fleet of dispatch boats. The 
department had two officials stationed 

ere; and, although our people were some- 

; embarrassed by the necessity of observing 
rules of a neutral territory, it was of great 

. n carrying on the Porto Rican cam- 


is true Saint Thomas is but a wee dot on 
ap. There are forty square miles of rug- 
rocky formation projecting into the sea; 
from this very circumstance it is one of 
trongest fortifications in the world. It has 
either side of the entrance to the beautiful 
harbor a rocky abutment one thousand feet high, 
where lookout stations could command the view 
for a hundred miles, and impregnable forts could 
stablished. 
location at the eastern extremity of our new 
ms, Porto Rico, Vieques, and Culebra, 
ers it of untold importance to American 
terests. It lies within sight of the American 
nds, and properly belongs to the group. It 
the best harbor in the West Indies, and one 
e best in the world, —a harbor that the largest 
can enter without risk. Saint Thomas is 
natural protector of the Porto Rican group of 
is, and, with a well-equipped naval station 
shed there, it would practically control the 
e West Indies. 
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Porto Rico has no naturally fortified harbors 
ure deep enough for large vessels to enter, 
none which, even if deepened, is as well 
cted as this splendid harbor of Saint Thomas. 
modern fortifications, this island fort would 
; impregnable as Gibraltar. It is verily the 

raltar of the West Indies. It lies midway be- 
en our Atlantic seacoast and those parts of 
and Central America with which the United 
tes carries on most commerce. Our growing 
rests in South and Central America almost 
tantly demand visits from the ships of our 
and Americans residing in Colombia, 
nezuela and Central America have in the past 

n placed in hazardous positions when warships 
needed in those countries of semi-annual 

lutions, owing to the long distance the ships 
re obliged to travel before reaching their des- 
ition. For example, when our ships were 
ered to South America, during the revolution 
1892 in Venezuela, they went by way of Saint 
Thomas, and were obliged to return there to coal. 

for years past, at an enormous expense, we 
have been compelled to utilize Saint Thomas for 
a coaling station. The extra expense of these long 
trips would have bought the island. 

There has been much discussion as to whether 

t will be essential to fortify the entrance to the 
Nicaragua canal when it is completed. The pur- 
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chase of Saint Thomas solves the problem. With 
battleships from the Saint Thomas naval station, 
we would guard the eastern entrance to the canal, 
protect our West India islands, maintain the 


HOTEL DU COMMERCE, SAINT THOMAS 


In this building were the headquarters of nearly all the leading 
American newspapers during the progress of the war with Spain. 





tights of Americans living in South and Central 
America, and place ourselves in a position to defy 
any assault which any foreign power might make 
along the South and Central American coasts. 

In this purchase, in addition to Saint Thomas, 
we could receive two smaller islands, —Saint John 
to the north, and Saint Croix to the south of the 
main island. Both are rich, fertile, very health- 
ful, celebrated for the production of fine bay rum 
and inhabited by industrious, intelligent, law- 
abiding, English-speaking people, whose first de- 
sire is to become American citizens. The group 
formerly belonged to Great Britain, which accounts 
for English being the current tongue. 

During the Spanish-American war, after every 
victory, the people of Saint Thomas, greatly to the 
annoyance of the Danish officials, would parade 
the streets with bands of music playing American 
airs, carrying the American flag, and otherwise 
demonstrating that their sympathy was unmistaka- 
bly American. They celebrate the fourth day of 
July with the fervor and enthusiasm of true-born 
Americans, and already cherish hopes of some day 
belonging to the United States. Such remarks as 
‘«‘When the Yankees buy us;’ ‘‘When we are 
American;’ and ‘‘When we belong to Uncle 
Sam,’’ are common. 
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One courageous young fellow, during a demon- 
stration after the battle of Manila, displayed a 
hand-painted banner upon which was a faithful 
representation of Uncle Sam, and the inscription, 
«Saint Thomas, U. S. A.’’ I say the young man 
was courageous, and, indeed, he was, for the sym- 
pathy of the Danish officials was plainly Spanish. 
While the inhabitants of the islands are enthusi- 
astically desirous of the group passing into the 
hands of the United States, the official element is 
directly opposed to any such proceeding. These 
islands have afforded good opportunities for am- 
bitious young Danes to fill high positions, and 
they are not disposed to take kindly to any ar- 
rangement that will deprive them of their official 
prestige and good salaries, involving a return to 
Denmark and private life. They are in constant 
fear that Denmark will sell, and seemed to real- 


The Harbors 
Sole 1) fense 


ize, during the war, that, if the United States 

should take Porto Rico, the purchase of Saint 

Thomas would be a natural sequence. Whilé en- 

deavoring to show at least an outward neutrality, 
they did everything to hinder and embarrass 
the operations of our navy. They stood by 
and quietly allowed the United States govern- 
ment to purchase an immense quantity of coal, 
and then refused to let our ships take it, com- 
pelling them to purchase other coal, a few tons 
at a time, from local dealers. 

Denmark is a little country, has no com- 
merce, holds the islands at a financial loss, 
and, in spite of reports to the contrary, wishes 
to sell, the colonies being too far removed from 
the governmental seat of the kingdom. At 
the price quoted, about four million dollars, 
the group would be a most valuable acquisi- 
tion to the United States. It is believed that 
three million five hundred thousand dollars 
will make the purchase, and Saint Thomas 
alone, without Saint John and Saint Croix, is 
worth the price. 

From a commercial standpoint, the island 
is valuable. It is the first port touched by 
ships from Europe bound to South and Central 
America, and the last port touched by these 
ships on their return trips. These vessels, with 
few exceptions, coal and ship supplies at the 

port, and for years it has been the great neutral 
coaling station for the navies of all nations. 

Any of the European powers would be glad to 
obtain possession of the group, and would be will- 
ing to pay twice the amount that the United 
States would have to pay for it. England, Ger- 
many or France cannot buy it, as much as they 
would like to, but it would be no violation of the 
Monroe doctrine for some South American coun- 
try,—Brazil, for example,—to acquire possession 
of this Danish group, and by doing so prove a 
great detriment to American interests and a con- 
stant menace to the American colonies in time of 
war. If some South American country shall 
make the purchase first, the United States would 
have difficulty in obtaining it afterwards, and it 
would be a matter of considerable annoyance to 
us. Why delay what we should have done years 
ago? Why not buy it now? 





WHERE ‘« PROGRESS”’ 
OVERTHROWS “IGNORANCE” 











In stageland, as elsewhere, the success idea is 
widening. One of the most impressive fantasies 
ever shown in America is ‘‘Progress,’’ a recent 
New York production. In the first scene, amid 
the ruins of an old city in America, ‘‘Progress,’’ 
personified by a beautiful woman, is shown, 
manacled, and in the power of ‘‘Ignorance.’’ 
«‘Progress’’ awakes, throws off the shackles, and, 
after struggling with ‘‘Ignorance,’’ overpowers 
him. Under the influence of ‘‘Progress,’’ a 
beautiful city springs into existence, and a fantasy, 
made up of persons representing the arts and 
sciences, executes intricate dances. The last 
figure is laid in Nicaragua, in the mountains. In 
the distance, the great canal of the future winds 
among the hills, and the foreground is a bower of 
tropical luxuriance. There, ‘‘Columbia’’ and 
«‘Progress’’ receive the nations of the world. ‘‘Ig- 
norance’’ is again thwarted, and fantasies made up 
of beautiful girls representing Porto Ricans, 
Hawaiians, Samoans and Filipinos, dance to his 
downfall. 
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Michon 
DeVars 


*P\URING the past sixty days, there has been 

brought to the attention of the editors of 
Success the results of a most careful, long con- 
tinued, and conscientious expert study of cer- 
tain features of two celebrated murder cases. 
In the interests of justice, and with the belief 
that our readers will absolve us from any de- 
sire to be ‘‘sensational,’’ we present herewith 
a statement of facts and a discussion of evi- 
dence given at the two trials, in the form of a 
communication from Michon De Vars, a man 
for whose intelligence, expert ability in graph- 
ology, and absolute sincerity of purpose we 
can vouch, from personal knowledge. 

Considered merely as an example of modern 
graphology, this communication is of a most inter- 
esting character, but when to this is added the 
‘chuman element,’’ and we realize the bearing of the 
evidence, now for the first time made public, upon 
the reputation of one man, Dr. T.T. Graves, long 
since dead, and of another, Roland B. Molineux, 
now standing in peril of his life through convic- 
tion of murder, we feel it to be a duty to give the 
widest possible publicity to this article. 

It appears here in the precise form in which it 
was received by us. We have attempted in no 
way to edit it even in those places where we be- 
lieve that the whole meaning of the evidence and 
the necessary and inevitable deductions that can 

e drawn from it are not fully or clearly exposed. 
Che argument will bear close study and it is not 
laimed by any means that it exhausts the subject 
of which it treats, or will do more than to start in 
motion lines of thought, and, perhaps, wheels of 
action, which may eventually reverse the judgment 
of the public and the verdict of juries. 

The following resumé of Michon DeVars’s paper 
will help our readers to more readily grasp its 
meaning :— 


The Graves-Barnaby Case 


Mrs. josephine A. Barnaby, a rich widow of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, died on April 19, 1891, in 
Denver, Colorado, immediately after drinking 
from a bottle of whiskey, afterwards proved to 
contain poison. The bottle had been sent her ap- 
parently through the mails from Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Shortly after her death, certain West- 
ern and Eastern newspapers published what they 
claimed to be, and probably was, an exact facsimile 
of the inscription on the bottle. This newspaper 
facsimile was submitted to Portland (Maine, ) ex- 
perts in handwriting, whose comments upon its 
various peculiarities appeared in the daily press. 

Doctor Thomas Thatcher Graves, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, who controlled Mrs. Barnaby’s 
property as agent, was eventually accused of her 
murder, and, upon trial,was convicted. His con- 
viction was due largely to the testimony of experts 
that his handwriting resembled the inscription 
upon a bottle submitted at the trial, and alleged 
to be that which contained the poison. 

The last inscription was different in many ways 
from the facsimile first published. The resem- 
blances to Dr. Graves's handwriting noted by the 
Portland experts were intensified, and many of the 
dissimilarities were absent. 

It now seems nearly certain that somewhere be- 
tween the date of the murder and the opening of 
the trial, the substitution of a new and false inscrip- 
tion and wrapper for the original genuine ones 
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was accomplished by some one who had an interest 
in proving Dr. Graves guilty. 

The evidence now submitted seems to show also 
that the genuine wrapper could not possibly have 
passed through the United States mails in the regu- 
lar order of post office routine, the Boston post- 
marks having probably been forged. 

None of these facts was brought out in the trial, 
but upon some alleged new evidence, eventually 
proved worthless, a second trial of Doctor Graves 
was ordered. On the morning after this was an- 
nounced to him, however, Doctor Graves was 
found dead in his cell, an apparent suicide. 


The Molineux-Adams Case 

Late in December, 1898, Harry S. Cornish, of 
New York City, received a package, addressed to 
him at the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, contain- 
ing a silver bottle holder, with which was a bottle 
of bromo seltzer. On December 28, 1898, a 
daughter of Mrs. Katharine J. Adams, with whom 
Mr.Cornish boarded, asked for some of the bromo 
seltzer for her mother. Immediately after taking 
it, Mrs. Adams died in terrible convulsions. Later 
tests proved that a deadly poison, cyanide of mer- 
cury, was mixed with the bromo seltzer. 

The efforts of the police and the newspapers 
were immediately directed, of course, to the dis- 
covery of the person who had sent the package to 
Mr. Cornish. Fortunately, the wrapper had been 
preserved after the receipt of the parcel at the 
club, Mr. Cornish having thought that he might 
eventually learn through the inscription the per- 
petrator of what he at first thought to be a joke. 

On the day after Mrs. Adams's death, the New 
York ‘Journal’ published what it claimed to be, 
and probably was, an exact facsimile of the 
inscription on the package. This newspaper fac- 
simile was submitted by the ‘‘Journal’’ to a well- 
known expert in handwriting, and, upon the same 
day, his comments upon its various peculiarities 
appeared in that newspaper's evening edition. 

Roland Burnham Molineux, of New York, who 
was known to have had serious personal quarrels 
with Mr. Cornish, was, a month later, accused of 
sending the bottle, and of the murder, and, in 
spite of his manly bearing and of many facts 
brought out in the evidence which tended to raise 
grave doubt as to his guilt, he was finally, at the 
end of a long and most peculiar trial, convicted 
by a jury probably as intelligent and conscien- 
tious as any ever brought together. As in the 
Graves case, Molineux’s conviction was due 
mainly to the testimony of experts, that his hand- 
writing resembled the inscription upon a wrapper 
submitted at the trial, and alieged to be that 
which inclosed the poison bottle. 

This inscription was also (as in the Graves 
case,) widely different from the facsimile first pub- 
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lished. Practically all of the peculiarities noted 
by the expert to whom the original (and probably 
genuine,) facsimile was submitted were wholly 
missing in the wrapper used in the trial, while a 
typographical error, even, which had crept into 
the expert's printed statement, was reproduced in 
the ‘trial’ wrapper. 

It now seems practically certain that, within 
Sorty-eight hours after the murder of Mrs. Adams, 
anew wrapper was forged by some one who had 
read the ‘‘Journal’s’’ expert testimony, and who 
had an interest in throwing the poli é upon a 
Jalse scent, and this forged wrapper was substi- 
tuted for the original and genuine wrapper. 

None of these facts was brought out in the 
trial in such a way as to cast grave suspicion upon 
the genuineness of the wrapper used in the trial, 
and it remained substantially unchallenged to the 
end. 

Queries 

If not Molineux, who? If not Graves, who? 
Can one person be responsible for these two mur- 
ders, important features of which are so strikingly 
similar? Is there one great spider in the center 
of a web of intrigue and crime in which Mrs. 
Barnaby, Mr. Cornish, and, perhaps, Mrs. John 
P. Dunning, of another famous murder case, have 
been sought to be enmeshed ? 

We do not know. Michon De Vars believes 
that strong resemblances between the handwritings 
in the inscriptions of the Graves and Molineux 
poison packages are evident,and that, in particu- 
lar, the writer of each was probably a phonogra- 
pher; but his evidence on these points is so high- 
ly technical as to fail, perhaps, to bring full 
conviction to the non-expert reader, while doubt- 
less carrying much weight among graphologists. 

We believe that the new evidence, now for the 
first time presented, warrants a successful appli- 
cation for a new trial for Roland B. Molineux. 
Nearly the whole case against him rests upon the 
evidence of handwriting experts that he wrote the 
inscription upon the ‘‘trial wrapper.’’ It now 
appears that this wrapper may have been forged, 
and, if so, the carefully elaborated case of the 
state crumbles to dust. 

With this brief synopsis of Michon De Vars’s 
extraordinary chain of evidence, we submit his 
communication.—THE EDITORS. 


* * * . * 


We think we have looked at a thing sharply until we are 
asked for its specific features. I thought 1 knew exactly 
the form of the leaf of the tulip-tree, until one day a lady 
asked me to draw the outline of one. Most of the facts 
of nature are well screened. We do not see the play be- 
cause we do not look intently enough.— EMERSON 


He that judges without informing himself to the utmost 
that he is capable, cannot acquit himself of judging 
amiss. —LOCKE. 


“It is some compensation for great evils that they en- 
force great lessons."’ 


*William J. Kinsley, in concluding the second 
of two instructive papers in ‘‘The saturday Evening 
Post,’’ on ‘‘Tales Told by Handwriting,’’ 


Graphology is sometimes confounded with the work of 
the handwriting expert. The graphologist pretends to 
read in the handwriting the character of the writer; the 
handwriting expert reads the characteristics of the hand- 
writing. The graphologist claims to read character onty 
in undisguised writing,—some of them going so far as to 
say that it is unfair to submit to them even an undis- 

uised specimen which was written for that purpose. The 
fendwriting expert has to compare disguised with undis- 

ised writing and identify the writer. The graphologist 
is unable to identify the writer of a document where the 
writing is forged. 


Says -— 
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In this, as in other professions, a notoriety-seeking, 
newspaper-puffed charlatan can do more damage to the 
calling in a year than honest and skilled men can repair in 

fetime. And the profession of expert handwriting has 
ittracted to it charlatans who would disgrace and bring 
im on any calling. 

The writer believes the remedy for this evil and all 

thers is to have official court experts. 

When the days of official experts are here, we can look 

r greater confidence in opinions expressed, and the 

er use of the identification of the individual by his 
indwriting. And in that day life and property will be 


He makes out a strong case for his craft, but 
trikes a discordant note when he criticises char- 


SUCCESS 


As Mr. Kinsley speaks so disparagingly of the 
work of the character-reading graphologist, who 
‘pretends to read’’ but ‘‘is unable to identify,’’ 
etc., and seems to suggest charlatanry on his part, 
I infer that he has never felt respect enough for 
that art to become an adept in it, and therefore 
has probably ignored it wholly in forming his 
conclusions in the famous Molineux case, in 
which he recently testified. The writer has read 
with approbation of his long study of the disputed 
handwritings in that case, and has been strongly 
inclined to consider that study as thorough as 
could be made, and its results reasonably con- 
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Fic. 1 PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE OF (ORIGINAL) INSCRIPTION ON POISON PACKAGE, MOLINEUX CASE 


ter-reading graphology, and his suggestion that 
ndwriting experts be given official position and 
er is at least premature, in the present status 


rt 
irt 


\ man’s character, with all his various moods, 


clusive; but there is room for doubt if he has con- 
sidered merely points of similarity and dissim- 
ilarity in form, without graphological regard to 
their character values. Feeling such doubt, I 
venture to call attention to certain strange things 
—— whose importance and 

significance have, per- 
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haps, been overlooked 
in the investigation of 
the Molineux case, as 
were, possibly, similar 
things in its great pro- 
totype, the Graves 
case, in which hand- 
writing played a 
prominent part. I 
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ELEMENTS OF PENMANSHIP IN FIG. 1. 


sed in his handwriting,—the expression 
with the mood, except in regard to dom- 
and from his writing a skillful graph- 
n paint his character as accurately as a 
rapher can produce his physical likeness. 
f the man makes faces, or even 
s but a trifle stiffly, the photog- 


nt traits, 


(FROM CARVALHO’S ANALYSIS.) 


give illustrations from 
both cases, omitting 
wholly all considera- 
tion of persons, as that 
might distract attention from the circumstantial 
evidence I wish to present in its strongest light to 
the eye of the mind. 


* * * * * * * 


JUNE, 1900 


(a rich widow whose property was in his contr: | 
as agent,) who drank of it and died at the hou-« 
of a friend in Denver, Colorado, April 19. The 
Denver ‘‘Republican’’ of April 28 published wh. 
it called a careful facsimile of the inscription « 
the bottle, with later comments on the kind of pc 
used, how it was held, etc. The Providen: 
‘‘Journal’’ of May 2 and 3 reproduced this fa 
simile with such close fidelity and such clearne:, 
of print that I give Figure 4 from that paper, @s 
it also gives Dr. Graves’s signature. 

2.—The Boston ‘‘Globe’’ of May 2 gave 
reduced, approximate facsimile, without the nic 
shading given by the ‘‘Republican’’ and th 
‘‘Journal."’ The ‘‘Globe's’’ copy, with some 
Dr. Graves's known penmanship, was submitte 
by a reporter to teachers in Gray's Business Co 
lege, Portland, Maine, who told wherein th 
writings resembled or differed from each other. 

3.—Then discussion about the inscription gay 
place to correspondence about the bottle, which 
continued in occasional articles for a month or: 
two. A detective or detectives visited every dru 
store for miles around the doctor's office, to learn 
what had been done with every bottle disposed 0: 
for a year or more like the one used by th: 
poisoner, —one of thousands of pint extract bottles 
sold vearly by Henry Thayer and Company, Cam 
bridgeport, Massachusetts. In November, photo- 
graphs of the guilty bottle were given to news- 
papers, and on November 12 the Providence 
‘Journal’ gave ‘‘a facsimile of the receptacle to 
be used in the trial, the only pictorial reproduc- 
tion hitherto published.’’ [See Figure 5.] This 
facsimile bore, incidentally, a facsimile of an in- 
scription, but unlike the one first published. I: 
evoked no comment, however, as readers were 
studying the bottle question, and doubtless took 
it to be, also, the first ‘‘pictorial reproduction’’ in 
its line. But, somewhat oddly, it preserved all 
the alleged resemblances, and had discarded some 
of the dissimilarities in favor of rather startling 
similarities to Dr. Graves’s handwriting, in ac- 
cordance with the analysis given by the teachers 
in the business college. 

“IT PASSED AWAY, IT PASSED AWAY; 

THOU CANST NOT HEAR THE SOUND To-Day!" 

4.—Figure 5 is reproduced from a photograph 
of the bottle used at the trial. The effect is dim, 
for it was written with a lead pencil. Yet some 
things, like the «‘f’ in ‘‘friend,’’ are still too 
distinct and too radically different from their 
counterparts in the facsimile of May 28 to have 
been naturally made wrong in the latter by one 
who got scores of minor faint details so exactly 
like the corresponding things here. 

5.—Handwriting experts figured prominently in 
the trial, begun November 24, and ended Janu- 
ary 2, 1892, when the jury found a verdict of 
guilty. A new trial was asked for, ahd the case 
was pending twenty months. June 14, 1893, Jo- 
seph M, Breslyn, a Boston ‘‘Globe’’ reporter, of 
Canton, Massachusetts, wrote the Colorado author- 
ities that he had written the original inscription, 
or those identical words, about Thanksgiving Day, 
1890, at the solicitation of a stranger resembling 





er cannot make a natural picture. 
e writes in an unusual mood, the é 
t will not give his natural 
erage character. But no contor- 
n so change himself that a 
pher cannot reproduce the 
res presented to his camera,and 
nman can so write that a graph- 
innot interpret what is writ- 
terms of character. ‘‘ Look 
or,even, ‘‘Look pleasant!’’ 
photographer, or ‘‘ Write natu- 
from a graphologist, is a per- 
fair command, considering what 

xpected of either. 

phology, in its broadest sense, 
es much more than reading 


racter from penmanship. _ It cov- 
he entire field of written expres- 
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It is the whole of which the 
f the ordinary handwriting expert 
part. It bears to this art 
il calligraphy,) about the same comparative 
ition that algebra bears to arithmetic. The 
thematician who never uses algebra in dealing 
with troublesome unknown quantities is not very 
kely to exhaust the possibilities of difficult prob- 
ns, which may have more than one answer. A 
handwriting expert who ignores any branch of 
graphology incurs similar risk. 


The sky was pale, the cloud a thing of doubt; 

Some hues were fresh, and some decayed and duller, 
But still the BLOODY HAND shone strangely out, 
With vehemence of color. —Hoop. 


1.—Dr. Thomas Thatcher Graves, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, was accused of mailing 
from Boston, about March 29, 1891, a bottle of 
poisoned whiskey to Mrs. Josephine A. Barnaby, 








FiG. 3—PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE OF WRAPPER USED IN THE TRIAL (NOW BELIEVED TO BE FORGED.) 


Dr. Graves. His long letter was much like the 
inscription. Based largely on this as ‘‘new evi- 
dence,’’ a second trial was ordered on September 
2, 1893, and the doctor so informed. The next 
morning he was found dead in his cell, an appar- 
ent suicide. Boston ‘‘Herald’’ reporters at once 
tested the penmanship of Mr. Breslyn, who wrote 
a copy of his alleged inscription. But he could 
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not write anything else rapidly and consistently 
iaintain the same hand, so they ‘‘roasted’’ him 
s a probable impostor. 
* 7 * * * 
Some tale that might, perchance, have solved the doubt 
Wherefore, amongst those flags so dull and livid, 
rhe banner of the BLOODY HAND shone out, 
So ominously vivid.—Hoob. 
6.—The Providence ‘‘Journal’’ of April 30, 
8g1, alluding to the part of the outside wrapper 
which was saved, says :— 


This piece of the wrapper, with the stamps upon it, just 


s it was when the package was received by Mrs. Barna- 

with the postmark ‘‘Boston’’ plainly printed over the 
tamps, is now in the hands of the police of this city. An 
xact engraving of it follows. [See Fig. 6.] 


It had been sent East with the idea of enlisting 








SUCCESS 


affixed, as indicated by their similarity of cancella- 
tion. The three fifteens at the left, with heads at 
right angles with the others, were probably added 
last,—with some interval of time between,—and 


* canceled with the stamp inverted, an unusual 


thing. The stamps cover the seam, and empha- 
size the intention of the mailer,in using mucilage, 
to seal the package. 

g.—The Boston post office, on sloping ground, 
covers the square bounded by Devonshire Street, 
on the first-floor level; by Congress Street, oppo- 
site, on the basement-floor level; and by Milk 
Street and Water Street on the ends. From either 
end, by a depressed path, the office teams 
pass completely under the building, midway be- 
tween the sides, to receive, on the basement-floor 























From Providence “Journal,” May 3, 1891 








FiG. 4—PHOTOGRAPHIC FACSIMILE OF (ORIGINAL) INSCRIPTION ON POISON BOTTLE, GRAVES CASE 


the aid of the police of Providence, who received 
it April 28, and delivered it on May | to a son-in- 
law of Mrs. Barnaby, who carried it to Denver 
later. Providence detectives were never employed 
upon the case, hence any discrepancies they may 
have noticed did not affect the result. 

7.—That prominent, distinctly shaded crease, 
extending the whole length of the paper, under the 
stamps, probably represents one edge of the paper 
considerably stiffened in being mucilaged down. 
John R. Schermerhorn testified that he remem- 
bered ‘‘that I (he) Zore off the part with the stamps 
just after Roy had forn off the outer wrapper.’’ In 





From Providence “Journal,” April 30, 1891 
FiG. 6.—STAMPS AND CANCELLATIONS ON (ORIGINAL) 


all other testimony and newspaper reports, ‘‘tore’’ 
persists in being used instead of unwrapped, or 
took off, the natural expressions if the parcel were 
simply wrapped and tied. In stating this, I do 
not question that a string may have been used for 
the outer wrapper around the thin wooden box 
containing the bottle, or for the wrapper of the 
bottle itself. Both may have been tied. 

8.—The two fifteen-cent stamps in the middle 
are overlaid by those on either side, showing that 
they were put on first, ‘‘heads down,"’ or toward 
the ‘‘Mass."’ end of the impression canceling them. 
The two tens, ‘theads up,’’ were probably next 





level, all outward-bound mail. On the first floor, 
a lobby next the outer wall encircles the office 
proper, as the black line of a capital O surrounds 
the white space within. All letters are handled 
on the first floor, All merchandise packages 
mailed on the first floor, howsoever and whereso- 
ever, pass down chutes to the basement; all 
mailed from without, or gathered by collectors or 
teams about the city, pass through a large chute 
on the Congress Street 

side into the same base- 





From Court Records 
FiG. s—PHOTOGRAPH OF POISON BOTTLE USED AT 
TRIAL, WITH (FORGED) INSCRIPTION 


two pounds. This is another indication that the 
wrapper was sealed, making liberal postage nec- 
essary, in the mind of the sender, who evidently 
did not have it weighed. 

11.—Sealed, and more than prepaid at letter 
rates, it would be entitled to go with the letter 
mail, at a speed usually greater than that of the 
parcel post. The clerk would refrain from using 
his oval stamp, and send the article to the floor 





ment. All merchandise a 
cancellation is done in 





From Court Records 


WRAPPER, GRAVES CASE 


that basement, and the public has no access 
thereto. 

10.—The general air of eccentricity of the 
stamping might not attract the attention of a can- 
cellation clerk in so large a city, but the very size 
of the office, and its variety of business, would 
make him careful to see that every parcel is fully 
prepaid, as the law requires that, otherwise, it 
shall not be forwarded. That is the keynote of 
his duty. But this, with ninety-five cents’ worth 
of postage, was not merely fully prepaid as mer- 
chandise, but even more than fully prepaid at 
letter rates, as its weight was but little more than 











FiG. 7.—STAMPS AND CANCELLATIONS ON (FALSE) WRAPPER USED AT TRIAL 


above, where it would be canceled with a circular 
postmark, bearing the date and hour of mailing. 
Even if inadvertently canceled with the oval 
mark, it would almost surely be detected before 
transmission, sent up and postmarked with a 
dating stamp. 

12.—Rubber stamps are not hard to imitate, or 
costly. Did some one seal that parcel, outside of 
the post office, affix fifty cents’ worth of stamps 
and cancel them? Did the thought that a sealed 
package takes letter postage occur to him later, 
and he then carelessly add forty-five cents in 
postage, and cancel with the stamp reversed? 
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There are several indications of two separate at- 
tempts at mailing, naturally difficult or :mpossible 
inside without official collusion. Possibly some- 
thing was mailed to Mrs. Barnaby at the time 
ind place alleged, but probably not that parcel. 
was WATER LosT UPON THE GROUND, 
OR WIND THAT VANISHETH IN SOUND!" 
13.—The fragment with stamps presented at 
the trial was one plain piece of paper with an 
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15.—On the morning of December 28, 1898, 
Mrs. Katharine J. Adams, living at No. 61 West 
Eighty-sixth street, New York City, rose with a 
severe headache. At the suggestion of her 
daughter, Harry S. Cornish, a boarder, gave her a 
dose of what was supposed to be a sample of 
bromo-seltzer he had received by mail. She died 
very soon, and Mr. Cornish, who tasted the mix- 
ture, was made sick, but recovered. On the 
next morning, the NewYork 
‘Journal’ published a ‘‘fac- 
simile of directions on the 
package sent to Cornish."’ 
[See Fig. 1.] 

16.—The New York ‘‘Ev- 
ening Journal’’ of that same 
day, (December 29,) pub- 
lished the following state- 
ment by David N. Carvalho, 
the handwriting expert :— 

17.—The handwriting on the 
package sent to Cornish is not 
disguised, except in the sense 
that the writer changed the meth- 
od of holding the pen, with the 
consequent c — of scope and 
the possible failure in artistic 
effect in the capital letters. The 
suspected writing was written al- 
most in a vertical hand. 

18.—I take it that the pen- 
holder was held between the first 
and second fingers, with the top 
pointing to the right. This is 
evidenced by the increased pen 
pressure as it approaches the 
base line, the thumb being the 
factor, and known in the profes- 


sion as thumb writing. 
19.—The repetition freely made 
of capital stems indicates an un- 





disguised habit, while the assimi- 
lations to be found in small let- 
ters, referring particularly to the 
r's, k's, open o's and e's, show a 
naturalness of hand far removed 
from simulation. 

20.—The elongated capital 
stems, the Greek rs with the 
‘*nose,"’ and the humpback k's 
are a few of the characteristic 
habits of the writer exaggerated 
more or less. 

21.—The relationship of the 
long words to the base line, lifting 
as they doin the center, indicates 
another definite habit. 

22.—The characteristics pres- 
ent in their departures from the 
schoolmaster's hand show that 
the writing is that of one who 
has obtained settled habits, and 
this leads to a logical conclusion 
that it is the writing of a person 
past the age of thirty years. 

23.—As illustrative of this state- 
ment, reference is made to the 
‘‘nish"’ of the word ‘‘Cornish,”’ 
where the hand deviates back 
again to the natural slope of the 
handwriting of the writer, re- 








Fic. 8—FACSIMILE OF A “BARNET LETTER,” DELIVERED JUNE 1, 188 


mitation crease made by folding closely as with 
ssure of a thumb nail and then straightening. 
(he short angular crease on the right has changed 
les relative to the main one. The reversal of 
Boston, Mass.,’” is evident in two parts of the 
incellation. [See Fig. 7.] 
14.—Government had made a recent change 
rom the orange-colored fifteen-cent stamps, like 
se used on the parcel, to a green issue. Most 
es had sold out all their old ones, but Provi- 
had not; so it was argued that, as Dr. 
ves could easily get such stamps at his home 
e, and many others not so readily, the fact 
thened the probability that he mailed the 
There were said to be 9,221 post offices 
New England, and detectives were required to 
or write to all, on the stamp question. 
en the work had been well done, and as 
kly as they could be encouraged to do it, you 
t tell the detectives that something was wrong 
t that cancellation, but they would not listen 
you might offer to show them the ‘‘Jour- 
picture, but they would not look at it. 
e thing was settled, and there was an end of it, 
| over the ‘‘exact engraving’, in the minds of 
en, there grew the mold of an antiquity infinitely 
ore hoary than that of Karnak or Tangier, of 
serted Babylon or waste Persepolis, or of Tadmor 
the Wilderness or Thebes with the Hundred 
tes. What can be more ancient than yester- 
s newspaper? 


ottle. 


& * * . * 
The BLOODY HAND, significant of crime, 
That, glaring on the old, heraldic banner, 


Had kept its crimson, unimpaired by time, 
In such a wondrous manner.—HOobD. 


peated again in the ‘reet’’ of 
the word ‘‘street,"’ neither of 
these instances being vertical 
writing 

24.—No difficulty, I apprehend, will be encountered in 
locating the identity of this writing when brought into 
juxtaposition with known writing. 

25.—The fou ensemble of this handwriting is mascu- 
line, and very much so, and that of one habituated to 
writing rapidly, plainly and frequently. To be sure, some 
little differentiations exist in a few of the letters and in the 
words ‘‘ Fifth’ and ‘‘ City,’’ showing some difference from 
the balance of the writing. 

26.—Were this all to pass on disguise might be a fair 
inference, but when viewed as a whole, if the writer sought, 
or thought, by changing his ordinary method of holding a 
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28.—Compare the ‘World's’ facsimile wih 
the ‘‘Journal’s,’’ reading Mr. Carvalho’s stat». 
ment as you do so, noting that the former differs 


from the latter in every item to which the exper! 


called attention, while in all other respects th: 
are practically alike. The ‘Greek r’s’’ have lo: 
their ‘‘noses,’’ and rolling ‘‘r’s’’ have been su). 
stituted in two places. The ‘shumpback k's’’ a). 
pear no longer. The capital stems are all of one 
kind, instead of eight. The ‘‘nish’’ in ‘Cornish 
is straightened up, and the ‘‘reet’’ in ‘‘street’’ 
eliminated, and the abbreviation ‘‘St."’ is use: 
The ‘lifting in the center’’ has all subsided, 1: 
the ‘long words.’’ The ‘‘open o’s’’ are closed, 
and all but two of the ‘open e’s’’ reduced 
width or openness. Mr. Carvalho, it would seen), 
must have got the things he pictures, especial, 
the ‘‘treet,’’ from either the ‘‘Journal’s’’ facsimi|: 
or the original it came from, as these things sure- 
ly do not exist in the inscription used at the tria’. 
Weeks later, he stated that he could not give 
a complete analysis, as he had seen neither 
the original inscription nor a photograph of it. 
Assuming that to be so, he used ‘‘fifth’’ in his 
manuscript, but the compositor in setting up the 
type or the proof reader in correcting, made a 
blunder by using a capital ‘‘F’’ in ‘‘Fifth,’’ refer- 
ring to the ‘‘fifth’’ in ‘‘Fourtyfifth.’’ But oddly 
enough, ‘‘Fifth,’’ witha capital ‘‘F,’’ and separa- 
ted from ‘‘Fourty,’’ appears in the ‘‘World’s”’ 
facsimile, and in the inscription used at the trial. 
Not merely the sou? ensemble, but the whole thing 
shows masculinity, almost the only faint sugges- 
tion of anything else that is left being the ‘‘ew’’ 
in ‘‘New.”’ 

29.—Brief and hurriedly written though that 
analysis was, every shaft struck a spot that was 
tender, if not vital. The original intention may 
have been to make the ‘‘nish,”’ ‘‘thletic,’’ ‘‘fifth,’’ 
‘street New York City,’’ etc., resemble the work 
of Mrs. Molineux. Compare the strokes, espe- 
cially the lower curves of ‘‘City,’’ in their relation 
to one another and to the average base line, with 
the same word in her signature before marriage, 
in Figure 9,—bearing in mind that that was 
hastily written on a hotel register at Newport. 
Mr. Carvalho, however, showed that the imitation 
of femininity was too weak, and all was made 
masculine through nerves steady and tense as 
piano wires, 

30.—January 1, 1899, the unfurling of the Stars 
and Stripes at Havana diverted public attention, 
which was even more strongly monopolized on 
January 2 by a pointed article introduced by a 
‘‘screaming’’ headline, extending entirely across 
a page of the New York ‘‘Journal,’’ announcing: 
‘*POLICE WANT ROLAND BURNHAM MOLINEAUX 
IN THE POISONING CASE.’’ That line, be sure, 
with its tremendous libel-possibilities if wrong, 
received unusual attention before it was sent out, 
from the proofreader to the proprietor; yet the 
misuse of the ‘‘a’’ in ‘‘Molineaux’’ indicates 
that none of the ‘‘Journal’’ staff was familiar with 
him or his signature, and that it was strongly 
backed from without, by more than one man. 
Yet Chief McClusky and the handwriting experts 
testified that they were in doubt for nearly or quite 
amonth. The ‘‘Journal’’ clung for awhile to its 
facsimile, but greatly reduced and unobtrusively 
presented, and then adopted the revised form 
from a photograph. 

31.— Harry S. Cornish, while details were fresh 
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FiG. 9.—SIGNATURE ON NEWPORT HOTEL REGISTER 


pen, to secure a result unlike his usual handwriting, he has 
failed, and this specimen of writing is anything but a dis- 
guise. [See Fig. 2.] 

27.—The next morning, (December 30,) the 
New York ‘‘World’’ published the ‘‘first gen- 
uine reproduction of the inscription on the pack- 
age of poison sent to Harry Cornish, traced from 
the original.’’ As this is approximately an accu- 
rate copy of the inscription used in evidence at the 
Molineux trial, I give a copy of the latter. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


From the New York “World” 


in mind, prepared a careful account of all he 
knew of the poisoning, from which he testified that 
he cut out the inscription from the wrapper, using 
scissors, and squaring the edges by the creases 
where it had been folded over the inclosing box 
at the sides and ends. The inscription used at 
the trial was on a piece of paper with torn edges 
all around. 
“Tis WRITTEN WITH AN IRON PEN, 
AND THOU SHALT HEAR IT YET AGAIN!" 
32.—Observe, in both inscriptions, the steady 
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.ding out of height and stiffness in the capital 


C's,” in “Cornish,’’ ‘Club,’’ and ‘City; in 
1e “‘Journal’s’’ cut, the last “C’’ being only half 
s tall as the first, and three-fifths as tall in the 
“World’s.’’ Make that last ‘‘C’’ a little more 
nearly round and a little less stiff, and you will 
have a natural letter for that writer. It required 
effort to make the ‘‘C’’ in ‘‘Cornish,’’ and that 
effort and its accompanying necessary attention so 
stamped it on his mind that in Figure 1 he ended 
the ‘i’ in ‘‘Knickerbocker’’ with an abrupt but 
perfectly controlled close, and struck a distorted 
apital “C"" in epitome, reaching above and be- 
low the standard of height he had set in the ‘ni.’’ 
[hat excess at the bottom offended his taste, and 
he instinctively sought to balance it by pushing 
the opening of the ‘‘k’’ upward too far, for which 
he again sought compensation by ending the ‘‘k’’ 
with what is really a ‘‘c’’, but one more to his 
liking. The <‘e’’ he wrote practically of the new 
standard of height he had chosen, or nearly so; 
yet, feeling that the first ‘‘c’’ was too tall, he 
checked the upward push of the ‘‘r’ a trifle, but 
drew it down at the close, partly from a possible 
natural habit, in finals, (this being the final letter 
of a group or block,) but even more to seek full 
and farewell compensation for the too great drop 
of the first ‘‘c."". This might pass for an acci- 
dent, but such complicated accidents do not re- 
peat themselves so promptly and exactly as in the 
duplicate ‘‘cker’’ at the close of the word, the 
final touch being all delivered downward because 
there was no other letter following to call for an 


upward curve. The ‘‘ni”’ and the ‘‘bo’’ are of a | 


different kind of work, but both climb the page 
through an unconscious expenditure of increased 
energy in preparation for the exaggeration of the 
««c’s’' following them. Those almost identical 
blocks of ‘‘cker’’ are the product of two duplicate 
nascent groups of mental states, rapidly put into 
execution, and entirely natural except as diluted 
by shadows of thought and feeling from the dom- 
inant plan in mind for the whole inscription. The 
‘lift’ Mr. Carvalho mentions really consists of 
four separate lifts, made for the reasons given. 

33-—Similar tendencies appear in the‘‘World’ s’’ 
inscription, where all the capital stems are prac- 
tically alike, and fairly natural to Molineux, al- 
though repugnant to the taste of this penman, as 
shown by the uplifts after some of them; even 
more by the sharpened angles following others, 
indicating unusual expenditure of energy; very 
much more by the attempt at compensation or 
balance plainly indicated by the way ‘‘r’’ is joined 
in ‘*Mr.,’’ and ‘ni’’ in ‘‘Knickerbocker;’ but 
most of all by the successful attempt at sym- 
metry evident in the close of ‘‘M’’ in ‘‘Madi- 
son.”’ 

34.—In Figure 8 taste rebels at the exaggera- 
ted, inharmonious ‘‘Plea’’ in ‘‘Please,’’ whose 
unnaturalness to him is shown by the gross, al- 
most brutal dissimulation of the final ‘‘e;’’ for, 
between that distorted ‘‘a’’ and ‘‘e,’’ shoots up 
impulsively an ‘‘s’’ that would do credit, among 
such surroundings, to even a Platt R. Spencer. 
If an accident, why is it repeated so soon, when, 
after making a coarse ‘‘sen,’’ in the next word, 
he throws off a similarly graceful ‘‘d ?’’—another 
example of an unusually quick repetition of a 
tasteful mental state. Do you still doubt? Look 
below at ‘‘Book.’’ ‘‘Box’’ was first written, the 
‘x’’ consisting of a strong downward left curve, 
followed by an equally good upward left curve, 
both struck to the right. Two ‘‘o’s’’ were then 
substituted and the loop stroke of a ‘‘k.’” Then, 
by a species of mental gymnastics that would 
delight Sam Loyd, he intuitively analyzed the 
‘*x’’ into its constituent ‘‘ks,’’ or phonetic 
equivalent, and repeated the two lines he had 
used in the ‘‘x"’ to close the ‘‘k,’’ not using the 
‘‘s,"" it being unnecessary. This convulsive 
somersault was a mental protest at the pain it 
causes his aesthetic sense to have lines cross 
unnecessarily, for this work is all evincive of a 
mind of singular clearness, or ‘‘clarity.’’ 

35.—For a similar reason, the second line of 
Figure 4 dropped in order that the long letters 
might not interfere with the long letters above. 
But he was careless in some ways, or he would 





not have made the second line, of twenty-three | 


letters, considerably shorter than the first, of 
twenty, or than the third, of twenty-one. I ad- 
mit that he did allow himself room enough by 
beginning the first three lines evenly, well to the 
left; but, as he only had three words left for the 
fourth line and so felt that he was about through, 
he negligently threw the ‘‘in’’ forward, and 
[Concluded on page 237) 
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The Ostermoor Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattress, . 


We show you this month another feature of our Mattress and Cushions —one that will 
make them appeal to every Yacht Owner, and also to every one that lives near the water 
and suffers from the dampness of the absorbent hair mattress. We have furnished over 
50,000 Patent Elastic Mattresses to the United 
States Navy and have filted the yachts of such 
men as Wm. K. Vanderbilt, C. Oliver 
Iselin, George Gould, and scores 
of others of equal prominence. 


U. S. Battle Ship Oregon, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 
January s, 1900. 

Messrs. OsTERMooR & Co. 

Dear Sirs :—The Ostermoor 
Patent Elastic Felt Mattress I 
purchased more than nineteen 
years ago is still in use, and is 
perfect in elasticity, freedom 
from knotting, and fully as 
satisfactory as the day I 
purchased it 

1 would use no other than 
the Patent Elastic Felt if 
they cost double that of any 
other mattress made 

When Secretary of the 
Light House Board from Au- 
gust, 1894, to March, 1808, I 
procured from you Patent 
Elastic Felt Mattresses to 
furnish various vessels of the 
Light House Establishment, 
which gave, and have given, 
the most entire satisfaction 
to those using them, not only 
from their exceptional com- 
fort and elasticity, but from 
the fact that they retain their 
elasticity, are non-absorb- 
ent, and more than all, that 
vermin will not come near 
them 

Georce F. F. Wivpe, 
Capt. Commanding. 


, Perfect for the Home. 
' Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. 


Sleep on it 30 Nights, and if it is not even all you 
have hoped for, if you don’t believe it to be the 
equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of 
any $50 hair mattress ever made, you can get your money 
back by return mail—*‘ no questions asked.’”’ There will be no 
unpleasantness about it at all. 


















Copyright 1897. 


2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs.. $8.35) ay Send for Our Book, “THE TEST OF TIME,” 

3 ft. py nas wide 35 Ibs. 11.70 Bf a whether you need a mattress now or not. It will interest you to know about 
4 ft. wide, 40 Ibs., . 3.35 tans. the dest and cheapest mattress in the world. 

4 ft. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 


Made in tw parts 50 cents extra. Express charges prepaid everywhere.. 

Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! There is not a single store in the country that carries our 
mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation so-called “‘ felt,’’ which is kept in stock to sell on 
our advertising. Our mame and guarantee on every mattress. Sit right down and send a posial 
now /or our explanatory book “The Test of Time.” 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 134 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book,“ Church Cushions.” 








Elastie Book-Case 


Small enough for 1o—large enough for 10,000 books. 


A living, growing book-case—always complete but never finished. An ideal book- 
case,for home or office. A system of units fitted with dust-proof disappearin 
doors, simple and perfect in operation. Grades and prices to suit all tastes an 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in all principal cities—send for list 
and handsome booklet describing the beauties of this case. 


The “Wernicke Co, 195 Bartlett St, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 
























ild be impossible to tell 

how or when Sam Loyd, 

ted puzzlist and mathe- 

: » has been engaged 

nh SUCCESS to instruct and 

ts readers, and who is credited with 

made millions of dollars from his novel 

} tions, first became famous. An old friend 

t family ‘‘As a mere child, he de- 

ed a precocious genius for mimicry and 

‘t hand tricks which was wonderful. He 

mitate anything, from the sound of a 

nstrument to the cry of an animal, and, 

.arvelous gift of ventriloquism and love of 

ef, he kept the family and entire neighbor- 

n a continuous uproar. Those who knew 

1 child tell of his feats and mischievous 

No one was spared. The servant girls 

red out of their wits by voices from 

nney; and visitors at the house were 

nade frantic. His mother tells how 

i took him when a child to the grocery, where 

rietor threw away a dozen eggs because 

ned to be tenanted with chirping chicks. 

family cat actually abandoned a litter of 
use they squealed like rats. 

tricks on travelers and playmates were in- 

He had a great fondness, 






} t n, whe 


Says: 


ind original. 
for puzzles, tricks and games, and some of 
¢ inventions, now known the world 
were produced before he entered his teens. 
matter of record, he won his spurs in several 
onal chess tournaments, when a little 
| produced many problems which, accord- 
he chess world, have never been surpassed 
the present day. 
According to the ‘Scientific American,’ he 
reat mechanical skill in many branches, and 
btained patents for many inventions. He is 
widely known, however, as the author of 
f is puzzles and games, like the ‘Fifteen 
k Puzzle,’ ‘Parchesi,’ ‘Pigs in Clover,’ 
et off the Earth,’ and numerous others. Of 
e, the most successful, from a financial stand- 
was ‘The Pony Puzzle,’ of which more 
one thousand millions were disposed of for 
ertising purposes.’”’ 
But Mr. Loyd shall tell his own story. 


reatest 


* + + - * * 


| have always treated and considered puzzles 
from an educational standpoint, for the reason that 
onstitute a species of mental gymnastics 

h sharpen the wits, clear fog and cobwebs 

the brain,and school the mind to concentrate 
perly. Comparatively few people know how 
nk connectedly. Power of concentration and 
urceful imagination are necessary to focus 
thoughts upon a given subject, so as to ana- 

t exhaustively, and they betoken a master 


\s a school for mechanical ingenuity, and for 
if tirring up the gray matter in the brain, puzzle 
Ae practice stands ‘unique and alone. For inculca- 
ting a love for mathematics, and a clear under- 
tanding of the groundwork of mechanical science, 
well as that aptitude for mental calculation 
h characterizes the successful man, I would 
recommend the study of puzzles as the most im- 
portant branch of our early education. 
It is surprising to see how the average boy, who 
abhors square root or algebra, will find delight in 
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Gymnastics 


The Pony Puzzle 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 











"THREE of the best puzzles that Sam Loyd has ever gotten 

up—puzzles absolutely new in all respects and never 
before seen in print,—will appear in the July, August and 
September numbers of SUCCESS. 

Special prizes will be offered for the solution of each of 
these three puzzles upon terms and conditions which will 
be set forth in each issue. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SOLVING THE PONY PUZZLE 

Cut out the pieces on this page, and trim carefully; 
move them about until you find what you think to be the 
correct solution; then paste them, in that form, upon a 
piece of white cardboard or paper; write your name and 
address thereon; inclose in an envelope; prepay at full 
letter rates; and mail at once to ‘Puzzle Department, 
SUCCEss, Cooper Union, New York City.”’ 

We will send an Eastman Pocket Kodak Camera 

value $5.00), to the first reader of ‘*Success,” from 
each state, who sends us the best solution of **The 
Fony Puzzle.” 

Solutions must be received on or before July 1 to be 
considered, and the names of the successful puzzle solvers 
will be published in the August issue. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
We will pay one hundred dollars ($100,) to each man, 
woman, or child who wins three out of the four prizes. 
By this plan all readers of SUCCESS have a fair 
chance in Sam Loyd’s great puzzle contest. 








working out puzzles which involve identically the 
same principles. It makes one think that millions 
of earnest students, who would really have loved 
to learn, have been abandoned as incorrigible 
blockheads, because those who had charge of 
their education did not know how to interest them 
in their studies. An aversion to figures and a de- 
sire to forget all about mathematics as soon as one 
leaves school is almost universal; and yet, if the 
subject had been taught in a more congenial way, 
the mathematical and inventive bumps might 
have been developed in a way to astonish the fam- 
ily phrenologist. 

I could mention scores of noted scientists like 
Tyndall, Huxley, Humboldt, Darwin, Edison, 
Bacon, Euler, Herschell, and Proctor, who were 
pronounced puzzlists in their early days; so, upon 
the axiom that the bend of the twig imparts the 
incline to the tree, it is safe to say that their early 
puzzle training gave the bent to their minds which 
in after years inclined them to grapple with prob- 
lems of greater magnitude. 

Almost every good puzzle, no matter how sim- 
ple or humorous it may seem, has a scientific 
basis and illustrates the principle in a never-to- 
be-forgotten way. It is a common occurrence for 
me to receive complimentary letters from emi- 
nent college professors who have just learned the 
true inwardness of certain great mathematical 
principles through the happy medium of a puzzle, 
and my aim is to show that all of the principles of 
higher mathematics can be taught in a simple 
kindergarten way, without taxing the mind with 
rules and theorems. In other words, puzzles are 
often merely sugar-coated mathematics. 

In the present instance, however, I shall take 
occasion to introduce myself by replying to a 
query as to which was my most successful puzzle, 
and how I came to think of it. 


The White Horse 
of Uppington 


Strange to say, my most suc- 
cessful puzzle was, in one sense, 
my first, in that it was the first 
which I launched as a novelty, 
and the story as to how I came 
to think of it chances to be somewhat amusing, 
and probably worth the telling. 

I was returning from Europe, thirty-two years 
ago, in company with Andrew G, Curtin, the 
famous war governor of Pennsylvania, who was 
going home from Russia, as a prospective presiden- 
tial candidate. We were walking the deck of the 
Steamer, discoursing on the curious White Hors¢ 
monument on Uppington Hill, Berkshire, Eng- 
land. If you know nothing about that weird reli: 
of the early Saxons, the accompanying sketch wil! 
afford an excellent idea of its appearance. 

Itrepresents the figure of a colossal white horse, 
three hundred and seventy-five feet long, engraved 
on the side of a mountain, about a thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, so that it can be clear) 
distinguished ata distance of some fifteen miles. |: 
is more than a thousand years old,and is supposed 
to have been carved there by the soldiers of Ethe!- 
red and Alfred after their victory over the Danes 
as a white horse was the emblem of the Saxons 

It looks like a patch of snow on the side of the 
mountain, but it is in reality produced by th: 
green turf being removed so as to show the white 
chalk beneath in the form of a horse. 

After the white horse had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, the governor banteringly exclaimed :— 

‘‘Now, Loyd, there would be a capital subject 
for a puzzle.’’ 

Many a good puzzle idea has come from just 
such a tip; so,with such a capital theme, I should 
have been supremely stupid if I had not evolved 
something in response tothe challenge. So, with 
my scissors and a piece of silhouette paper, | 
speedily improvised the accompanying figure of a 
horse, which we christened ‘‘The Pony Puzzle.’’ 

It would be a simple matter to improve the 
parts and general form of the old horse, and | 
really did simplify it in the revision which I after- 
wards published, but somehow I love the old nag 
best as I first devised it, with all its faults, so | 
now present it for the first time, as it actually oc- 
curred to me. 

The world has been moving rapidly during the 
last decade, and puzzlers are much sharper than 
they used to be. In those days very few, proba- 
bly not one out of a thousand, actually mastered 
the puzzle, so it will be a capital test of the acu- 
men of the past as compared with that of the pres- 
ent generation, to see how many of our clever 
wits of the day can solve it. 

Take a pair of scissors, cut out the six pieces 
very carefully, and then try to arrange them to- 
gether so as to make the best possible figure of a 
horse. That is all there is to it, but the entire 
world laughed for a year over the many gro- 
tesque representations of a horse which can be 
made with those six pieces. 

I sold over one thousand millions of ‘‘The Pony 
Puzzle,’’ which reminds me to say that, whereas | 
have brought out many puzzles, and patented nu- 
merous inventions of importance upon which | 
have devoted much time, and have lavished 
money, to my sorrow, upon ‘‘big things,’’ | 
now say that, for a ‘‘success,’’ I prefer the little 
things like ‘‘The Pony Puzzle,’’ which did not re- 
quire a five-dollar bill to place upon the market 
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Opportunities in the Civil Service 
LEE PHILLIPS 
Secretary, New York Civil Service Commission 








TH civil service examination is, of course, 
the mountain which must be scaled. But, 





before attempting it, or beginning to prepare for | 


it, one should know something of the conditions | 


which prevail in the civil service; otherwise, he 
may make the unfortunate mistake of entering 
upon a career not suitable to him. In the service, 
promotion is usually slow and the duties confin- 
ing. You must be content to wait, to work long 


and hard, to always take orders from some one | 


higher in authority, and to give up dreams of 
riches. The life is not the kind that appeals to 
a young man who is restless under restraint, or 


wants to do — in his own way. If his | 


way is not so good as the one prescribed for him, 
the tivil service does not want him, and if it is 
better, he does not want the civil service, where 
tried systems tend to blight originality, and pre- 
vent it from bearing fruits it might yield in less 
restricted fields. 

On the other hand, men and women in the 
civil service are standing on comparatively. solid 
ground. They are not removed except for speci- 
fied cause. They need not worry about their 
future prospects as long as they remain good 
workers and respectable members of society. 
They are reasonably sure of their positions, since 
the municipal and federal governments do not 
fail, or sell out, or retire from business, leaving 
their employees to begin over again. Ambitions 
may be realized, too. By showing special ability 
or unusual industry, a young man may rise in his 
department, and obtain, through his position, 
special knowledge that will enable him to gain 
top marks in examinations for places of greater 
responsibility and higher pay. Marked capabil- 
ity and careful work will carry him up in the civil 
service, just as in business or the professions. 

But the great majority of those who desire to 
enter the public service fail in the very first step; 
that is, they do not pass the first examination. 
These examinations are based on two things, 


namely: general knowledge and intelligence, and ‘| 


the special knowledge that is required in the posi- 
tion for which the examination is being held. 
For technical and scientific work, the special 
qualifications naturally have the greater weight, 
and the examinations cannot be passed by those 
who have not had previous training in these lines. 
But, for the majority of places in the service, the 
general qualifications are the more important, 
thus causing these places to be open to any Amer- 
ican citizen of intelligence and fair education. 
The duties are mainly clerical in avery large 
number of positions, and, in the competitive tests 
for appointment to’ them, handwriting, English 
composition, spelling and arithmetic, are the sub- 
jects to which the largest number of marks is 
allotted. The applicant who. is master of these 
simple branches has an excellent chance of being 
high up on the eligible list, for my experience 
with great numbers of examination papers has 
proved to me that the average citizén is none too 
accurate in these rudiments of an-education. In 
papers submitted in the contests for positions of 
a more or less clerical character, wé look first to 
the penmanship. It must be legible and it must. 
be neat, without flourishes. Next,the applicant 
must be able to compose, properly spell, punctu-, 
ate, and paragraph, a letter. And.he must be 
able to work out mathematical problems reaching: 
through percentage. Haste and carelessness are 
very often evidénmt in the papers. Questions are 
wrongly read or Anterpreted, and answered in a 
slipshod manner. © Those taking the examination 
should remember that, in the civil service, care- 
ful execution of work counts for as much as 
knowledge of how to do it. 

On most of the papers, a certain number of 
marks is given for experience or special knowl- 
edge of the duties of the position which is sought. 
The man who has learned what he could of a line 
of work during a few months before the exam- 
ination, frequently passes better than the man 
who has been engaged in it for a number of 
years. The latter is apt to have narrowed him- 
self to some particular phase of the work, and 
to have lost sight of the broad fundamentals. 

A great advantage of this system is that it opens 
to many persons opportunities of profitable work 
that would otherwise be closed to them. 


"from a financial or other indirect connection, as well as electricians desiring information 
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The electrical field is one in which you can 
succeed if you educate yourself for it. 














DUCATING YOURSELF means studying electrical books 

and keeping posted on all the new developments in 
the various branches of the electrical business. Electric 
railways—electric lighting—electric power transmission— 
telephony, are all fields which offer PROFITABLE, PERMANENT AND 
PROGRESSIVE EMPLOYMENT. 

The one practical electrical journal edited in such a manner as to 
be easily understood by every one is : 


American 
Electrician 


PusitsHeD MontuHLy: SuspscriPTION Price $1 PER YEAR. 


A 3 Months’ Trial Subscription for 25 Cents. 





Sample copy and catalogue of electrical books sent to any address upon 
receipt of 10 cents. 





THE FOLLOWING SERIES IS STRONGLY 
RECOMMENDED TO THE BEGINNER. 


Elementary Electro-Technical Series 


BY 


EDWIN J. HOUSTON, Pu.D., anp A. E. KENNELLY, Sc.D. 


Alternating Electric Currents. Electric Incandescent Lighting. ‘ a 
Electric Heating. Electric Motor. 

Electromagnetism. Electric Street Railways. 

Electricity in Electro-Therapeutics. Electric Telephony. 
Electric Arc Lighting. Electric Telegraphy. i 





Cloth, Price Per Volume, $1.00. 








The publication of this series of elementary electro-technical treatises on applied & 
electricity has been undertaken to meei 2 demand which is believed to exist on the part 
of the public and others for reliable information regarding such matters in electricity as 
cannot be readily understood by those not specially trained in electro-technics. The . 
general public, students of elementary electricity and the many interested in the subject 7 


in other branches than their own, will find in these works precise and authoritative state- 
ments concerning the several branches of applied electrical science of which the separate 
volumes treat. The reputation of the authors and their recognized abilities as writers 
are a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy and reliability of the statements contained. 
The entire issue, though published in a series of ten volumes, is nevertheless so prepared 
that each book is complete in itself and can be understood independently of the others. 
The volumes are profusely illustrated, printed on a superior quality of paper, and hand- 
somely bound in covers of a special design. 

Copies of these or any other electrical books published will be sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any address in the world, on receipt of price. 








AMERICAN ELECTRICIAN COMPANY | © 
BEARD BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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Battery Hanging Lampe. 0 


Telephone, complete, 
Electric Door Bel 
Electric Carriage 
Battery Fan Motor, . . 
Electric Hand Lanterns, 
Pocket Flash Lights, 
Miniature Electric Lamps, 
$8 Medical Batteries, . . 
Genuine Electric Belts, . 
$12 Belt with Suspensory, 
Genuine Electric rere 


_—— Ontfits,. . 


Battery Motors from $1 Sito 12.00 
Battery Table Lamps, . 8.00 
Necktie Lights, 75cts. to 

86 Bicycle 

Electric le 

Electric Railway 

Battery Student 
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CLEVELAND, O. 
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My Adventure With a Bear 


E. J. MORRISON 














I" was in the latter part of October that I left the 
sawmill at the head of Roberts Creek, Meagher 
County, Montana,on a trip to Oregon, taking with 
a Californian, who wanted to get 
to his native haunts for the winter. ‘‘Rockey’’ 
had two saddle ponies, and, as I had a light, two- 
seated wagon and harness, we decided to drive. I 
agreed to let ‘‘Rockey’’ drive on to ‘‘Gogler’s’’ 
the first day, while I would walk to Hanson's, 
trusting to get a saddle-horse to carry me forward 
from that point. 
One can imagine my chagrin on finding no one 
at home, no horse in the stable or corral, and the 


| place having every appearance of having been de- 


| moderate distance 


serted for an indefinite period. As there was no 
food in the cabin, a supperless twelve-mile walk 
stared me in the face. It was then five o'clock, 
and darkness was coming on. There was some 
danger attending such a walk, owing to the many 
wild cattle to be encountered on the way, which 
necessitated, at times, keeping close to the river, 


where there were trees and brush for shelter and | 


protection. 

I was getting along very nicely, walking at 
about a four-mile gait, and keeping to the straight 
road. There was a moon, but I could see for a 
ahead. All at once, I dis- 
cerned an object ahead of me, near where the 


| road led around the point of a hill, quite close to 


the river. As there were not any cattle near, I 
concluded it must be a cow or a steer which was 
sick or injured, as it had the appearance of being 
nearly a full-grown animal. As I was contem- 
plating what to do, the animal arose, and I imme- 
diately saw that it was a bear, and a large one, at 
that. 

It would be diverging somewhat from the truth 
to say that I was not somewhat disturbed at this 
discovery. For a moment | did not know what to 
do. As ‘‘Bruin’’ seemed to be prepared to con- 
test the right of way, and as I was not then hunt- 
ing bears, I concluded to give way to him and take 
my chances in the open country. Therefore, I 


| left the road and struck across the hills ina north- 
westerly direction, aiming to come into the road 


again some two miles beyond. I was wearing a 
pair of new grain-leather boots, which were 
beginning to hurt my feet and ankles at every step. 


This condition was not improved by leaving the | 


road and taking to the rough prairie. Therefore, 
my mind was made up to get into the road again 
as soon as I considered it safe. I did not take my 
bearings as carefully as I should have done, owing 
to there being more of a bend in the river than I 
had allowed for. Consequently, I came into the 
highway again sooner than | had anticipated. 
However, my fears were allayed, as I could see 
some distance ahead, and, not seeing or hearing 
anything of Mr. Bear, concluded I was well rid of 
him. 

As I walked on, hungry and lame, I commenced 
to reason with myself as to what I would do should 
I see the bear again; which, of course, I was not 


| expecting. Knowing that I could not outrun him, 


and that, if he was in a quarrelsome mood, he 


.would attack me anywhere, in which case I would 


be killed outright or severely wounded, and as the 


| chances of being found would be much greater on 


or near the highway than on the open prairie, I 

concluded to stick to the road in any event. 
About the time I arrived at this conclusion, I 

heard soft footfalls. Startled, I turned, and there 


| was Bruin, so close that I could have put my 


hand upon his back. He was trotting along, as 
unconcernedly as could be, and seemingly without 


| fear, evidently realizing that he was master of the 


| situation. 





Had he risen out of the ground, I 
wouldn’t have been more astonished, and I could 
feel my hair actually raising my hat from my head. 
I commenced to run. Frightened? The word 
doesn’t express my feelings, as the bear kept by 
my side, just as a large dog would do, for nearly 
half a mile, sometimes close, and sometimes at a 
short distance. All the bear stories I had ever 
heard in my life came to me in that short time. 
Among them I remembered one: that, in the 
event of being attacked by a bear, it is well to 
fall upon your face and lie perfectly still, as if you 
were dead; that the bear will not touch you so 
long as you remain perfectly motionless and he 
believes you inanimate. Another I remembered, 
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Signs of Paralysis 


‘*Numbness of the hands and arms, with pre 
monitions of paralysis, kept by me while I wa 
using coffee. I finally discovered it was cause 
by coffee; when I quit the coffee and began drink 
ing Postum Food Coffee the numbness ceased 
entirely and I have been very well ever since. 
At that time I was unable to sleep, but now | 
sleep perfectly. 

‘* Husband was also troubled from lack of sleep 
while he was drinking coffee, but now he use: 
Postum Food Coffee with me, and we both sleep 
perfectly. Our little boy had peculiar nervous 
spells and I stopped the use of coffee with him 
and have been giving him all the Postum Food 
Coffee he cared tor. He is perfectly well now. 

‘«My sister was troubled with nervous head- 
aches while she used coffee. She found how 
greatly improved we were from discontinuing it 
and using Postum Food Coffee, so she made the 
change, and is now rid of her nervous headaches. 
We are naturally strong advocates of Postum."’ 
Mrs. J. Walford, Castalia, Erie Co., Ohio. 
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which an old bear-hunter had told me. 


«‘Never 
attack a bear alone,’’ said he, ‘‘unless every ad- 
vantage is on your side, such as being out of his 
reach in the event of a shot not killing him, or 
mortally wounding him.’’ 

As in this case’ Bruin had the complete advan- 
tage of me,—I having no weapons, —I decided, in 

case of necessity, to adopt the former plan, and 
dee upon my face at the first move he should 
make toward me. I kept up a dog-trot, so as 
not to get out of breath, and, seemingly, without 
an effort, my friend, the bear, kept pace with me. 
There he was, a grim reality, so close, at times, 
that I could have touched him. Once or twice he 
forced himself into the brush, whence he would 
again appear, as bold as ever. He evidently had 
business in the same direction—toward the moun- 
tains, —in which I was traveling, and didn’t pro- 
pose to change hisroute. I had somewhat forgot- 
ten my extreme fear, when suddenly, as quickly 
as he had made me aware of his presence, he 
scooted into the brush, and then, splash! splash! 
| heard him as he plunged into the river to swim 
to the other side. To say that I felt a great relief 
does n’t express it. In fact, I can’t find words to 
describe my feelings when I heard that bear in 
the water and knew he was crossing to the other 
side, and that I was safe. 

The rest of the way I walked leisurely, and, at 
eight o’ clock, could see the light at Gogler’s in the 
distance. I arrived at the hospitable abode of 
Mrs. Barnes, who kept the tavern, at about nine 
o'clock. As they were expecting me, my supper 
was waiting, and, strange to say, almost the first 
dish brought upon the table was a steaming hot 
plate of bear meat. This, however, I avoided as 
the devil would holy water, as 1 had had all the 
bear I wanted earlier in the evening. The*history 
of the meat they brought for my supper is inter- 
esting, and has a direct bearing upon this story. 
They told me it had been taken from the saddle 
of one of two great black bears that had recently 
been infesting the neighborhood. A few nights 


previous, these hungry brutes had broken into a | 


sheep corral and committed considerable havoc 
among the sheep. 
cessfully trapped, but the other, a very crafty old 
bear, indeed, had eluded the vigilance of the 
hunters and proceeded upon his depredatory way, 
killing and gourmandizing until he was too full for 
utterance, and it is owing to the fact that he was 
stuffed almost to repletion that I unquestionably 
owe my escape. Bears never attack except in self- 
defense or on account of hunger. Uponrefiection, 
I have concluded that, from start to finish, 
bear was just about as nervous as | was. 


him. Our paths converged to the main road, and 
we reached it about the same time: Bruin hap- 
pened to be on the side next to the river, which 
the road skirted, and was evidently seeking for an 
opening in the dense brush along the precipitous 
bank. I dare say he was about as anxious to es- 
cape as I was to have him, and that, when he 
finally plunged down the embankment and into 
the river, the feeling of relief that he’ enjoyed was 
second only to my own. He had gotten his fill of 
lambs, had basked for a few hours in the 
autumnal sunshine, and was retiring with a well- 
lined interior to enjoy the sleep of the thrifty 
in his mountain lair. But, alas! that his dreams 


of rest should be rudely shattered! The very next | 
day he failed to stop a shower of bullets at the | 


right time, with the result that, six months later, 
the beautiful, glossy skin of my late opponent in 
the trotting contest was in my possession. 

. 














HER LIFE ALL MAPPED OUT 
IF no one ever marries me,— 
And I don't see why he should, 


For nurse says ['m not pretty, 
And I'm seldom very good,— 


If no one ever marries me, 
I shan't mind very much; 

I shall buy a squirrel in a cage, 
And a little rabbit-hutch; 


I shall have a cottage near a wood, 
And a pony all my own, 

And a little lamb quite clean and tame, 
That I can take to town. 


And when I'm getting really old,— 
At twenty-eight or nine, — 
I shall buy a iitle orphan girl, 
And bring her up all mine.—SELECTED. 
a 
Our land is rough and poor; we grow but little produce, 


nd so we build schoolhouses and churches and raise 
en.—DANIEL WEBSTER. 


One of the monsters was suc- | 


the | 
He had | 
come upon me quite as accidentally as I had upon | 
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New Trains 


To accommodate its constantly in- 
creasing patronage, two new fast 
trains have been placed in service 
over the Lake-Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry., in connection with the 
New York Central and Boston & 
Albany roads east of Buffalo, running 
through daily between Chicago, To- 
ledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston. 

No. 16 leaves Chicago 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Boston 5.00 next afternoon. 

No. 21 leaves New York 2.00 p. m., 
arrives Chicago 4.00 p. m. next day. 

Study the figures a minute. These 
trains are fast. 

Every modern convenience fur- 
nished, sleeping cars, buffet, library 
and smoking car, dining and day Cars. 

Special Summer Edition ‘‘ Book of 
Trains”’ tells fully about these and 
other famous Lake Shore Trains; con- 
tains also a select list of Summer Tours 
to the east, sent free to any address. 

A. J. SMITH, 
G.P. & T. A,, Cleveland, 0. 
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Getting Ready. 
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WittraM Grorce, Special London Correspondent 








Wie much has been said and written of the | all grocers and is in daily use in hundreds of 


opportunities for enterprising young Ameri- | thousands of the best families in America. 
cans in our new colonial possessions, in South | - oe ea aS 


America and other more remote parts of the 
world, Americans have been quietly but rapidly 
making their way in a much more difficult and INVESTIGATE 
fully occupied field. THOROUGHLY 
All over Europe, at the present time, one finds BEFORE YOU PURCHASE A TYPEWRITER. 4 
that not only American breadstuffs, but also 
American machinery and manufactured products, THE ITH 
are in constant demand. Especially is this true 
in Great Britain, where, within the past tl . . . 
in Great Britain, where, within the past three Will merit your approval as it fully 


years, American trade has increased enormously. 


In fact, the British manufacturers are very much meers requiremenms of every point 
excited for fear that the control of their home ART CATALOGUE FOR THEASKING. 


market, in many lines of production, will pass | 
into the hands of their p Ese cousins. The 1 THE SMITH PREMIER IYPEWRITER Co. y 
“American question’’ is discussed everywhere, | SYRACUSE. N.Y. U.S.A. 
in directors’ meetings and in newspapers and 
magazines. 

As a result of it, all English commercial men 
are rapidly coming to the conclusion that they 
must take some lessons from the United States 
and adopt our methods of production. This 
tribute, from the greatest commercial country in 
the world, to one that has only recently been rec- 
ognized as of importance in the world’s trade, is 
a compliment to Yankee skill and enterprise, of 
which we may justly feel proud. 

It is astonishing, the number of Americans one 
finds engaged in business in London, or, for that 
matter, throughout the United Kingdom. Most 
of them are young men, and they represent al- 
most every line of mechanical production. At 
least a thousand Yankees must have established 
themselves in England during the past two years. 
Most of them are representatives of American | ——-—————————— 
manufacturing or engineering firms, and nearly 
all of them seem to be thriving. 

During a recent trip through all the industrial 
cities of Great Britain, | was at some pains to 
study this situation, in order to learn why it is 
possible for Americans to compete successfully 
with the producers of an old and settled manu- 
facturing country like the United Kingdom. 
While it would be impossible to enumerate all 
the individual cases that came under my notice, a 
brief glance at some of the lines of trade in which 
Americans have successfully met the British on 
their own ground may throw some light on the 
subject. 

To begin with, there is American steel, which 
is being used all over the world in railways and 
bridges and structural work. Andrew Carnegie, 
the world’s great steelmaster, explained to me 
recently why American steel rails are sold in 
England. He said:— 

“The great deposits of iron ore and coal in 
close proximity in the United States, and the vast 
scale on which production is carried on, have 
enabled us to sell steel rails at the mills as low as 
eighteen dollars per ton. The cost of transporta- 
tion to the seaboard is only about a dollar per 
ton, and to convey them across the Atlantic is not 
much more expensive, while the lowest price at 
which British manufacturers can turn out the 
same product is twenty-two and a half dollars per 
ton.”’ 

In this case, the success of the Americans is 
due partly to natural advantages, but partly also 
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our system of production on a vast scale and 

the system of cheap transportation which has 

en worked out in this country. 

The same thing holds true in the case of 

nerican locomotives. One firm in the United 
tates is capable of turning out railway engines at 
the rate of three a day, and England has no such 
vreat Shops. Consequently, when the Midland 
iilway of England wanted thirty locomotives on 


ort notice, last summer, it was compelled to | 


iy them in the United States. 

American labor-saving inventions are every- 

1ere making their way in Great Britain. Our 
typewriters are being sold by the thousand, and 

e coming into universal use. British inventors 

ve never been able to produce typewriters that 

mpare favorably with those made in this coun- 

American sewing machines are the only kind 
it British women will use, and all the large 
anufacturers ot sewing machines have branches 

1 every important British town. When one firm 
sought to improve its business by establishing a 

ictory in Scotland to supply the British trade, it 
found that purchasers insisted on having machines 
that were made in America, 

Another American invention that is coming into 
veneral favor in England is the cash register. One 
\merican firm has sold over two thousand of these 
machines through its London office during the 
present year. Our watches and clocks are repla- 

rz those of English, French, and German make. 
\M.a* aman who carries a heavy and expensive 
i agua3h watch for show, carries also a cheaper 
\merican timepiece to his daily appointments. 

One young Yankee merchant in London told 
me recently that he had sold ten thousand Amer- 
can bicycles within the past eighteen months. 
Che American shoe manufacturers who established 
stores in England two years ago, have convinced 
Britons that machine-made American shoes are 
better as well as cheaper than their own hand- 
made product. Even American books, from nov- 
els to dictionaries, find almost as ready a sale on 
the other side of the Atlantic as here. 

Perhaps the field in which our countrymen have 
scored the greatest success is that of electricity. 
The building of electric street railways in Great 
Britain is almost entirely in the hands of Ameri- 
can firms. The construction of London's newest 
and greatest underground road is in the hands of 
four American firms, and they are carrying out 
large contracts in a dozen provincial cities. 

The reason for this remarkable success, which is 
all the greater because ot the short time in which 
ithas been won, is due to a number of causes. In 
the engineering field, there is no doubt that it is 
due largely to the excellent system of technical 
schools in this country. England has no institu- 
tions to compare with such American colleges as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Cornell University, for turning out trained and 
successful engineers. She is about to found one, 
largely through the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. 

Another secret of Yankee success is Yankee in- 
ventive genius in making such things as typewrit- 
ers, sewing machines, and labor saving devices of 
all kinds. Another is the use of machinery in- 
stead of hand labor in production, which is much 
more general inthis country than in England. 
Another is the specialization of industry in the 
United States. Here a manufacturer devotes all 
his energies to producing one kind of machine or 
one line of goods. In England, it has been cus- 
tomary for the same shop to turn out half a dozen 
different kinds of work. Another reason is the 
skill of American workmen; still another, Yankee 
enterprise in pushing our products into notice. 

It must not be supposed from all this that the 
conquest of the British market is an easy task. 
Competition is as keen in Great Britain as else- 
where. The Englishman will not yield his ground 
easily. Many a young American has gone to 
London to show the Britons ‘‘how to do things,’’ 
and has returned, at the end of a year, richer in 
knowledge but poorer in purse. 

The most frequent cause of American failure in 
England is undue haste. The Yankee wants to 
win success in a moment. Things move more 
slowly in Great Britain than they do here. It 
takes time to convince an Englishman that some 
other make of goods is better than that he has 
been using for years. Americans who have suc- 
ceeded in London tell me that it takes at least two 
years to get established. For the young American 
who has the pluck to hang on, and the best of 
American goods or American brains to offer, 
it may be said that Great Dritain presents a fair 
field for Yankee enterprise. 
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Brand. SUGGESS has provided the finest FAGILITIES 3 


$1.00 Per Section 


and upward, according to style and finish. 
Shipped ‘‘On Approval.” subject to return at 
our expense if not better value than is offered 
elsewhere at the prices we ask. 


ABSOLUTELY NON-BINDING, 
crane.)  SELF-DISAPPEARING DOORS 
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—dust proof,—moisture proof,—will not stick 
or bind in any climate. This is only one of 
several features that make the Macey sec- 
tional Bookcase positively the best bookcase 
in point of Construction—Convenience—Style 
—Finish and Price ever made. 

Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue No. “AA-1.” 
THE FRED MACEY CO., °"srs.zz*~ 

89 Michigan. 


(Makers of Office and Library Furniture.) 


Card indexes and Letter Files 


We make a complete line, and our Quality 
and Prices are such that it will pay, and. pay 
well, to write for our Catalogue No. ‘‘AA-5” 
before you order. 














THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. _ | 


We know that the best way to show a business man the immense importance 
and convenience of a calendar clock is to let him use it. Hence we make it easy 
for you to trya 


Prentiss Calendar Clock 


without possibility of risk. Wewill send any style to any reputable business 
house or man on Thirty Days’ Trial. If it is not absolutely satisfactosy, you 
may return it and we will pay eapress charges both ways. 
It is the most durable clock made ; perfectly accurate; handsome. Wound once in two or three 
months. If you knew it as well as we do you would not be without it. Write for catalogue 499 
PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO., Dept. 42, 49 Dey Street, New York. 
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vention of movable types was made about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and this is gener- 
ally spoken of as the invention of printing, since 
that made cheap printing possible. From that 
time up to 1800 but little progress was made in 
the methods employed. The cylinder press was 
invented by Napier the beginning of the present 
century, and Hoe’s lightning steam press in 1847, 
which, with eight cylinders, printed twenty thou- 
sand sheets on one side, per hour. We have now 
the Hoe octuple press with a capacity of 96,000 
sheets per hour. The paper is printed on both 
sides, pasted, cut, folded, and counted automatic. 
ally, and all at the rate of nearly twenty-seven per 
second. The paper passes through the press at 
the rate of thirty-two and one-half miles per 
hour. Closely associated with the printing press 
are the typesetting and linotype machines. The 
latter, with almost human intelligence, forms let- 
ters at the rate of 10,000 per hour, and double 
this number has been made as a record. 

But with cheap paper, the improved printing 
press, and the use of steam as a motive power, 
our great modern newspaper would yet be impos- 
sible without the wonderful news-gathering facili- 
ties which are afforded us by the telegraph and long- 
distance telephone. Morse spent seven years lob- 
bying congress for an appropriation of $30,000, for 
a trial line of his new invention between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. With this beginning in 
1844, we now have a million miles of line, and a 
transmission of sixty million messages per annum. 
Fifty years ago it required three weeks to send a 
message from this city to Liverpool, and three 
months to Calcutta. Now it is a matter of min- 
utes. One of the latest feats was to send a mes- 
sage over land and under sea in a continuous route 
of 27,500 miles, a distance greater than the cir- 
cumference of the globe, in forty-seven and one- 
half minutes. 

The year 1876 is memorable on account of its 
being the centennial of American independence. | 
It is also notable for the reason that it was the 
year in which the telephone was introduced. A 
writer on this subject has said: ‘In 1876, there 
arose a star of the first magnitude in the constella- 
The railway and the steam- 
boat had already made all people near neighbors, 
but it remained for the Bell telephone to establish 
the close kinship of one great, talkative family.”’ 
The prediction is made that in the near future we 
shall be able to converse with our English cousins 
without crossing the Atlantic. 

In conclusion, allow me to quote from the pen 
of Edward M. Byrn. In speaking of the great 
progress of invention during the past century, and 
of the resourceful and dominant spirit of man, he 
‘‘Velving into the secret recesses of the 
earth, he has tapped the hidden supplies of 
nature's fuel, has invaded her treasure house of 
gold and silver, robbed mother earth of her 
hoarded stores, and possessed himself of her 
family record, finding on the pages of geology 
many millions of years of existence. With telescope 
and speciroscope he has climbed into limitless 
space above, and defined the size, distance and 
constitution of a star millions of miles away. The 
lightning is made his swift messenger, and thought 
flashes in submarine depths around the world, the 
voice travels faster than the wind, dead matter is 
made to speak, the invisible has been revealed, 
the powers of Niagara are harnessed to do his will, 
and all of nature’s forces have been made his 
constant servants in attendance. We witness a 
new heaven and a new earth, contemplation of 
which becomes oppressive with the magnitude 
and grandeur of the spectacle, and involuntarily 
we find ourselves asking the questions: Is it all 
done? Is the work finished? Is the field of in- 
vention exhausted? It does seem that it is quite 
impossible to again equal the great inventions of 
this wonderfully prolific epoch; but as these great 
inventions, which now seem commonplace to us, 
would have seemed quite impossible to our ances- 
tors, we may indulge the hope of*future possibili- 
ties beyond any present conception, but onward 
and upward in the great evolution of human 
destiny."’ 


Rn need not attend College to learn Book-keeping. 

1. H. Goodwin of Room 641, 1215 Broadway, New Yok. het 
make a first-class book-keeper of you at your own home with- 
in six weeks’ time for $3 or return your mosey. We under- 
stand & he secures positions for his pupils, too! We advise you 
to write to him for particulars. 
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12 Months’ Credit 


Ww. are not in the Watch Trust and we defy it. 
This is a reason why you can buy reliable time- 
pieces of us at honest prices. 

We givea TWENTY-FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE with 
every watch and we have but one quality ——THE BEST, 
and ONE PRICE—TWENTY DOLLARS. 

In style, reliability, w a and value our 
watches will compare with any of the higher-priced 
watches made by the Trust. 

So great faith have we in our proposition and the 
honesty of the readers of this magazine that we are 
willing to test both by sending one of these watches 
to be paid for within one year. If at the end of one 
year you are not satisfied and have not paid the 

$20.00 send us back the watch. 


Write for our handsome illustrated catalogue, 
showing the different desigus and styles of Ladies’ 
and Gentiemen’s Watches that we manufacture 
and full details of our pian Absolutely Free. 


UNION WATCH CO,, 
235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SCHOOL of ILLUSTRATING, 41 North ‘a. St. Indiadapolis, Ind. 
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Answers to April Queries 











1.—Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, son of Hamil- 
car Barca, swore eternal hate to Rome, at the age of nine. 


“ There’s a page in history o’er which tears of blood were wept; 
And that page is the record how that oath of hate was kept.” 


In the spring of 213 B. C., when he was about thirty- 
four years old, he was leading an army through L iguria 
and the sw amps of the Arno, to give b: attle to the Romans 
under the consul, Flaminius. The rivers were overflowed 
and the Carthaginians suffered greatly from cold and 
hunger. Hannibal caught cold, which settled in one eye 
in the form of ophthalmia, the inflammation becoming so 
severe that the sight was lost. 

At the siege of Calvi, Corsica, in 1793, a shot struck the 
ground near Horatio Nelson, and drove sand and gravel 
into one of his eyes, injuring it so that, although he was 
confined but one day and did not suffer very great pain, 
the sight was lost forever. But, like Hannibal, he could 
see more with one eye than can the average admiral with 
two. Indeed, at the battle of the Baltic, when Admiral 
Hyde Parker, who was in command, had signaled to 
retreat, Nelson saw victory through a spy-glass held to his 
blind eye, and won the day by continuing the fight. 

2.—The circumvallate papillae at the posterior part, 
and the papillae at the sides and tip of the tongue, are the 
principal seats of taste. They contain special organs in 
the form of bulbs known as taste-buds, which convey the 
sense of savor of bodies in solution through the gust atory 
nerves,—‘‘ the glossal twigs,’’ Dr. Wm. Ehlers calls them, 
‘of the glosso-pharyngeal and the lingual branches and 
filaments of the fifth nerve. When the tongue is thickly 
furred, there cannot be contact between a sapid body and 
the papillae; hence, all things have the same taste,—that 
which was experienced before the substance was taken 
into the mouth."’ 

.—‘*Bones are composed of animal matter, 

ge Jatine, and mineral matter, chiefly calcium phosphate, ”’ 
says James J. McDowell. ‘In very early life, bones have 
an excess of animal matter, and are soft and cartilaginous. 
Gradually, they become harder, as food supplies the nec- 
essary phosphatic salts. Therefore, in a ‘young chicken,’ 
the point of the breast bone, one of the last things to 
ossify, is soft and yielding to the touch; while, in an ‘old 
chicken,” it is hard.’ 

4.—Bromine, blackish-red and electro-negative, is the 
only chemical element, except mercury, which is fluid at 
ordinary temperatures. 

5.—The baptismal name of the Marquis de Lafayette 
was Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier. 

6.—The five mechanical powers are the lever, plane, 
wheel and axle, pulley, and screw, to which many adda 
sixth, the wedge. 

7-—'‘‘According to Article IIT., 
the Constitution of the United States,’ says Emma E. 
Laughlin, ‘‘the trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury.’ An exception to this is 
found in Article V. of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, as follows: ‘No person shall be held to answer for 
a capital or other infamous crime unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger.’ "’ 

This covers the question, from the ordinary point of 
view, although some would add cases of equity, admiralty 
and marine cases, and proceedings before appellate courts 
for the removal of minor judicial officers for judicial mis- 
conduct, which are not tried by jury. 

8.—Cherra Punji, on the Khasia Hills, in southwestern 
Assam, some two hundred miles north of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, is said to have the greatest rainfall on the globe, the 
average being about five hundred and twenty-seven inches 
per year, four hundred and ninety-four inches of it falling 
from April to September, during the southwest monsoon. 
The greatest rainfall ever observed in a single year oc- 
curred in the mountains of Cossyah, northwest of Calcutta, 
and was six hundred and ten inches. 

Charles B. Sweeney sends a very interesting clipping 
from ‘‘The Geographical Journal,’’ which states:— 


mostly 


Arecord of the rainfall at Debunja, in West Africa, a planta- 
tion on the western flanks of the Cameroons, which has been 
kept regularly since 1895, shows that that locality is not only the 
rainiest in all Africa, (so far as can be affirmed in the present 
state of our knowledge,) but the second rainiest district on the 
globe. The results of the observations for 1898, with a c ompari- 
son with the total of the three preceding years are given in the 
“Mitteilungen aus den Deutschen Schutzgebieten’’ for 1899, the 
mean for the four years being 372.5 inches, as compared with a 
fall of 475 inches at Cherrapunji. 


9.—‘‘Tundra”’ is the Russian name for any of the low, 
level or slightly rolling plains, seventy,to one hundred 
miles in width, which border upon the Arctic Ocean in 
Europe, Asia and North America, especially in Siberia. 
In these regions, where most of the rivers flow northward 
and are deeply frozen in winter, the headwaters or south- 
ern portions thaw first with the approach of summer, releas- 
ing alarge amount of water, which, as it is kept from 
flowing freely in its natural bed by the unthawed ice be- 
low, overflows the plains on either side, and remains 
thereon until the ice below or northward is all thawed. 
The tundras are swampy tracts, partly covered with a 
thick felt of bog-moss, and partly with a dry, snow-white 
covering of reindeer moss and different kinds of lichens. 
It is only the reindeer that render these frightful wastes 
habitable for the wandering tribes of Samoyedes, who hunt 
the fur-bearing animals as well as the swans and wild geese 
which flock thither, in summer, in vast numbers. Only 
portions of these polar steppes can be crossed in summer, 
as they are thenjtreacherous morasses except along their 
northern border, where they retain their winter covering of 
snow throughout the year. The total area of the tundras 
is estimated as 300,000 to 400,000 square miles. 

10.—The sixth tribe to join the ‘Indian confederacy 
known as the ‘‘Six Nations’’ was the Tuscaroras,of North 
Carolina, the date being variously given as 1712, 1713, or 
1715, the last probably being correct. 


ANSWERS TO APRIL BRAIN TEASERS 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 


The farmer's wife travels one yard and back, plus 3.1416 
times two yards, or 8.2832 yards, to gather the apples in 
the first circumference; twice as far for the second, three 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


Summer Session begins “an 14, 1900. 
Winter Session begins Sept. 12, 1900 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


Where will you attend school ? 


Why not investigate the advantages offered by the 
Northern Indiana Normal! School 
eeeeeee+. nd Business College, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA ? 


This institution offers, for one tuition,a greater list of subjects 
from which students may select their work than any other school. 
Students may enter at any time and select their own studies. Ex- 

nses much less than at any other place. Tuition, §10 per term. 

oard and furnished room, $1.50 to $1.90 per week. 


Catalogue mailed free. Address H. B. BROWN, Presipenrt. 


LONG S200 
HEMPSTEAD (2208S) SCHOOL, nnc®2°Fear. 
Thorough training (/ittle bow~) in refined Christian home. Refer to Pres- 
dent’s See’y Cortelyou, Washington, D. C.; A. 8. Barnes, 11 B’way. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hndson. 
IRVING INSTITUTE ee BOYS. 
# minutes’ ride fxg New York. erm, p>. 
JOHN M. FU RAN A. Principal. 
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Soa (a good one) 


Powder 


earline bee ie 


er-The Best - 
the largest 


se ong intelli - 

gent people and the markfor fhandier 
all mitat and substitutes. 

he difference mthepriceof more econ 


i yn the priceof } 
Pearline?2™he hespest, — omical than 


One garment ruined would con- S oO ap 


sume 
teaches by mail with perfect success, his 
original and scientific method of Phy- 


Alois P. Swoboda “is 
siological Exercise without any apparatus 


whatever,and requiring but a few minutes’ time in your own room just before retiring. 
By this condensed system more exercise can be obtained in ten minutes than by any 
other in two hours, and it is the only one which does not overtax the heart. 

It is the only natural, easy and speedy method for obtaining perfect health, 
physical development and elasticity of mind and body. 


ABSOLUTELY CURES CONSTIPATION, 
INDIGESTION, SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 


and revitalizes the whole body. 


Pupils are of both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recom- 
mend the system. Since notwo people are in the same physical condition, individual 
instructions are given in each case. 


Write at once for full information and Booklet containing endorsements from 
many of America’s leading citizens, to 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 34-36 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
A $25.00 MAUSER RIFLE FOR ONLY $10.00 


LITTLE BIG GUN. 
Shoots a ball small enough for a 
squirrel, big enough for a bear 





better - 

















These are the genuine 5-shot repeating Spanish Mausers cap- When you go on your vacation 
tured from the Spanish at Santiago. Our agent has purchased youshouldtakea Mauser . . 
the entire lot,with millions of cartridges, at a price which enables 
us to make this low offer. Fer #10 we furni jauser riffes, in ete serviceable condition, with graduating sights and out rods. 
These guns have all been cleaned and examined at our expense and are guaranteed. These are not old-fashioned, obsolete rifles, bat 
of modern pattern and improvevents,with the popular sliding breech-block action, automatic shell ejecting and loading. Magazine holds 5 
“artridges. We own these guns at the lowest possible figure, and we are offering them to the public at a price below what the Government 
wereasking. They cannot be obtained now from any other source. The guns we offer are of the desirable 7 millimetre and 7.65 millimetre cali- 
bre, and weigh from 7 te § pounds; length of barrel, 28 to 30 inches. Ammunition for these rifles is made by the manufacturers in this country. 
Consequently a supply of ammunition can always be secured. We have an almost inexhaustible stock of captured ammunition which we 
supply at astonishing fow rates. With each gun we send a supply of cartridges. The rifle is conveniently adapted to both large and small game ; 
the ball, being smal! does not tear anatase ; it goes with such a terrific force (2,400 feet to the second) that it pierces the skull of a bear or buffalo 


and traverses the entire length of his By the use of improved smokeless cartridges,is more effective for large game than the old 50 calibre. 
SOME THINGS THE SER pod ball through of iron 1-2 ineh 


iy] wi a a thick; it will shoot through 4 feet of 
MAU 3 solid wood. With long-range sights you can shoot grad- 
uated sights; you can shoot point blank 500 It is 

hita penny. THE PRICE of t 


two miles, without usi 
accurate and true shooting to the highest degree; at 100 yards, in skilled hands, can 
rifles HAS HERETOFORE BEEN $25, BUT TO ADVERTISE our house we will sell a part of our stock FOR $10, and 
eceipt of $2.50, as evidence of good faith, we will ship the rifle by express, with loaded smokeless powder-ball cartridges, ready for imme- 
liate use, and trust to your honor to pay the balance ine and express charges,when you receive it and know it to be as represented and just 
what you want, Could anything be more fair? WE WARRANT KVERY GUN to be serviceable and in good condition and just as represented or 
money refunded. This is a rare chance to get an excellent rifle at less than one-half price and at the same time have a valuable souvenir of the 
Spanish war which will increase in value as years roll by. You can easily double your money on these rifles if you want to sell. Customers 
who have purchased Mauser rifles report that they are highly pleased with their poe qualities. 
WHAT A CUSTOMER SAYS: The Mauser rifle pureh: of you is all right. its a wonderful gun; the most powerful and accurate shooter I ever 


Have shot through 323 inches of solid hard birch woed and ape of limestone. , am te B = South tet ™ 
t is maki nlstony of resent wit ne Boers in Sou! ca. vel 
‘address RTLASD BROS. & 00., Dept. 8, 206 BROADWAY, sewvoRn 


Thermo-Ozone Generator 


saw. 


man and every souvenir coiiector wants une of U 








We publish two books. 
The titles are 


Colorado 
California 


There are two kinds of books, 














TH! above invention generates a newly discovered force 
ipable of sending Nature’s curative agents, oxygen and 


pic oxygen (ozone). as well as medicine into all parts One—the cheap sort, exaggerated 





sed The curative value or the treatment has n in statement, poorly done, given 
y ten years’ experience. and by the reports of thous- away by the thousand. 
is of physicians who have employed the treatment. In 
ractice it cures acute disease at its beginning and many The other—of literary excellence, 
ises believed incurable. ‘ : informative, beautifully illus- 
i for our illustrated treatise which contains a full de- trated, printed by experts on 
if the discovery and medical evidence of its value. paper; a work of art. 


s notice is not intended as an advertisement, but merely 
neans to make known the discovery. 

New Therapeutics. price one dollar, a work of three 
ed pages, is a valuable family practice. 


Ss. R. BECKWITH, M. D., 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


Your Picture 


ENLARGED FREE 
Send no money, only ~_— photo. We 
will enlarge it and send he enlarged pic- 
ture to you post-paid. Write your name 
and address correctly. Inclose 15 two-cent 
stamps for either 14x17 size or 16x20 life-size. 


NEW YORK STUDIO OF ART, 


Our books are of the second kind. 
Cultivated people like them. 
) 


ice each; Stulpe, 
ty 


Will you send for them to 
P. 5. Evstr 





General Passenger Agent, 
Cc. B. &Q. BR. R., Chicago, Il, 














TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell 91] makes w nN . Don't 
writing them for onprejudiced advice Pa. Ex- 





_ 204 Superior Street, buy before 
Established 1889. Cleveland, Ohio. changes. Immense stock for se.ection. seipeee for trial, Guar- 
AGENTS WANTED. anteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illustrated catalog free. 
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times as far for the third, and four times as far for the 
fourth, or ten times as far, or 82.832 yards, or 82 yards, 2 
feet and 5 24-25 inches, nearly, in all. 
VOLTAIRE’S RIDDLE 
Time. 
QUESTION ON VENESECTION 

Sanzio Raphael, the world-renowned painter, Johann 
Wolfgang Goethe, the leading German poet, George 
Gordon Noel Byron, the eminent English poet, in spite 
of his earnest remonstrance, and George Washington, the 
great American statesman, died from bleeding by their 
physicians. 

HISTORICAL PICTURE 

The ilustration represents ‘‘ The Assassination of Julius 
Ceesar,’’ on the Ides of March, 44 B. C., in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age. 

WINNERS OF PRIZES 
BRAIN TEASERS, APRIL, I9g00 

1.—M. W. Strahler, 925 South Wayne Avenue, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

2.—No one. 

QUERIES, APRIL, 1900 

1.—M. F. Ehlers, Sweet Springs, Missouri. 

_2.—Mary E. Weeks, Alhambra, Los Angeles County, 
California. 

This contest has proved a struggle of giants, including 
lawyers, judges, doctors, professors in colleges, superin- 
tendents, etc. Fully one hundred contestants had papers 
good enough to take a first prize in any ordinary test, and 
lost only because the winners sent answers that were almost 
perfection itself. To give a larger chance to all, including 
the young, it has been decided to change the trial to a 
solution of one of Sam Loyd’s puzzles. 


* * * ~ ~ 


H. C. Crane, East Norton, Mass., sends his answers in 
thyme. They are good, but not so good as some others. 
He writes :-— 

1.—Nelson and Hannibal, we find, 
Lacked each an eye of being blind, 
2.—How can a taster taste a thing 
Removed from it by covering’ 
3.—You touch the youthful, yielding breast, 
And common sense will do the rest. 
4.—Balard’s bromine was found to be, 
In '26, like mercury. 
5—*Gilbert Motier was known to fame 
As Lafayette, his manhood name. 
6.—With lever, screw, wedge, pulley, plane, 
We manage nature's aid to gain. 
7-—Our nation’s officers impeached, 
Are not by jury service reached. 
8.—Full fifty feet of rain per year 
Cherrapunji’s mountains cheer. 
oto: mene-libe tundras, gray and green, 
“hrough all the Arctic lands are seen. 
10.—The Tuscaroras formed a state, 
Sixth ’mong the tribes confederate. 
*Marie-Jean-Paul-Roch-Gilbert-Y ves-Motier. 
7” * * ~ * 


PRIZE-WINNERS 
OFFER OF FEBRUARY, Ig00; SUCCESS IN THE HOME 


1.—Edwin Forrest Kamerly, Philadelphia. 

2,—Mrs. Emma Vesti Miller, Woodstock, Oregon. 

3-—Henry Dana, New London, Connecticut. 

Ethelyn C. Parsons, H. H. Hain and Mary C. Lawson 
ranked next in order,with very good, full papers. Helen 
Venables, H. W. Dunn, Lucy H. Wells, William A. 
Gretzinger, Mrs. W. W. Byrd, Jennie M. Pownall, Ray- 
mond A. Davis, ‘Little Jap,"’ H. T. Carey, Lula Fuller 
Nevins, Clara Mathewson, Miss F. E. Quimby, Mrs. M. 
Minium, Lillie Pomeroy, Fannie Wheeler, Zoe Bamt- 
house, Barbara E. Hardiman, Mary Ringo, Regina Roh- 
rer Morton, Charles H. Church, and a few others, also 
sent contributions well deserving special mention, although 
a few were not complete. Although two out of the three 
prize-winners are men, the largest number of good papers 
came from women,—a few of unusual merit from high 
school and college girls. 





“’Tis Dogged That Does a 











HE romance of perseverance is the most fasci- 

nating subject in history. The story ot those 
who have had the genius of persistency, even 
though mediocre in ability, reads like the story of 
the «‘Arabian Nights.’’ Give me the man who can 
hold on when others let go; who stiffens up when 
others weaken; who knows no such word as ‘‘give 
up,’ and I will show you a man who will, in 
the end, win, no matter what obstacles he has to 
face. Twenty-seven attacks of fever,innumerable 
assaults from savages, the lonely journeys in the 


| jungle which brought Livingstone many a time to 


the verge of the grave and reduced the brave 
traveler to a skeleton, never in the least degree 
affected his dogged determination. When his 
men positively refused to accompany him further, 
and threatened to leave him in the desert, he 
said: ‘‘After using all my powers of persuasion, 
I declared that, if they then returned, I should go 
on alone; and, returning to my little tent, I lifted 
up my heart to Him who hears the sighing of the 
soul. Presently the head man came in. ‘Do 
not be disheartened,’ he said, ‘we will never leave 
you. Wherever you lead we will follow. Our 
remarks were only made on account of the in- 
justice of these people.’ ’’ 


Dust, by its own nature, can rise only so far above the 
road; and birds which fly higher never have it upon their 
wings. So the heart that knows how to fly high enough 


escapes those little cares and vexations which brood upon 
the earth, but cannot rise above it into that purer air. 
BEECHER. 
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SUCCESS 





Costs Nothing to Try 
THE 


Ross Hair Mattress 














omen Oe 
ABSOLUTE PROOF 


TH Ross Hair Mattress is made of pure 

curled hair. It is sanitary, restful, com- 
fortable. The equal of any hair mattress 
costing double the price in stores and super- 
ior to every other kind. Sold on approval. 
Not one returned. Everybody satisfied. 

To prove the accuracy of the above we 
will send our full-size 40-lb., 2-piece mattress 
by Prepaid Express to every reader of this 
magazine who will furnish a satisfactory 
reference (bank preferred) as to reliability, 
and try it 30 days. If satisfactory, remit the 
$15.00; if not, we pay return charges. 

Actual examination and use on your bed 
before you pay one cent. We assume all 
responsibility of proving that the Ross Hair 
Mattress is the best mattress investment in 
America, leaving the question of its final 
purchase entirely in your hands. This offer 
holds good until September Ist, to every 
person who mentions this magazine, and 
furnishes the reference. Booklet free. 


GEO. G. ROSS, Maker, 


68 E. Prospect St., CLEVELAND. 














ARE YOU ASHAMED OF YOUR FACE? 


By reason of the unprece- 
dented demand made upon us, 
we have at last cone luded to 
ut outa S DAYS’ TRIAL 
TREATMENT T FREE toall 
who will send ten cents to cov- 
er postage, wrapping, mail- 
ing,etc. This grand offer will 
stand for a short time only 
and is made solely that you 
may become quic kly ac- 
quainted with a real blessing. 


A. B.C. 
FACE REMEDIES 


for beth sexes will most 
positively remove and perma- 
nently cure all Pimples, Black- 
heads, Freckles, Red, Rough, 
Sallow or Oily Skin. Make 
the Skin Soft, 
and Clear. Restoring the most 
faded complexion to the nat- 
ural vigor and brilliancy of 
youth so dear to all. 


Full Set veye"‘treatecne $1 
Mailed to any address, upon receipt of price. 


CHEMICAL CO., 325 Wamsley Building, Baltimore, Md. 

















GOODWILL 





No moncy in edypace asked from readers of 


Success. 
HIGH- 
GRADE 


Finest gts of Human Hair about Onc- 
. Qual ird rd Ordinary Prices. 





emit five cents for postage. 
All switches are short stem. Send sample lock of nate 
eut near the roots. We can match perfectly any 
All orders filled promptly. Money refunded if a 
tactory. Illustrated Cata’ ogue of Swite ped igs, Curls, 
Bangs, Pompadours, Waves, etc., free. We send switcb- 
es by mail on approval to those who mention = bie paper, 
to be paid for wh im spasived, if eat satisfactory. Twise 
to be returned to pA Tents 
ren ne ons e take chances. This 
aoe ua ECIALTY COo., 


not be made again. RO RORERTS SP 
4 Dearborn St. (Boyce Building), Chicago. 


— eect 





resoleme ese int 


APO ETOLENG CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 


the ite f rti iculare of the e greatest 
MEMORY 1 ra OFk ot of the age! 
BATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 711 Germania , St. Paul, Mine, 











Fair, Smooth | 


HAIR SWITCHES | 


2 oz. 20 inc a. $0.90 | 3 oz. 24 inches, $2.25 
2 oz. 22 inches, 1.28 | 3% oz. 26 inches, 3.25 | 
2X oz. 22 inches, 1.40 | 4 oz. 28 inches, 4.50 





MOLINEUX CASE 


(Concluded from page 227) 











wrote it before he realized that he had made it 
very difficult to preserve symmetry and ‘‘clarity’’ 
in ‘‘the,’’ in a position made so uncomfortably 
crowded by the ‘‘y’’ and the ''f’’ above. 

36.—The opening line of ‘‘t’’ in ‘‘the’’ is 
here omitted, a kind of mental rolling up of 
sleeves. So far from dodging the difficulty, he 
‘‘strikes the knot’’ by momentarily poising his 
pen exactly below the middle of the ‘‘y,’’ on the 
continuation of its axial line, and making a quick 
downward stroke along that line; turning rapidly 
and sweeping upward in a line which ends at a 
right ‘‘shoulder’’ exactly halfway between the 
end of the final mark in the ‘‘y’’ and the left 
side of the ‘‘f’’; turning more slowly and feel- 
ing the way upward to the top and along down- 
ward to the left ‘‘shoulder’’ of the loop of that 
«h,’’ which is halfway between the right side of 
the loop in ‘‘y’’ and the left side of the «f’’; 
increasing the pace and sweeping downward in a 
long line absolutely parallel to that in the «‘t’’; 
turning quickly and ascending in a line nicely 
parallel to the connecting line between the ‘‘t’’ 
and ‘‘h’’; turning again in a swollen curve 
which haunts even here, and descending in a 
short line accurately paralleling the long stems 
of the ‘‘t’’ and ‘‘h’’; turning quickly again and 
ascending by a line which starts as a correct par- 
allel to the line connecting the ‘‘t’’ and ‘h,”’ 
and curves slightly, of necessity, and then stops 
precisely under the middle of the ‘‘f,’’ on its 
axial line; and ending in an ‘‘e"’ in keeping 
with its place, while still an unmistakable brother 
of the first in ‘‘Please’’ or that in ‘‘accept.’’ 
That ‘‘the’’ is symmetrically placed, with the 
‘«t’’ and ‘‘e’’ exactly under the ‘‘y’’ and «*f,”’ 
and the ‘‘h’’ inserted not merely midway be- 
tween them, but artistically and proportionately 
midway between their balance as modified by 
that final touch to the ‘‘y.'’ That is marvelous 
work, thrown off, as it was, at white heat, but in 
its detail of uplift, sharpening of base angles, 
parallelism, and final subsidence, it follows about 
the same order of action used in ‘‘cker,’’ etc., 
but in a more pronounced way, as the exigency 
was greater. 

Compare Figures 1, 3, and 4, and see how the 
‘*i’s’’ are dotted directly above, practically on 
the axial lines of the letters, at varying heights, 
with a heavy, yet quick, elastic, piano touch, 
and with about the same proportion of omissions 
to dot. Note also the crossing of the ‘‘t's’’ at 
varying heights, measure the capitals in height, 
and see how they vary, but always preserve such 
symmetry that you would not think of this varia- 
tion at first. 

37-—Pick out the various pieces of shading 
and you will see, when they are brought together 
in their proper curves, that the author of the 
Barnaby inscription, and still more plainly the 
writer of the Barnet-Cornish penmanship, can 
‘*box the compass,’’ forward or backward; or, in 
other words, can shade freely entirely around a 
circle, to the right or to the left. Mark how the 
‘«Please accept’? in Figure 1 is broken into 
‘‘Pl-ease acce-pt’’; the ‘* Knickerbocker’’ into 
««Kni-cker-bo-cker’’; the phonetic relation of 
the ‘‘x’’ and the ‘‘k”’ in Figure 8; also the free, 
rhythmic execution of many peculiar curves, and 
the ease with which lines are struck in a horizon- 
tal or a nearly vertical direction. All these things 
are natural to a skillful Pitmanic phonographer. 
Is Molineux one? 

38.—Calligraphically, there is undoubtedly 
much reason for suspecting Molineux, as his 
writing does resemble the penmanship of the 
poisoner in form, in many places: graphologic- 


ally, the writings in the two cases considered here | 


show greater psychical resemblance. A full an- 
alysis will demonstrate this much more plainly. 


* * + 


SOWING AND REAPING 


“Still shall the soul around it call 
The shadows that it gathered here, 
And, painted on the eternal wall, 
The past shall reappear. 
* * * 


“O, no! We live our lives again; 
For, warmly touched or coldly dim, 
The pictures of the past remain: 
MAN’S WORKS SHALL FOLLOW HIM.” 


2° @ = 


SAVE THIS COPY OF ‘‘SUCCEsS’’ 


to 
w 
NS 


MOTHERS! 


Babies cannot be brought up in 
perfect cleanliness and comfort to 
themselves and you without using 





Quilted Nursery Cloth 
Mattress Pads 











They keep the mattress in good 
sanitary condition, and the crib or 
cradle dry and clean. 

Sold in all sizes by all Dry 
Goods Dealers. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 


15 LAIGHT STREET 
NEW YORK 


KNOX S GELATINE 


as different from the 
AS as day is from night. 

A strong statement, but 
easily proved this way: 
Send for my 32-page 
book “Dainty Desserts for 
Dainty People” — deli- 
cious recipes. 
send 5 cents (for postage) for the 
book and a full pint sam 
For 15 cents a l 8-q 

Makes @ tempting 
elly, without odor, and trans 
ent as sparkling water. 
gelatine sed fancy de 
every packet. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 

54 Knox Ave., Johnstown, K, Y. 
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JONES’ OWN 
Hygienic 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


is a practical, strong, sim- 
ple, neat and artistic 


FOR THE COOK 
Encourages order in the 
kitchen; a place for everything. Shipped anywhere in the 
United States, or your furniture dealer can supply you. Write 
for full description and prices. 

We are high-grade wood workers and cabinet makers. 
Special cabinet work; drug, bank, jewelry, office fixtures, 
Desks, chairs, show cases, book cases, etc. Established 1865. 


M. Winter Lumber Co., 105 N. oth St. Sheboygan, Wis. 











worth its weight in gold. More than sweaty Thousand already 

sold. Ludispensible to hotel: a eton, club rooms. residences,every 

where. Admired in cottage a: . Essential to sitting room, 

dining room, library or ten” nvenient in bath room or hall. 

eye sleeping room, ornamental! in parlor. Can be used asa 

coat, Cane,umbretla or towel rack ,pewspa Pa file, ne 

and - al sheif, flower 2 oe bric-a-brac. , only two 
t pounds. Easily pu' 

tobee n down folds in email space, to carry in trunk or yn 

id oak, highiy polished ; sure to please. Sent pre- 

Es of any part of the U. 8. on receipt of $1.00 or three fur $2.08. 

oney re ae af if not satisfied. Agts wanted. Address orders 

. 8 Hale MaNuPractTuRING Co., 134 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 








wear Steam Cooker 


Cooke a whole meal over 1 burner on gasoline, ol, 
gas or common cook stove. 


Reduces Fuel Bills One Half. 


ts tender. Prevents steam 
and odors onEbietie blows when cooker needs 
~p +" Dinner Sets, Bicycles, Watches 


logue. We pay express. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Box 45, Toledo, Obie. 


KO-NUT 


INDIA 








a Sterilized Vegetable Fat 
for Cooking. 


REFINING CO., - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 































































ROUND THE 
WORLD. + & 


‘round the world is across the 
New York 
through the center 





THE route 
rican Continent, via 
Niagara Falls, 


e richest country on the globe. 


will be convinced of this if you will ex- 
the new *‘Round the World” folder 
st issued by the NewYork Central Lines. 

4 py will be sent free, Ronse. on receipt of three 


n stamps, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


DIF IFDISISI SIS AII ISDS ISIASI SST E 


—— 


A Chance of a Lifetime! 


This is not a “department-sture” wheel, but 
a good, honest bicycle, built by one of the best- 
known concerns in the bicycle business. They 
made up too large a stock, and wanting their 
money for another enterprise, offered us a tre- 
mendous bargain for cash, provided we took 
the entire stock. Appreciating the remarkable 
m opportunity, we made the deal. Asa protec- 
tion to other dealers we have had to change 
the name-plate. We call it the “ DER" 
and are offering it with Morgan & Wright 
tires, flush joints and expansion head and seat 
posts, complete, for $18.85. Write for specifi- 
cations of the wheel or send $1.00 and we 
will ship wheel for inspection. If it suits, 
remit $17.85, and the wheel is yours. 
C AME RAS ' Have you ever seen our camera catalogue and - 
ount sheet on photo supplies? We sell direct to 
sumer at wholesale prices and ane, the mee Lo rt 4 - 
he . usiness. Phete catalogue and discount sheet mo aap 


W.P CHASE COMPANY, Dept. C, Locust St., Ges Slohaen, tows. 








The Earth is Covered with Velvet to Those Who Wear 


GILBERT'S HEEL CUSHIONS 


“ INSIDE THEIR SHOES.” 


Remove Jar in Walking, In- 

crease Height, Make Better 

Fitting Shoes, Arch the In- 

step. Indorsed by —— 
Don’t require larger sh 

50e. per pair. At shoe and dep’t chenee. 






in L y plac cod in oy heel, felt down. 

; 84in., ; 1in., 

RE AD Se ohana size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp —t 
mten days’ trial. GILBERT BPG. ©0., 5 Elm St., Reehester, N 


AGENTS MAKE $75.00 TO 
$200.00 A MONTH 


SELLING THE 


ROBINSON Thermal BATH CABINET 


Only Cabinet Patented and Guaranteed the Best. 

One agent made $300 last month— others making 
$200. We want an agent in every town. Exclu- 
sive territory given. Very liberal terms, Write 
= " quick as territory is being taken rapidly. Rebiasea 
Co Thermal Bath Co., 645 Jefferson Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


CUFFS reste 


with the Im ved Washburne 
Patent CUFF HOLDERS can be 

ed just where you want them; 
will never slip, but may be instant- 
ly released. Drawers Supporters, 
easily adjusted or taken off—excele 
ent for h« olding golf trousers. 








By mail, 20c. the pair. 
te Catalogue showing these 





and other novelties, free. 


AMERICAN RING CO., Box 79, WATERBURY, CONN. 





WH Y re t Jones get down to business 

methods and buy an AMERICAN 
TYPEWRITER for $10? Does he think 
1 am running a puzzle department? 


J * 

The American $10 Typewriter 
Is as well made as the hide riced 
machines, but more simple. It has 
stood the test; seven years without 
a competitor. ‘33,000 in use,”’ 
Catalogue and sample of of work free. 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITE 

€-265 B’way, opp. Court House, New York. 
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Book of Gold Mines Free | 


nt Denver publisher who is familiar with every 
e Cripple Creek (Colorado) gold cam 
v which he styles “ Cripple Creek Illustrated.” 

ns nearly 100 views of the big gold mines of the ed. 
iin facta world of Fae Be mg Full reports of ore 

ends paid,ete. The edition cost $1,000 to issue. 
ntroduce his big. ‘linstrated weekly family ounded 
won W | send you a copy of* Cripple Creek It aS | 
his } weeks on trial for 25 cents. Clubs of five, $1. Stamps 
tah Latest mining news and western stories. Mention our paper 
whe u write, and address ///ustrated Weekly, Denver, Colorado. 


SAEs WANTED 


want experienced salesmen and solicitors in all 

»f the country to represent our house. We give 
t anent and profitable employment the year round. 
I particulars sent free on request. Address 


McGRAW-MARDEN COMPANY 
100 Washington Square New York City 
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Ananias goes to Sea. 
Reo Bennett, 






THE stomach wags the tongue.’’ So said Sancho 

Panza. The truth of this sage proverb 
was never made more vividly apparent than in the 
forecastle of the ship ‘‘Mohawk’’ after the Easter 
dinner. 

The skippers wife was something of a ‘‘sky 
pilot,’’ and believed that all religious holidays 
should be appropriately celebrated. So she, 
assisted by Matsu, the good-natured, if secretive, 
Japanese cook who presided over the galley, had 
given the exceptional deep-sea holiday dinner the 
proportions of a banquet by starting it with 
chicken soup. 

Chicken soup is, to a sailor-man, a semi-fabu- 
lous dish,—a palm tree in the oasis which the few 
days he spends ashore between voyages compose 
in his desert life. 








A sailor's first duty to himself on landing, after | 
a long voyage, is to gorge himself with chicken or | 


chicken products; after that he may do and eat a 
thousand and one things, —but chicken first is in- 
fallible. 

Under such circumstances, one can imagine the 
state of affairs on board the ‘‘Mohawk."’ ‘‘Where 
Matsu got his chicken’’ was the subject of much 
debate. Chicken stories were the order of the day. 

John Larsen, of Tromsoe, told of ‘‘Roosters and 
hens dat could schwim lack dooks,’’ ih some un- 
heard-of fiord in Norway. ‘‘Black Joe,’’ or 
‘<Guinea,’’ so called in lieu of his unpronounce- 
able Portuguese name, being of warmer blood and 
more prolific imagination, told more remarkable 
and more improbable chicken stories. And so it 
went through the crew, one story recalling or sug- 
gesting the remarkable experiences of some one 
else. 

Old John, the boatswain, always sat in dignified 
silence at the end of the table, apparently paying 
no attention to the talk of others; however, when 
the subject in hand was exhausted, and every one 
looked to another to continue, John generally 
picked up the thread and carried the subject on to 
the end o‘ the meal. He did so in this instance. 

“Ahem!"' He cleared his throat. ‘I was 
shipmates wid a little hen once dat was a wonder. 
You see, the skipper was fond of high livin’, —one 
of them New York captains,—so, when we sailed, 
the forrard fidley had a chicken coop rigged up 
on it; and with a sheepfold in the forrard waist, 
and a pig pen aft, you'd think you was on a farm 
Down East, after three bells in the mid-watch. 

«Now, one of the chickens, —the hen I’ m goin’ 
to tell you about, —made herself a good berth, in 
the skipper’s estimation, by layin’ an egg every 
mornin’. 

‘‘As a reward for so kind an act, the skipper is- 
sued orders that ‘Miss Penny’ should have the 
freedom of the ship, and ‘Chips,’ the carpenter, 
built her a nest and put a white door-knob in it; 
for hens can’t tell white door-knobs from their 
own eggs. 

«‘Everything was runnin’ free, all right, except 
Bill the cook’s part o’ it. Now, you see, he only 
had one egg, and how to stretch it out with flour 
and crumbs, and the like, to give a man an egg 
dinner every day, was loosenin’ rivets in his head. 
One day he came aft about six bells in the morn- 
in’ watch, with an egg in his hand that ‘Penny’ 
had just laid, which she was cacklin’ up a awful 
disturbance forrard about. 

‘««Cap'n,’ says ‘Pots,’ [I was standin’ at the 
wheel at the time, so I overheard them.] ‘Cap'n, 
I don’t know what we're goin’ to do, 
egg shells is gettin’ softer and softer every morn- 
in’. Some fine mornin’, before long, she'll lay 
an egg without any jacket, an’ after that it'll be 
good-by omelette and things.’ 

‘‘Well, the ol’ man got mad and chased ‘Pots’ 
forrard, and said he'd throw him overboard if the 
chick stopped layin’. So, me knowin’ a trifle 
*bout hens and things, I cut in. 
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Ten cents a day, on the 
average, will secure for 
you $1,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is 
issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts in proportion. 

We will lend you money on this policy. 

After three years it will be in full force nearly 


| Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 


quired. 
It may be surrendered for Cash. 
Free Booklet with full information by Mail. 
Get this, and think and act. 


Philadelphia, 


Mention Success 
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Penn. 


Rockland Institute and Military Academy 


Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 

‘““Many a young man has well started on the road to suc- 
cess when he became a pupil of Prof. and Mrs. French.” 
We registered students from 15 states last year, and shall be 
pleased to hear from you. 

Cot. ELMER E. Frencnu, A.M., Principal. 
Mrs. BLANCHE C. FRENCH, L.A., La y Principal. 
NoTe.—Will take a few boys for the summer to our home in 
the Catskills. 


MISS ANABLE’S — 





Boarding and Day School for Girls 


1350 Pine St., Philadelphia 
Primary, Academic, College Preparatory and 
Special Courses. Home care, social culture, prep- 
aration for foreign travel. Established in 1848. 








T Taught by mail 
Thoroughly,Practically 


Big Salaries. 
22 Send for particulars. 
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is by far superior to soap for the skin and scaip. 








test proves conclusively 


that **KRINOGALON ” 





Thousands using it with great satisfaction. Try 
it. Large bottle $1. Experienced agents wanted. 
NEW JERSEY MFG. CO., (Incorp.) Jersey City, N. J. 


This letter speaks for itself: SACRAMENTO, 
California, March 5, 1900. Dear Sir: I re 
ceived your Kee-lo Corn and Bunion Cure. 
and the way it did its work was most wonder- 
ful. I have used almost all the corn cures on 
the market, but the Kee-lo cure puts them all 
nd does its work most wonderfully. Iam so plea 
with it teat nit have enc onan 0 ote for two more boxes to give to 
riends up here, as we t it in any of the drug stores in 
bee ramento. J. H. Bnsces, 6 a Hospital, Sacramento, Cal. 
Sent — ‘on receipt ‘of as cents in stamps or coin. 


Downes Mfg Co., 17 Cooper Union, N. ¥. City. 


IRRIGATION IS ALL RIGHT 


But you don’t want a fountain pen to do the irrigati > 2 ss 
Perry fountain pen gives satisfaction. — wante 


fountain pen repaired. PERRY PEN CO., Box B, Milton, Wis, 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 


T" CENTURY DICTIONARY | 
& CYCLOPEDIA & ATLAS 


FAIRY SOAP 


Send for oot and Samples of 
S AND _ SKIRTS 
led Free on Application. 
Fr TIONAL CLOAK rab, 119-121 W. 23d St., 


- household necessity. isa sold in Minnea 
r25c. Agents making $7.00 per day. A cue, te 
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New York. 





er 
ols Coste 6c., sells 
Domestic 
innesota. 





Nite. Co., 106 Washington ‘Avenue North, Minneapolis, M 
© Habit cured in 0P 00 So 
Ry pay till cured. Wri: 


mat 7: L. STEPHENS co. 
pt. K 8 


OPIU EN CO 


OOKS—When aa was in Flower; Red Pottage; Black 
Wolf’s Breed; Via Crucis; Richard Carvil; $1.50 each, mailed, 
Monthly List of New Books free. Any Book wanted supplied. 
Ss. BR. LUDDIN, Li . Me. 
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«« Cap'n,’ sez I, ‘I think what's the matter with | 
that hen, she wants bone. Give her bone, and 
then she'll have hard shells again.’ 

«« «Bone? sez he; ‘I heard o’ dogs eatin’ bone.’ 

«« ‘Why, sure, cap’n, that’s all right. Give the | 
chicken some small bits o’ bone,—bone buttons if 
convenient.’ 

«« ‘Well, well; I never heard tell o’ that,’ sez 
the captain; ‘you get the buttons and I'll give ye 
tobaccy; handful o’ buttons, handful o’ tobaccy.’ 

«So that night I goes through the forecastle and 
held up every piece of clothing that had bone 
buttons, and got a plug of the skipper’s weed for 
my trouble. 

‘I won't tell ye’s about the trouble in the fo’- 
castle the next mornin’. Buttons were scarce, but 
the ol’ man had hard shells on his eggs. 

‘‘Now, do ye know, the hands began to suspect 
the hen was connected with the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the buttons, for every time she sees a 
white button, up she flies and pecks at it; and its 
noways comfortable to have a big hen flyin’ up at 
you on all occasions. 

‘«‘By the time a month had passed, all the bone 
buttons in the ship had gone to make shells for 
the skipper’s eggs,and something had to be done, 
and pretty quick at that, for the shells were get- 
tin’ thinner and thinner. | 

‘«« John,’ says the skipper, one mornin’, ‘this is 
too good a thing to be lost, but I'll tell you what 
I'll do. If I get one more good egg, I'll give you 
the biggest plug of tobaccy you ever heard of.’ 

‘“‘With that I went scoutin’, but nary a button 
could I find. *Long towards evenin’ I was over- 
haulin’ my ditty-bag, lookin’ for buttons. The 
best I could raise was some old brass pants but- 
tons. I was looking at them longingly, with tears 
in my eyes, when—why, it was as easy as chang- 
ing your mind; it was inspiration. Think’s I to 
meself, ‘The skipper can’t tell brass from bone in 
the dark.’ Then I thought again: ‘Or in the 
light, either, if I whitewash ’em.’ 

‘‘Well, to make a long story short, I white- 
washed the buttons, gave ’em to the skipper, and 
he gave ‘em to the hen, who eagerly devoured 
‘em. But the next mornin’,—I hope to die in 
my boots if the cook didn’t find an egg with a 
brass shell in the nest!’’ 

The crew, as one man, rose from the table, and 


went on deck, shaking their heads as they went. 
e 
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THe campaign in South Africa depends, appar- 
ently, upon the ability of Lord Roberts to | 
break through the lines of defense which the 
Boers have formed between Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria. Casualties continue to be numerous, 
with results favoring the British arms, although | 
inconclusive. A Boer delegation is now mak- | 
ing an earnest endeavor to secure arbitration by | 
petition to neutral European powers. | 
a e * 

The steamship ‘‘Quito,’’ with a tremendous 
cargo for famine-stricken India, sailed from New 
York May to. The government paid her charter 
and the readers of the ‘Christian Herald’’ sub- 
scribed the cargo. Editor Louis Klopsch is now in 
India looking after the distribution. 

2 a a 

George G. Rockwood, the veteran New York 
photographer, entertained his employees at a ban- 
quet last month in celebration of the forty-first 
anniversary of the opening of his studio. 

- - o 

St. Louis will celebrate the centennial of the 
Louisiana purchase of 1803, whereby President 
Jefferson secured the delta states, by a grand ex- 
position in 1903. 





. 2 a 
It is said of Mihaly Munkaczy, the Hungarian 
painter who died insane at Bonn, May 1, that he 
painted his masterpiece, ‘‘The Last Day of a Con- 
demned Man,"’ to order, while only twenty-four 
years of age. 
* . A 


DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY DUTY 


‘It is a blessed secret, this of oy by the day. An 
one can carry his burden, however heavy, till nightfall. 
Any one can do his work, however hard, for one day. Any 
one can live sweetly, patiently, lovingly and purely, till 
the sun goes down. And this is all that life ever really 
means to us,—just one little day. Do to-day's duty, fight 
to-day’s temptations, and do not weaken and distract your- 
self by looking forward to things you cannot see and 
could not understand if you saw them. God gives nights 
to shut down the curtain of darkness on our little days. 
We cannot see beyond. Short horizons make life easier. 
ws give us one of the blessed secrets of brave, true, holy 
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THE MILLION 
DOLLAR LIBRARY 
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And No More Will Be Offered At This Price 


THE BEST EDITION FOR AMERICAN READERS 


eee 





939393999999: 33399939939: 9339393933:33333. 
OF OUR SPECIAL OFFER } 
TO READERS OF «SUCCESS”’ 


Sets Left 


A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 

A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range of 
human knowledge. 

A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard of 
all English-speaking countries of the world. 

A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before you 
complete knowledge of every subject. 


tannica |=, $1.00 


Balance payable in eighteen 
—o payments of $2.00 
each. 














Remember 


THIS IS THE ONLY RE- 


PRINT published in the 
world that jis not altered, 
mutilated, or abridged in 
some wa 


y. 

THAT IT IS ABSOLUTE- 
LY COMPLETE, containing 
every one of the 8,000 illus- 
trations, 700 maps, 25,000 
articles, ind 250,000 index 
References found in the orig- 
inal, and at less than one-half 
the price. 


WE EMPLOY 
NO AGENTS 


We give to our subscribers 
all the discount that other 
publishers give to their 
agents. This makes a large 
Saving to our customers. 


BINDINGS 


The volumes are Aand- 
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BOUND IN THIRTY SUPERB SINGLE VOLUMES 
Offered While They Last at $34 CASH, 
or $37 on Monthly Payments. 


somely and duradly bound in 
uine silk-cloth binding 
double-hinged, ‘and printed 
on high-gra aper. 
NOTE A large Viscount 
will also be given on the more 













FAR MORE VALUABLE TO AMERICANS 
THAN THE ENGLISH EDITION 


The English edition contains no information later than 
1890. It contains no biographies of living individuals, no 
biographies of such men as Bismarck, Gladstone, Grant, 
Blaine; they all being alive when the Britannica was 
published. 

All these and thousands of articles on Science, Art, Lit- 
erature, etc., of special interest to Americans, are supplied 
by our American Supplement, the work of 500 experts. 








It brings the entire work down to date ~~ 2... 
on the Beers, South African Republic, nish-A meri- 
can War, none of which are found in the English edition. 


OUR NEW APPENDIX VOLUME, with our exhaustive 
American Supplement, takes every important title in the 
work and gives all that is recent concerning it, bringing 
information down to date. It contains also 52 Rew 

, including the new Government Map of Klondike, 
Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, with our supplemental volumes, 
the Britannica becomes the /atest as well as the greatest. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publi 






























expensive binding. 


NO RISK.—The set may be returned to us any time 
— 10 days if not sathainalory, and money will be re- 
urned. 
ORDER NOW and take advantage of this splendid 
chance to secure this unrivaled fund of universal knowl- 
e, before the raise in price, in 30 days. 
CANADIAN READERS. This editton can be 
lly sent into Canada. 


Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your spec- 
ial offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to SUCCESS 
readers, and inclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send 
Jull particulars, and if found satisfactory | will order 
the set, paying for it in monthly payments of $2.00; 
otherwise the money to be returned to me. 





shers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 

















$22.00 and uP 
Tor DESK, 


must be sold, 
Greatest output in U.S. 
styles and ee ye 
sure to please. ces 
low agents can sell 
profit. 











SMITH’S ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“*Save 20 per cent ofa 
book-keeper's time’’ 

Instantly applied or moved to 
meet changing conditions. 400 
kinds of printed tags, includ- 
ing Alphabets, Months, etc., 
kept in stock. Tags to WRITE 
on. Used by U.S. P. O. and 
War Departments. 

CAT. AND PRICE-LIST FREE. 

SAMPLE TAG & CENTS. 


Pihcree, SEORASKA.” 








LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING. 


Neo press; no water; no brush; no work. Any 
ink; any pen; A paper Our Pen-Carbon never 
smuts; our clip holds paper firm. Write with no 
extra pressure, and our n-Carbon Letter Book 
paotanee a perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can 

used anywhere. If your stationer does not keep 
it, write for free specimen of work. Address Dept. 2, 
PEN-CARBON-BANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Contre 8t., New York, 
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A Young Man 


SUCCESS 


is laying the foundations of future prosperity and com- 
petence by securing a policy of Life Insurance issued by - 


The Prudential 


Amounts $15 to $100,000 


Premiums payable yearly, half- 
yearly, quarterly or weekly. 


Write for information 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANGE GOMPANY 
OF AMERIGA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: _ 
Newark, € 
N. J. 















THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 

























y° will never know the full 
charm of spring and summer 
t yu own and ride a 
CLEVELAND. 
Riders who desire a trim, com- 
pact and clean wheel should se- 


CLEVELAND 


BEVEL-GEAR 


HAINLESS 


The superiority of bevel gears 

for power transmission for bicy- 

cles has been established beyond 

question. 

Bevel-Gear Chainiess Models, - $75 

Chain Wheels, - - $40 and $50 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Main Office: CLEVELAND, O. 





Catalogues for us. 
i last year. Our 
proposition is even more liberal. 
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; FOR 
Hill Climbing 
The Crescent Bevel-Gear 
is the perfect hill-climber—no lost 
motion, every ounce counts—no 
lost power, but steady, regular 
speed up any hill. 

The running parts are thoroughly pro- 
tected. The gear shaft is very strong 
and rigid, and, barring accidents, can- 
not get out of alignment. Felt washers 
are inserted at all points where it is 
possible for dust or dirt to enter. 

The Beyel-Gear Chainless is the acme 
of perfection in bicycle construction, 
comprising all the desirable features of 
the best chain models, and surpassing 
them at every point of comparison. It 
leads in hill-climbing because the power 
is applied with only positive results, 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, Models 41, 42, $60; 
Models 17, 18, $50. 
Adults’ Chain, $25, $26, $30, $35. 
Boys’ and Giris’, $25. 


CRESCENT CATALOGUE FREE. 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 
501 Wells St., Chicago. 36 Warren St., New York. 


'™ 17 JEWELLED 


adjusted, patent regulator, stem wind and stem 
set, genuine 


genul 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or gents’ size. 


WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. 
Gold plate, hunting case, elegantly en- 
grayed. Fit for aking. No better watch 
made. Must be seen to be appreciated. 
Special offer for next 60days. Send your 
full name ress, 

this watch C. 0. D., with privilege to 

If found satisfactory, pa 



























re free with every watch. 
Write at once, as this may not appear again. 
NATIONAL MFG. & IMPORTING CO., 

384 Dearborn St. B 367, Chicago, Ill. 
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Glimpses of Good Books 


Lessons from the Myriad-Minded Bard* 


Shakespeare : Emperor of Literature.—Hene. 

O mighty poet! Thy works are not like those of other men, 
simply and merely great works of art; but are also like the 
ge ep of nature, like the sun, the stars and the flowers,— 
ike the frost and snow, rain and dew, hailstorm and thunder, 
which are to be studied with entire submission of our own facul- 
ties, and in perfect faith that in them there can be no too-much 
or too-little, nothing useless or inert, but that, the further we 
press in our discoveries, the more we shall see proofs of design 
and self-supporting arrangement where the careless eye had seen 
nothing but accident.—De Quincey. 





This book is just what the author claims it to be, a volume 
of sermons, not of literary lectures, with some of the 
wisest words of the immortal bard as texts. As devotees 
at other shrines find sweetness and light, so would he seek 
in Shakespeare the soul of virtue. He does not expect 
his work to be approved by all, and thinks that only a few 
may yet be ready to welcome a message from the pulpit 
inspired by the beauties and high. moralities of Shake- 
speare. But even if this be so, well and good, for he is 
content, believing that a better and wiser age is not far 
away, for which he can wait. His treatment of his great 
subject is broad and tolerant, and is adapted to convey 
many a lesson of wisdom. 


*SERMONS FROM SHAKESPEARE, by William Day Simonds. 
Avrrep C. CLARK AND Company, Chicago. 
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An Age of Transition + 


There are many things in the Commonwealth of Nowhere that 

I rather wish than hope to see embodied in our own. 
—Tuomas More. 

Thoughtful students of history will agree with Mr. 
Flower's idea that, aside from the inspiration which high- 
born souls have derived from ‘‘Utopia,"’ the life of the 
great Englishman is full of impressive lessons, and the 
epoch in which he lived is rich in significant hints and 
warning for our time. We, to-day, are in the midst of a 
struggle much the same as that which marked the century 
of More; the same velvet-tongued sophistry is heard now 
from scholarly special pleaders for the old order as was 
heard in that elder time. For gold, fame, and the praise 
of the powerful, the prophets of conventionalism are 
actively endeavoring to lull to sleep the newly awakened 
conscience of civilization. But the struggle has gone too 
far; the forces of the new time are too numerous and too 
powerful to be beaten back. A new social order is in- 
evitable. In the exposition of his theory, the advocacy of 


| his belief, the author has produced a work of great in- 








terest, scholarly in its historical matrix, philosophical in 
its explanation of the significance and relation of events, 
and strong in its expressed conviction that the tide of 
progress is steadily rising, in spite of the fact that the suc- 
cessive waves of human thought and action seem to break 
merely to recede from the shores of Time. 





+ Tue Century or Sir THomas Mors, by B. O. Flower, Au- 
thor of “The New Time,” etc. Illustrated. Tue Arena Pus- 
LisH1NG Company, Boston. 
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The Fraternity of Election t 


As, o’er the glacier’s frozen sheet, 
Breathes soft the Alpine rose, 

So, through life’s desert, springing sweet, 
The flower of Friendship grows.—Hotmes. 

Friendship is to be valued for what there is in it, not for what 
can be gotten out of it. When two people appreciate each other 
because each has found the other convenient to have around, 
they are not ee Oe are simply acquaintances with a 
business understanding. To seek friendship for its utility is as 
futile as to seek the end of a rainbow for its bag of gold. A true 
friend is always useful in the highest sense; but we should be- 
ware of thinking of our friends as brother members of a mutual 
benefit association, with its periodical demands and threats of 
suspension for non-payment of dues.—TRuMBULL. 

The classic instance of David and Jonathan represents 
the typical friendship, according to Mr. Black. They 
met,and at the meeting knew each other to be nearer than 
kindred. By subtle pe ber a affinity, they felt that they be- 
longed to each other. Out of all the chaos of the time 
and the disorder of their lives, there arose for those two 
souls a new and beautiful world, where there reigned 
peace, and love, and sweet content. It was the miracle 
of the death of self. Jonathan forgot his pride,and David 
his ambition. It was as the smile of God which changed 
the world to them. One of them it saved from the temp- 
tations of a squalid court, and the other from the sourness 
of an exile’s life. Jonathan's princely soul had no room 
for envy or jealousy. David's frank nature rose to meet 
the magnanimity of his friend. 

Mr. Black divides his subject into ‘‘The Miracle,’ 
“The Culture,’ ‘“‘The Fruits,"’ ‘‘The Choice,’’ ‘‘The 
Eclipse,’ ‘““The Wreck,” “The Renewing,"’ and ‘‘The 
Limits’’ of ‘‘Friendship,"’ with a chapter on ‘“The Higher 
Friendship."’ 





{Frienpsure, by Hugh Black, M. A.; with an Introductory 
Note by W. Robertson Nicoll, D.D.; Illuminated by F. Berkeley 
Smith. §r.25. Tue Freminc H. Revert Company, New York, 
Chicago and Toronto. 
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De ralties 


Only One 


of anything can be superlative. The 
“Best’’ always stands alone. For va- 
riety, delicacy, fine flavor and general 
excellence, nothing equals 

Libby’s Perfect Food Products 
Prepared in hygienic kitchens under Gov- 
ernment inspection. They are absolutely 
pure and wholesome. Libby’sare the con- 
venient foods for in-doors and out-doors, 
Put up in handy-sized key-opening cans, 

Write for our little book,“ How to Make Good Things to 


Eat.” Lie oy you all about the 71 kinds of Libby’s ready-to- 
serve f 


LIBBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago. 





A “SHAVER” THAT MAKES MEN HAPPY 








Don’t be a Slave to the Barber! 
AT ALL DEALERS, OR 


CEM CUTLERY CO. 


201-2 Reade St., N.W. - Varied Industries Dep't, World's Fair, Paris. 





“ITS ALL IN THE LENS” 


During the Month of April our sales were greater than in 
any other month since we began business. 
his was largely due to the fact that the orders were for 
more expensive cameras than formerly. In fact, at one time 
we were way behind in “--- 


ons. KORONA 


FOCUS... 
SERIES VI. 


seeecesose 
ooeee 





b~ the department devoted to eeeaing them has been 
80 that we now ship 
“rhe Long: Focus Korona is a oantit ifwl camera. having all the 
latest ne with several features that are unique. 
W hen equipped w he Turner-Reich Convertible Anastigmat 
Lens, it is t i instrument made in the world. 


Send for our new Catalogue— FREE. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 739 Se. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 
“Not in the Trust.” 














Shade to Order 


ata small cost. 

no difference Tinetiver tha there 
are trees in your yard or 

not if you have a 


Wayne Hamnuock and Canopy Stand 


‘or years. Feet m moved. A treat for ws. children, 
comfort for the old folks. Send for free circulars 
and Parts sold soparatel ~ hj . 

’ 


» Sele Mfrs., Galles, Mich. 


| which he is surrounded. 
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THE ANGLE LAMP 
“The light that never fails” 


has attained great success because it has great merit. 
here is no luck or chance about it. It is constructed 


on principles that are wholly different from those of 


the ordiaary oil burning apparatus and for this reason 
it remedies their faults. ile more brilliant than gas 
or electricity, it never smokes, smelis or gets out of or- 
der, is lighted and extinguished as easily as gas, and is 
80 economical that its entire cost is soon made up. 
Eighteen cents’ worth of oil burns for one month. Its 
comparatively little heat makes it an ideal substitute for 
gasand electricity, and many places are equipped with 
this lamp during the summer to the exclusion of all 
other kinds of illumination. Its remarkable feature, 


*“ NO-UNDER-SHADOW ” 


insures all the light falling directly downward and out- 

ward just where it is needed. Thousands are in use in 
homes, stores, offices, churches, halls, libraries, etc., 
and give unqualified satisfaction. It is guaranteed 
to be as represented or money is refunded. 


Our catalogue B. B,, showing all styles 
from $1,580 up, i# sent on request, 


THE ANGLE LAMP GO. 


76 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


Ty fe 








For Summer, 
Porous 








eRWEAR 


yND Send for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
f§ 16 West 2%d Street 
(166 Broad way 
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Brooklyn : 504 Fulton Street 
Boston : 169 Tremont Street 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 
Chicage: 74 State Street 











50c.Brings It to You 


Send us 50c. and we will send you, 
by express, our 


M. & S. BOX GAMERA 


C. O. D., subject to examination. You can examine it at the 
express Office, and if you think it a bargain pay agent $3.98 
less 50c. already sent us, or $3.40, and the camera is yours. 
The camera is a beauty, 

TAKES PIGTURES 4x5, 

HAS TWO VIEW FINDERS, 

BEST SINGLE AGHROMATIC LENS, 

and IS GOVERED BY BEST LEATHER. 

Takes time exposures and snap shots. The camera is worth 
$6.00; our price, $3.98. Ordernow. Don’t delay. This offer 
is only tor a short time. Send for catalogue. 


S. GREAT WESTERN Y CAMERA « SUPPLY co.. Lakeview, Chicago. 








Two Ambitious Artists 
J. HERBERT WELCH 











NE bright young illustrator whose studio is 
not in New York City is Jay Hambridge, who 
recently bought an abandoned farm near Amity- 
ville, on the south shore of Long Island, and has 
transformed an old ice-house into a cozy and pic- 
turesque studio. Hambridge has also found time 


| to cultivate the farm, and has got it on a self- 
| supporting basis. 


He draws pictures which are 
just the reverse of the quiet rural scenes with 
Many of his illustrations 
are of metropolitan life, and he has made a special 
reputation with his strong and realistic East-Side 


| scenes and types. 


The most poetical of the New York artists is 
Henry McCarter, whose imagination is so subtle, 
and hand so deft, that a poet's word images 
lose nothing when reproduced by him in black 
and white. The ideas of few poets are as elusive 
as those of the Frenchman, Paul Verlaine, yet 
McCarter has succeeded in catching and putting 
them on paper with a firm yet delicate hand. 

Each of these young men is very ambitious, 
and keenly feels that he must keep out of the 


art ruts, or else his popularity will prove to be | 


only a passing vogue. 
+ 


We need more meditation; more of this shooting of 
thought-arrows at a mark on which they will strike and 
stick; more of this throwing the thought-ball at the wall 
that we may catch it again. 





43 YEARS oLo 





giSSETS $126 KuLLIONS 
¥ 


Het DENT 
ST arp E78 BV CPL S 
= average « «A 


BV RETURNING ATTACHED COUPON FILLED iM, WHEN PROOF OF THE SUPERIORITY. 
OF THIS COMPANY OVER ALL OTHERS WILL BE MAILED TO THEM. 


DONT Fike DOE 


OF HIGH MORAL CHanacr 
ano an auiry te textemence Cesena) can 
VY REPRESENT Tres COMPANY. a 

aonuen nt & VALUABLE PROFESSION WITH Mai 
MNCREASING INCOME BY ADDRESSING THE UnpeR= 





Banto. ™ 
SO 
died Sesue Sone oa Brancn Acencies 
‘200097 new STRECT Coanees 6 


@mnenmusssmsusenations ——— 
PILL OUT THIS COUPON AND RETURN TO we rT whe PAY vou 000 80. 
CHARLES G. BLISS, Manager. 


Dear Sir: Please send me proposition on must apppoved plan for my age. 


Date of Birth. apie ndtcatndeinoeccpcehs 
Vear, 18...... en ccntbiasecansracekh 
EE GORD ic cadens cto ccvececcuciecieouseapes 
Day of Mvnth........, ee 
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INGERSOLL’S BALL GOODS 


Every baseball player who is . partionlar about the 

qualay of his supplies and att same time 

ates a saving of cost will use * The Tape I a this 

year—none better tn the world—one-t lower than 
All our Uniforms 


usual tn price. 
BASEBALL UNIFORMS 32 cor Uniforms 
4 handsomely trimmed. The materials are Cusane oae 
tO at the following prices suits include shirt, with 

™ ‘letters; padded pants; cap, hose and belt to 


Grade a clubs of > 03-38 each $2. r? 4 


» 
= -” 9, 4,50; - 


‘ Sco 
vd for free samples and seU/-measurement blanks. 


This Victor Catchers’ Mitt 


ze, heavily padded, 
i thumb, adjustable paddin 
all leat! er he ayy drab palm, hand- 
somely inish Postage ziC 
ial price 9c 


extra. Spe 


all jeter, 
Good Boy’s Mitt, 3" 50c 


ided. Postage, 10c p- — 





bs ade of dur- 
F ‘elder’ s Glove. arab 








eather property padded, 

Fine Leather Bo > 

Gleve, padd % 25¢ 

Postage, 5c extra on gloves. 

Victor $1.25 League Ball. Postage 6c, price only $1.00 

GUARANTEE. All unsatisfactory goods may be returned, if | 

CATAL Lown Send for our cat. showtes Bieyele Uniforms from 
50, sers from a. 50, Golfing Goods, Bicycles and 





















BEVEL-GEAR 
4 CHAINLESS@ 


BICYCLES 


4 T" Bevel-Gear Chainless is 
. no longer an experiment; it 
is a pronounced success, and is 

conceded to be the highest 

, type of bicycle construction. 

) Entire freedom from dirty 
_ Chains and sprockets make it 

~~. particularly desirable for busi- 

ness and professional men. 
Chainless Models, E & G, $75. 

_ Chainless Models, A & C, $60. 

: Roadsters, $40. 

Light Roadsters, $50. 

Tandems, $75. 


The STERLING BICYCLE, 
501 Wells 8t., Chicago. 
36 Warren St., N.Y. 4 


A$25°22 Watch 


2 appearance. The handsomest “Double 
gold watch on the market. 
hunting cass, AT TERM 
engraving. E rautlpetaiched Jewre ferried 
movement, stem wind 























pay express agentour 
duetory price $3.50 and it is yours, 
each cnstener at 


ti your letter 
wh ather you want G@ENT'S OR a LABY's $E = and wey chomen An 
ill send out sam rice for 60 


R. E. CHALME 


les at th 
8 & CO. 352-856 Dearborn 8t.C 


YOU NEED IT! WE HAVE IT! 


Have seen our latest st 
whens aluminum case? ” 


100 ome cards and engraved 
case, 3gcts. 

Aluminum s ved 
with tng 20cts. — 

Special terms to agents. 

Aluminum Novelty Co., 261 
Dearborn Chicago. 


“> 


days — 























The 5 Minute Breakfast Food. || Mo. 
v 1840—1894. 
The Best of all ~~ for ao while Cutting 
ir 


AN OLD AND wnaeaile REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Has been used for over Fifty Years . erLLIONS OF MOTHERS 
to yw their CHI REN WHILE TEETHING wi rfect success. 
IT SOOTHE the child. fo wy the gums, & ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is Temedy for DIARRHEA. 
Sold b YL Crugeiete in. in every pert o he world. Be sure and ask for 
MES INS 800’ HING SYRUP, end tabs us ather bine. 
Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 


ll kinds 4 Bw r clippings 
> par ham a ecm oe 


We Bay 2 ¢ noes Uioping Con Dept. H.W., Unity Bidg.,Chieage. 





| 
| 
| 
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TELLS THE MOST THRILLING STORY YET 


SUCCESS 


THE ForTHCOMING IssuE 
OF 


“SUCCESS,” JULY, 1900 


WILL CONTAIN A SYMPOSIUM BY 


Newell Dwight Hillis, 
James B. Dill, and 
George F. Shrady, 

ON THE QUESTION, 


_Are the Three Great 








Professions Declining? 





Webster Davis 
PUBLISHED ABOUT 


The Boers in the Field 





THE LIFE STORY OF THE 
MOST POPULAR WOMAN IN AMERICA, 


Helen Miller Gould, 


WILL BE GIVEN WITH SUPERB ILLUSTRATIONS 





A NEW STORY OF 


Lincoln Under Fire | 


OF THE CONFEDERATE FORCES, WILL BE CONTRIB- 
UTED BY THOSE WHO WERE WITH 


HIM AT THE TIME. 





THE ISSUE WILL BE REPLETE, ALSO, IN 


SUPERB FICTION | 
AND IN THE INSPIRATIONAL FEATURES WHICH 


ARE MAKING “SUCCESS” THE MOST HELP- 
FUL JOURNAL EVER PUBLISHED. 


| 
Be Sure To Get Ir. Att NEWSDEALERS | 
| 
| 











Ruskin’s Opinion of the “Bike” | 

















A FEW weeks before John Ruskin passed to ‘that | 
bourn from which no traveler returns,’’ the 
enterprising editor of a New York newspaper dis- | 
patched his London representative to interview | 
the Sage of Brantwood, on the beauties and | 
benefits of bicycling. The editor evidently did | 
not know Ruskin, or he would have saved | 
himself and his correspondent the trouble of try- | 
ing to make the great critic talk on a subject 
abhorrent to him,—machinery and mechanism of | 
any description. 

Mr. Ruskin refused point-blank to be inter- 
viewed, and gave the newspaper man so cold a 
reception that the latter lost no time in making | 
his return trip to London. A few days later, the 
correspondent received a letter from Ruskin; and, | 
to his intense joy, the journalist saw that the com- | 
munication was a reply to some of his questions 
about the wheel. Said Ruskin:— 

««Some time since I put myself on record as an 
antagonist of the devil's own toy, the bicycle. I 
want to reiterate, with all the emphasis of strong 
language, that I condemn all manner of bi-, tri-, 
and 4-, 5-, 6-, or 7- cycles. Any contrivance or 
invention intended to supersede the use of human 
feet on God’s own ground is damnable. Walking, 
running, leaping and dancing are the legitimate 
and natural joys of the body, and every attempt 
to stride on stilts, dangle on ropes, or wriggle on 
wheels, is an affront to the Almighty. You can’t 
improve on God's appointed way of walking by 
substituting an improved cart-wheel.’’ 

There is little need to add that the New York 
editor did not include Ruskin’s vigorous condem- 
nation of the wheel in his symposium on the 
‘« beauties and benefits of bicycling.”’ 


“« 


‘* Cheerfulness is the best promoter of health. Repin- 
ings and secret murmurs of heart give imperceptible 
strokes to those delicate fibers of which the vital parts are 
composed, and wear out the machine insensibly; not to 
mention those violent ferments which they stir up in the 
blood, and those irregular disturbed motions which they 
raise in the animal spirit. 
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FOR CORPORATIONS 


“Organization Booklet” 25 Cts. 
THE ADVANTAGES 7“ 


over a firm or individual are clearly set forth in the 


“Corporation Hand-Book” $1.50 
Postpaid. 
The most successful corporation methods adopted by the 
RICH [MEN OF TO-DAY 


are shown in 


“ Corporation Management” $2.00 


A Postpaid. 
Circulars Free. 


BANKERS’ SUPPLY CO., 
221 La Salle Street, = _ Chicago, im. 





_ TO LENGTHEN LIFE 


and LABOR 
are saved by 


the use of the. 


Remington 
Typewriter 


The Simplest, 
Surest, 
Swiftest and 
Strongest of 

Writing Machines. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
_ 327 Broadway, New York. — 

















OVER NIGHT 














TO DENVER 


C Bicago-Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line 


COLORADO SPECIAL leaves Chicago 10 every 
morning, arriving Denver 1.20 next afternoon and 
Colorado Springs and Manitou same evening. No 
change of cars; all meals in dining cars. Another 
fast train at 10.30 p.m. daily. All agents sell tickets 
via Chicago & North-Western Ry. New Book— 
Colorado Illustrated—mailed on receipt of four cents 
postage by 

W. B ENISKERN, G. G. P. bell 7. A., Chicago, shied 


FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER 


Simplicity, Darepaity, Speed. \ peed. Visible Writing. 
FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER CO., - Saat ancervich Steet, New York. 
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Eastman Kodak Cos 
BROWNIE 
CAMERAS 
$1.00— 


Make pictures 2% x 2% inches. Load in Daylight with our six exposure film 
cartridges and are so simple they can be easily 











OPERATED BY ANY SCHOOL BOY OR GIRL. 


Fitted with fine Meniscus lenses and our improved rotary shutters for snap shots 
or time exposures. Strongly made, covered with imitation leather, have nickeled 
fittings and produce the best results. 

Forty-four page booklet giving full directions for operating the camera, 
together with chapters on ‘“Snap-Shots,” “Time Exposures,” “Flash Lights,” 
“Developing,’ and “Printing,” free with every instrument. 


Brownie Camera, for 2!4 x 2!4 pictures, , . - $1.00 
Transparent-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2!4 x 214, . , 15 
’ Paper-Film Cartridge, 6 exposures, 2!4 x 2/4, , . , 10 
Brownie Developing and Printing Outfit, . . ‘ ° 75 


The Brownie Camera Club. 


Every boy and girl under sixteen years of age should join the Brownie Camera 
Cius. Fifty Kodaks, valued at over $500.00, will be given to members of the 
club as prizes for the best pictures made with the Brownie Cameras and every 
member of the club will be given a copy of our Photographic Art Brochure. 
No initiation fees or dues if you own a Brownie. 
Send a dollar to your local Kodak | ~=Ack your dealer or write us for a Brownie Camera 


dealer for a Brownie Camera. If 


there is no Kodak dealer in your Club Constitution. 


town, send us a dollar and we will 


ship the camera promptly. E ASTMAN KODAK Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Do not fail to mention SUCCESS when answering this advertisement. 





SUCCESS 


IF A WOMAN WERE TO SHAVE 


ae ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the earnest request of hundreds of soap-users who have found in Hyomei Antiseptic Toilet Soap the most perfect skin 
purifier and cleanser ever known, the R. T. 


Booth Co. have been induced to place on the market a Shaving Soap made from the 

same ingredients. | 

To those who are using Hyomei Toilet Soap no further recommendation is necessary, but for the information of others we | 
would say: 


That it is absolutely impossible for any manufacturer to make a soap by the old formula (fats, grease and alkali) 
which can in any way compare with this new product obtained from the fresh green leaves of the Tasmanian Blue Gum Tree. 


ae 
HYOMEI ANTISEPTIC SHAVING STICK 


; 


THE R. T. Booru Co., Ithaca, Se 








